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Painting by Frank E. Schoonover Illustration for ‘“‘ The Marriage in Kairwan”’ 


“IT IS THOU, THEN, OQ RUNNER ON THE HOUSETOPS BY NIGHT!” 
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WHAT PATRICIA HEARD FROM TOKIO 


NEW LETTERS FROM JAPAN BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LADY OF THE DECORATION” 


PART I 


BY FRANCES LITTLE 


EAREST PAT,—Since I left you 

I have been like a bumble-bee on 

a fly-wheel. Only the wheel flies faster 

than I can bumble. So there is not a 

minute to call you Patricia. I have a 

call of a different kind. Before I answer, 

there are a few happenings I must pass 

along to you, else they'll grow stale, so 

swift is the change in the life pictures of 
the Far East of to-day. 

The big mail-steamer that brought me 
over is out in the harbor. It is flying 
flags and frivoling with every wavelet 
and making much show while waiting 
to take my letter to you. Of course it 
may be waiting for other things. But 
it is queer what kindly intimacy you 
acquire with these giant ships which 
have carried you safely across leagues of 
water, rough and smooth. Why, I feel 
as if this one must know of my prom- 
ise to write you often and everything 
possible to write, and your promise to 
seek entertainment only from the writ- 
ten pages. If cold facts creep in here 
and there, just remember they are facts, 
and each one has a godmother to stand 
sponsor for it. 

Do you remember those long winter 


evenings, with the wind howling outside, 
my telling you of the many times I’ve 
sailed across the old Pacific with a 
heavenly blue sky above and a sea to 
match beneath? This time the above 
and below were of another color. The 
water took on the heavy gray of the 
clouds and the one merry thing on its 
broad expanse was our little steamer. 
From Seattle to Yokohama it looped the 
loop, skimmed the crest of every wave, 
climbed up the other side with an aban- 
don which brought no joy to the storm- 
tossed souls aboard. It ceased its capers 
only when anchored in the shallow pools 
of Tokio Bay. After that I can’t say 
whether it put on company manners or 
not. I was too busy with other things 
new and old. 

Where do you get your wisdom, Pat, 
held as you are to one room and a bed? 
Your warning that changes great and 
small would greet me was more than 
justified. I was prepared for some such 
greeting. Changes are inevitable. I did 
not expect so complete a knock-down. 

They began to arise with the first 
glimpse of Hondo’s misty shores and even 
the ghosts of old familiar things were 
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THE APPROACH TO NIPPON BRIDGE—THE CENTER OF THE EMPIRE 


charged with a new spirit which is trans- 
forming a beautiful land, not omitting 
the space above. So far as I could see, 
the world upheaval has not budged Fuji 
one inch. The mountain “where dwells 
the Spirit Lady who made the flowers to 
bloom” was as serene and beautiful as 
ever. But think of it! Over her glisten- 
ing heights an airplane dipped and 
somersaulted, scorning alike danger and 
the traditions of the sacred mount below. 

No longer did sampans and white- 


sailed junks flock around us in the open 
sea, bidding us welcome, the owners in- 
viting us to dispose of all small change 
for articles temptingly cheap and curi- 
Even the sea-gulls had flown to 
other climes, and only a government 
launch, impertinent as to newness, im- 
portant as to duty, came and swiftly 
departed. After all, I’ve told you of the 
joyful arrival of a steamer in a Japanese 
port—and now to see it robbed of so much 
of its color and quaintness! It is enough 


ous. 
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to jar the feelings of the calmest Buddha. 
You can imagine what it did to a high- 
tension Westerner. 

Not a question about it. The country 
has been racing along to progress at such 
a giddy speed it has almost forgotten 
that the picturesque and the artistic 
were its two biggest offerings. Past 
masters as the Japanese are in adapting 
themselves to changes of time and cir- 
cumstance—theirs or anybody’s—isn’t 
it a thousand pities they cannot make 
progress tally with beauty? That sounds 
as if [had a grievance. Ihave. But Iam 
in a commercial port. And it’s winter. 
The picture-book country is hid. Spring 
is coming! Something tells me a gra- 
cious spirit will open wide the drab cov- 
ers and show me once again the Rainbow 
Land that is truly a gift of the gods. 

With a bang we noisily crunched into 
a mud-colored wharf. Maybe it was the 
shivering crowd, possibly the bitter wind 
which made a picture dreary 


year with the name of a serpent or 
animal. 

The little streets through which I rode 
are just as alley-like as ever. I reached 
my hotel only to find its one-time wide- 
open hospitality inclosed in a solid glass 
front. However, once inside, the warmth 
of the familiar lobby, the kindly, smiling 
service of its attendants, went a long 
way toward banishing the evil spirit of 
the goat and quickly dispelled all physi- 
cal discomfort. True, the dispelling act 
commanded triple the price of former 
years—one yen barely covering the 
doorman’s tip, whereas I’ve often 
boasted to you a little ten-sen silver 
piece produced as many smiles and 
bows as would an unexpected legacy. 

Mark it as a certainty, my friend, 
something has changed everything. But 
I did not stop to argue whether the 
blame should be placed on the back of 
the goat or the burden of the war. Each 





and colorless. Whatever the 
cause, my anticipations and 
enthusiasm were fast accumu- 
lating icicles, when a part of 
a Japanese conversation 
drifted my way. 

“So! You make conven- 
ient to arrive last day of Goat 
Year! I congratulate. Him 
make many troubles for long 
time.” 

Instantly I was cheered. 
As always, I found comfort 
in having something to hold 
responsible for all misfortunes. 
The goat could easily bear it 
and after five hours’ struggle 
with passport officials, cus- 
toms, and jinrikisha men, 
polite but high prices, you 
can’t blame me fer rejoicing 
that William’s hours were 
numbered. Nor for hoping 
his spirit would pass out and 
hasten to the place, hot or 
cold, to join the spirit of the 
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ancient son of Nippon who in 
the long ago labeled every 


TRAFFIC POLICEMEN AT A TROLLEY STATION 
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minute I was giving thanks for the bless- 
ings that were, a few left-over ones and a 
new one or so. 

Perched over the big entrance door, a 
Russian orchestra played. The melody 
flooded all space and smoothed out the 
crinkles in one’s soul as only such music 
can, and there are some few million 
crinkles in this 
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Only by determination and good luck 
had she escaped the horrors of a German 
victory. Hiding by day, walking at 
night, living off any morsel of food she 
could pilfer, she finally struck a village 
by the sea. A Japanese freighter did the 
rest, and Yokohama was the port of 
safety, with a small official job in the 
bargain. Every 





part of the world 
that need smooth- 
ing. Many of the 
musicians were 
refugees from a 
ruined land. Ab- 
sence from home 
did not mar the 
beauty of their 
music, but it did 
seem to deepen 
their smile of half- 
content. Nothing 
surprising in that. 
Over here the Reds 
can’t get them if 
they don’t look out. 

A group of uni- 
formed Frenchavi- 
ators gave a dash 
of color to the 
scene. And the 
stir they created as 
they talked as vig- 
orously with their 
hands as with 
their tongues, gave 
intense amuse- 











time there is a rey- 
olution in Siberia, 
which is oftener 
than one can keep 
tab, there comes 
a-knocking at the 
gates of a north- 
ern and southern 
port ships filled 
with frightened 
humanity, fleeing 
from the bloody 
Reds. And as this 
little country is al- 
ready so crowded, 
people are about 
to fall in the sea 
for lack of stand- 
ing-room, it is a 
grave question 
how to dispose of 
the despairing 
hordes, homeless, 
moneyless, and 
often foodless. 
But all honor to 
Nippon and the 
people therein! 








ment to four Eng- 
lish Tommies each 
of whom had a leg 
or an arm missing. 

I wish you could have seen one woman 
guest. She was said to belong to the 
brave Battalion of Death. It was not 
hard to believe. She was booted and 
bloused as a soldier of the late mighty 
Czar. There was no hint of color in her 
handsome face, though she danced con- 
stantly, stopping only to change part- 
ners—and they were many—then swing- 
ing out again to the rhythm of the music 
as if marching to war. 


AN ENERGETIC STREET SINGER 


The refugees go 
neither hungry nor 
shelterless, though 
the task is one 
Hercules might take a day off to think 
over. 

But on with the dance. I marveled at 
a soldier of foreign extract. A string of 
decorations ornamented his uniform 
from shoulder to breast-bone. As many 
sears criss-crossed his face, but nothing 
deterred his two good feet from keeping 
perfect time as he skilfully guided his 
companion with his one good arm. 
Handicapped? Not a bit of it. I asked 






































































BOARDING A TROLLEY IN JAPAN FOLLOWS AMERICAN PRECEDENT 


abouthim. Withabrushin that one whole 
hand and a pot of paint, the yens and sens 
were filling his pockets, while he filled the 
hearts of all the children with joy by the 
lifelike touch he gave to the faces of dolls 
and menageries of wooden animals. 
What amazes me most about this war 
wreckage is the unconquerable spirit 
that is to be found at every turn. It 
flames like a torch in the darkness. All 
those outside the horror zone take notice! 
I had seen much of it in former years, 
but now a new spirit, atmosphere—call 
it what you will—enveloped place and 
people. It was almost thick enough to 
see. It was mercilessly shuffling quiet 
pleasures and quaint customs of the past 
into a dump-heap of things old and for- 
gotten and working changes in the 
cherry-blossom land which were indeed 
a revelation. Not to me only. An old 
retainer stood near me. By his unfailing 
kindness I had been piloted through 


many bygone feasts of curious customs 
and outlandish foods. Long service gave 
him privileges, conversational and other- 
wise, just as it has your ebony Jimmy- 


Lou. With unquiet eyes he watched a 
newly arrived youth pilot a girl through 
a very new dance. The girl, half West 
half East, was good to look upon. The 
dance was neither. 

“Ah!” he muttered. “The war! It is 
accursed. Have it change your people to 
hopping monkeys and make many damn 
fooleys like mine?” 

Never mind the “damn.” It meant 
nothing to him. To me, not being in 
tune with the infinite, it proved an out- 
let. Still, with the kindly presence of the 
old man and his talk of olden days, when 
Oriental pictures had no Occidental 
frames, I was beginhing to feel human 
once again. I sank deeper into the com- 
fortable chair with something like a sense 
of things familiar. It wrapped me about 
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like a snug-fitting sweater. No desire to 
move stirred me. A telegram proved 
more effective. It was handed me by a 
messenger who measured all of a yard in 
height. His English vocabulary spread 
over a few inches only. It was his willing 
spirit which counted. He made a free 
offering of all his knowledge and glee- 
fully assisted in reading the message. 
His bright eyes—what there was of them 
—twinkled. 

“I know,” he burst out. 
Him live by Tokio. 
Quick you go.” 

Good guess. Kate Jilson, born mis- 
sionary and universal friend, bade me 
hasten to Tokio and spend New-Year’s 
with her and as much longer as I choose. 
If I have told you much about her, the 
small boy’s summing up tells you more. 
But not all. In other days she would 
have come herself, or sent a retainer to 
bring me hither like a package marked 
“handle with care.” Evidently Kitty 
was going with the changing tide. 

Now you see where my call comes in, 
and as I go to answer it off goes this let- 
ter. With it goes a promise to take you 


“Giro San! 


Boss Lady Mish! 


right along with me into all that happens. 
Be sure things are bound to happen if the 
“Boss Lady Mish” is in the neighbor- 
hood. We can’t tamper with Kate, nor 
“an we halt the changes. But ours the 
fun of looking on as the show goes pass- 
ing by. 

The signals are flying. The small boy 
is waiting to take this letter to the 
steamer. Here is my love—and a hope 
that has just been wished on me: 

“May all pain be distant from impor- 
tant parts.” 





Tox1o 

Patsy!—Can’t you see your old, dun- 
colored Rosebud growing positively 
peevish as to heels if she had to submit 
to a morning bath and a curry-comb 
massage, then be haltered to a stall? 
That’s the daily program of a Japanese 
dairyman for his herd. It is also the best 
of reasons why the toy steam-engine 
boasts neither cow-catcher nor bell, and 
hauls its abbreviated train, with not a 
wandering “ Sukey ”’ to block the traffic. 

In years past this little train was the 
only means of transporting oneself from 
Yokohama to Tokio. It ambled its way 

















PREPARATIONS FOR NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN A JAPANESE HOUSEHOLD 
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WHAT PATRICIA HEARD FROM TOKIO 





along the ancient Tokaido high- 
road into the great Eastern 
capital, arriving as it pleased, 
when it pleased, heedless alike 
of schedules and business en- 
gagements of its passengers. 

~ This brilliant winter day I 
had been rushed through the 
tiled and concreted Cherry 
Tree Station, by an up-to-the- 
minute red cap, into a highly 
polished car which lacked nei- 
ther bulb, button, nor plush 
seat to make it the last thing 
in trolley fashion. And, take 
notice, the fashion does not 
stop at trolleys. Tokio’s night 
sky blazes with signs, blue and 
red and orange, the character- 
writing freakish enough to 
make the lightning jealous. 
Electric hibachis for heating 
relegated charcoal to the Dark 
Ages. The humblest rice-shop 
sports an electric machine for 
polishing grain, and there are 
electric stoves to cook it on. 
Verily the old Samurai strong- 
hold is being electrified, and 
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we, who so well remeraber the 
quiet charm of the by-gone 
lantern-jinrikisha days,  re- 
ceive the shock full abreast and feel 
a bit stunned. 

But on the trolley time for emotion or 
memories was brief. The motorman was 
gleefully translating his New-Year spirit 
into speed and I was trying to hold on 
to my senses, a small suit-case, and a 
half-seat by the window. 

There was just time for my eye to 
catch a glimpse of the curved sweep of 
temple roof, or the tiny, wayside shrines 
half hidden in pine-scented groves. Fal- 
low rice-fields and winter wheat seemed 
only patches of brown and green. | made 
a rough guess that the bright, shapeless 
spots on the dark dresses of the work- 
women were babies tied to Mamma 
San’s back, and the streaks of color 
flashing down the roadside were children 
at play. Just one swift glance at peerless 


THE 


QUIET PRECINCTS OF AN ANCIENT TEMPLE 


Fuji purpling in the winter dusk. then 
through crowded suburbs of straw and 
plaster we landed at a brilliantly lighted 
station with a bump. 

Hope the reading of it has not left you 
as breathless as the doing of it did me. 
I hustled to the platform. A voice hailed 
me. A hand grasped mine. ‘What 
made you so late? I thought you were 
never coming.” This from Kitty Jilson! 
Would you think it? And she as familiar 
with all the ways of the East, straight or 
crooked, new or old, as I am with the 
path from my house to that shut-in but 
happy abode of yours. 

Kate’s clear eyes twinkled with her 
greeting, and she wore her twice-turned 
serge coat as jauntily as though it were 
silver fox. The unmissionary flare of 
her hat caught my eye. I could almost 
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hear it saying, “Good, but never 
frowsy =a 

She was as undaunted and as cheerful 
as though she had not toiled thirty-five 
years with Orientals—rich and poor, the 
godly, the would-be’s, and the everlast- 
ing sinner. She radiated hospitality, as 
you do hope. Between giving and taking 
of news she announced: 

“T tried for a taxi. No good. A year’s 
salary wouldn’t hire one to-night.” 

Shades of emperors and daimyos! 
taxis in Tokio—where thousands of the 
streets are too squeezed in to get a good 
breath! Heavens! Pat. Do you realize 
what a blessing it is most Japanese shops 
wear open fronts? 

“What about jinrikishas?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Jinrikishas!” Kate laughed. By 
this time the flare of her hat was posi- 
tively rakish. “Think we are standing 
still in this part of the world? There are 
only a few of them left. They’ve been 
engaged for weeks. But we must hurry. 
We dare not keep the wnagi meshi (eels 








and rice) waiting! The Bamboo Inn said 
it would be ready at eight.” 

Oh, swift-footed, blue-garbed messen- 
ger of old! Some changes since you sped 
through miles of streets narrow and dim 
for the price of your fish and rice, and 
now! These days messages come high. 
Only lately a telephone number sold for 
three times five hundred yen! That’s 
what I thought. I only said: 

“Shall we walk?” 

“Walk? Three miles, and supper wait- 
ing! Not on your sweet life. We'll take 
a street-car.”” 

Patricia mine! It would give you a 
week’s vacation from some aches if only 
a Japanese street-car could come riding 
by. On the average it is more like a 
bandbox on roller-skates than a public 
conveyance for public service. Built for 
the accommodation of some fifty quietly 
disposed, unhurried people, twice that 
number of hustling would-be passengers 
make a plunge for a particular car. The 
result is a near riot, all showing perfect 
good nature and smiles, but making of the 














GINZA STREET—THE FIFTH AVENUE OF JAPAN ON A NEW-YEAR’S EVE 
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car an agitated human beehive with not 
enough space left on which a dragon-fly 
could comfortably light. 

Into one of these heaving masses we 
pushed our way. Kate’s polite request to 
make room went unheeded. The spirit 
of all was willing, but it was a case of sit 
in your neighbor’s lap, stand on his toes, 
or hang in mid-air by a strap. Even the 
printed appeal not “to stick your knees 
or elbows out of the window” was use- 
less. No other place left to put them. 
Happily everything ends somewhere. 

How welcome was our halting-place 
at a street corner! With the aid of a con- 
ductor, a polite motorman, and a spry 
youth we untangled ourselves, two di- 
sheveled feast-makers. But I should like 
to see a prize-fighter emerge from a 
Tokio street-car unmussed, and neither 
Katherine nor I ever took a prize for 
anything. Soon the cold air and a firm 
foundation beneath us began the cheer- 
ing act. A near-by sign temptingly 
paved the way to hilarity. It read: 
“Amiable dressmakers! Ladies having 
fits up-stairs. Arise.” 

The desire to take advantage of the 
invitation was almost irresistible. In 
steps my friend, bidding me repress my 
mirth. She reminded me we were in a 
section of the city which still clings to 
the feudal days. Thank Heaven, there 
are a few of them left. It frowned upon 
ladies young or old laughing in the 
streets, as it fought any effort to foreign- 
ize. The sign was a remnant of the last 
vain attempt. I was so rejoiced to find 
this spot I gladly tucked away all but 
the faintest smiles. A page of the picture- 
book was peeping out. 

Soon we were walking through Big 
Fist Street. A few good-sized hands 
could easily have spanned its width. 
The narrow places, romantic with shad- 
ows from lanterns soft and swaying, it 
needed only the incense-laden breeze, 
the chanting of a temple priest, and the 
twang of a samisen! Lo! once again 
mine the joy to feel the magic spell! 

By the time we passed the kitchen of 


the Bamboo Leaf—Pat, wouldn’t you 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 859.—2 


love to have your kitchen where your 
big front door should be?—the feeling 
had me by the throat. When two little 
poster maids smilingly greeted us, re- 
moving our shoes at the same time, then 
showed us to a room all silky mats and 
dim, pink lights, the haunting charm of 
the Orient had me fast. I’d love to coin 
a fresher phrase for you, but the old 
enchantment needs nothing new. 

I think my “Thank Heaven!” must 
have been emphatic. Miss Jilson at once 
stopped preening her ruffled hat feathers 
and challenged, “For what?” I dearly 
love to catch a whiff of Kate’s uncon- 
querable good sense, leavened at times 
with a dash of frivolity. I baited her 
with a bit of sentiment. 

“For you, my dear, and your thought- 
fulness in giving me a glimpse of a 
picture, beautiful and old, but fast 
fading!” 

“Nonsense. If you call it a picture, 
there are hundreds of the same kind, if 
you know where to find them. This 
room is as good for another century as 
the last. Nothing faded about it except 
that kakemono. Think I’d fade myself 
if I'd been painted for over three hun- 
dred years. We may be sitting on cush- 
ions made from four-times-removed 
grandmother’s sash. What of it? They 
are as soft as new ones and the colors 
quite as good. You surely don’t expect 
things to last forever, do you? Be bored 
to death if they did.” 

She didn’t say it all at once, but by the 
time the maids had served dinner with 
not a ceremonial hand-flourish nor a 
chop-stick missing, Kate invited me to 
draw up the red-lacquer table and to 
wail out my troubles “like Job of old, 
if it’s any help.” 

I began my lament of how new things 
and changed things had arisen to excite 
my memories of the Japan of other days 

. what had happened to so much of 
the beauty of the country and the cus- 
toms of the people? 

““Well,”’ demanded my hostess, “you 
didn’t imagine that hideous war would 
turn this little silk-worm empire into a 
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pet butterfly, while it was changing 
every other country into dragons and 
devils and a million heroes?” 

You can see for yourself when the 
Lady Mish goes a-feasting she cares no 
more for figures of speech than any other 
kind of figure, her own included. The 
point is you always know what she 
means. 

“And,” she went on, “have you any 
conception what the people of and in 
Japan have done these last years? Red- 
Crossers have worked themselves into a 
shadow. Stay-at-homes have made 
thousands of garments, packed and 
shipped them to Siberia. And the busiest 
housemothers baked bread and cake and 
sold them to swell the charity fund. 
Relief funds with fancy names, but a 
mighty firm purpose, have kept at it day 
and night, relieving starvation and inci- 
dentally pocketbooks to do it with. 
Doesn’t your imagination tell you, if 
your good sense doesn’t, that hundreds 
of homeless Russian refugees and com- 
panies of Czech soldiers with every com- 
ing ship unloading strays, prisoners, and 
stragglers, are enough to twist customs 
and traditions of any country fatally ? 
Why, child”—that was nice of Kitty— 
“this is a brand-new part of the world. 
Even our daily earthquakes have moved 
out to sea.” 

We talked it out all the way home. I 
was grateful to the earthquakes and 
acknowledged the inevitable, still I was 
unreconciled. However, that’s not going 
to change one splinter in the scheme of 
things. 

I know how determined you have been 
to permit neither illness nor sorrow to 
spoil your life and, happy you, never to 
bring shadows into the lives of others. 
It’s splendid. But if I am to show you 
Japan as I see it, with the sunshine must 
creep in a shadow or so. The one I saw 
last night still haunts me. Making a 
tour of the guest-room so hospitably 
prepared for me, I looked from one of 
my windows across the garden. A square 
of light caught my eye. Though late, 
the outer wooden shutters of the house 


were not in place. A pale-yellow glow of 
shaded candles silhouetted the figure of a 
woman against the rice-paper doors 
She bent with clasped hands over the 
form of a child, and the sound which 
drifted toward me through the darkness 
was not the cry of a far-off night bird. 
Being well up on shadows, I am here to 
prophesy, this one is tagged with a story. 
When it is told I'll tell you. 

I’ve counted up, or, rather, back. It is 
just about time for your household to be 
gathered around, for what you call your 
“best hour.” How vividly the picture 
comes before me, shadows and night 
lights—Jimmy-Lou standing guard: 
Johnny with his faithful old hands 
clasped across his clean overalls, and, 
just inside the door, frail Dorothy 
and the other pitiful two, castaways 
of factory life. You their only chance. 
Some skipper you are, my friend, to 
take on all that cargo! 

Tokio. 

When this reaches you, New-Year’s 
will have long since passed into that 
invisible haven of all other New- Years. 
Bestir your fancy and watch something 
of the day’s pictures I will try to pen for 
you. Make them fast in your memory 
before their quaint beauty becomes 
dulled by onrushing time. 

Did I ever give you a recipe for a 
Japanese house? A tubful of plaster, a 
cartful of straw, some few beams and a 
fishing-pole or so; a little time and skil- 
ful hands. Behold! a dwelling-place 
where convenience does sacrifice at 
beauty’s altar. 

Kate’s house is like this, and it faces 
a wonderful river, with a glint of the sea 
just beyond. It hangs as lightly over the 
bank as a kingfisher swings on a limb be- 
fore he dives. There is nothing to pre- 
vent us from taking an unexpected dive 
if the earth begins to shiver, but it hasn’t 
happened yet. 

I began my day by watching the 
splendor of a sunrise. To see the full play 
of nature’s pomp I had only to take out 
one whole side of my room. Lasy 


enough. The indoors is mostly out. Just 
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slide back seven paper doors, and there I 
was with a new land, a new sea, a fresh 
world as wonderful and beautiful as the 
first dawn of the first day. There was 
nothing between my eyes and the glori- 
ous sweep of gold and blue. Neither was 
there anything between me and zero if 
Hokkaido’s winter king got frisky and 
sent down a bitter wind to sweep all 
before it. 

But the breeze of this morning lin- 
gered in the tiny garden below and rose 
to my window laden with the faintest 
hints of a joyful something to come. 
How you would have enjoyed it! The 
dwarf plum-tree felt it, and opened wide 
its blossoms to the sun. Kitty’s old pet 
crane intercepted the message, strutted 
along the gravel path, and hopped on 
the half-circle bridge. He scared the 
goldfish in the little pond out of a half- 
day’s swim. Then, too, Kate’s hand- 
maidens, steadies and extras, were sing- 
ing in the kitchen over their many house- 
hold preparations. The little song, gay 
and festive, said plainly that youth and 
laughter were having their hour. With 
the sound came a heart flutter or so, and 
right away I blessed the thieving years 
that they had been good enough to leave 
me a few thrills all my own. I should 
need every one of them as the hours 
went on, for of all the holidays in the 
Land of the Rising Sun the first day of 
the new year is the biggest and gladdest. 

Remembering this, I hurried down to 
find the dining-room lined with an ani- 
mated flower-garden. It was a collection 
of Kitty’s pupils, dependents, and neigh- 
bors, dressed in their brightest and best, 
come, all with congratulations, and some 
with small gifts. The day is full of luck, 
too. Good or bad. Depends upon how 
one greets it. And you can count your 
last penny, my dear, no rich man, poor 
man, merchant or chief, wise or other- 
wise, is bold enough to disdain entirely 
the day’s traditions which started the 
minute the first Japanese Adam and 
Eve appeared on Izumo’s rocky shores. 
Traditions may stay put for all the year, 
but with the dawn of a fresh one they 


sally forth to frolic in the highways and 
the alleys, indoors and out. They de- 
mand respectful attention from every 
being, and woe to him or her who tips 
the nose in scorn. 

You may think a policeman immune. 
He isn’t. I can prove it. A few nights 
ago as we were coming home, Katherine 
picked up from the dusty street a small 
coin. It was a find because it was silver. 
Possibly when I tell you that all the 
silver small change is completely and 
mysteriously melting from sight in this 
part of the world, you will understand 
why we were so fluttered over the dis- 
covery. Our excitement led us to the 
nearest police-box. We handed the 
precious bit to the one lone guardian of 
the law on watch. With it we were 
obliged to hand in our life histories and 
present address. 

On New-Year’s morning our first hon- 
orable visitor was the Keeper of the 
Coin! He brought all his dignity and his 
calling-card. I envied the calm leisure 
with which he removed his belt and his 
fierce little sword. Without a flicker he 
put his gloves into his hat, then treated 
us to half a volume of congratulations. 
He did it all as solemnly as if he were 
reading a list of our sins with penalties 
attached. When he thrust his hand in his 
pocket we began to wonder if an arrest 
warrant would follow. Instead he only 
produced the silver piece, saying it had 
not been called for. Would Kate use it 
as a good-luck piece? In a twinkle the 
whole amount of five cents went clinking 
into the charity-box. The visitor saw for 
himself it had started on its mission. 
The policeman smiled for the first time 
and I am sure for the millionth time the 
God of Luck grinned. 

The latter gentleman must have been 
particularly pleased with us, too. He 
smiled on us all day. Presents began 
pouring in from every direction—baskets 
of oranges, boxes of persimmons, cake, 
rice, and blessed fowls of old Nippon! 
Dozens of eggs! No sooner had these 
gifts landed at the front door than out 
they went through the back entrance to 
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neighbors old and penniless, whose only 
hope for the next meal lay in Kate’s car- 
ing for them as she would for a flock of 
helpless children. All the givers wellknew 
what was done with their gifts. Knowing 
this, they heaped up the measure, not 
alone as tribute to the deity of the day, 
but from a kind and generous spirit all 
their own. 

Kate was called to the kitchen. I 
trotted along close behind, determined 
not to miss a trick so that I might turn 
them all over to you. 

This time the visitor was a young girl. 
Her face was as sad as her clothes were 
shabby. She came to talk about her 
sister. In the mean time she did not 
forget to offer congratulations for the 
day. The sister’s husband was at sea. 
There was no money and little food in 
their house, but a brand-new baby. 

They had been so happy when little 
Lotus Blossom came, but babies cost so 
much these days. It took five yen right 
away, and every time the doctor came it 
meant another yen. Now there were no 
more and the baby seemed to be wither- 
ing up. Maybe it was cold. There 
weren’t many padded garments to put 
around it and there was no fire. The 
sister was very ill, too. Before the baby 
came she had worked on a ship, loading 
freight. The girl thought it all wrong, 
but her sister wanted to earn a little 
extra money, though she had never done 
such work before. 

The girl herself could not nurse the 
household and earn money at the same 
time. What should she de? 

This is one of the times when Kate 
does all the doing. Twenty things at 
once, and each one worth while. Before 
that girl could finish with her bows her 
arms were filled with bundles of clothes 
and food and a small bag where all the 
househeld change went to join the 
policeman’s silver coin. 

Late that evening I saw Kate reading 
something from a very soiled piece of 
paper. I asked her what it was. She read 
it to me. It was from our visitor of the 
early morning. 


“T soon return warm clothes and food 
and moneys. Many kind thankfuls. 
Though my feet fly as like by wing, | 
too lately. Spirit of sister and baby 
flew away. They dead!” 

Alas! some things never change. 

It’s your story all over again, Pat, 
straining to give and to do till bones and 
pocketbook threaten dislocation. Only 
the setting is different. Your dainty 
room, your own presence on the snow, 
bed, breathes tranquillity and peace. Out 
here, with the swarm of flags and kites 
flipping above, the thousands of paper 
balls bouncing below one feels as 
if he were whirling around in a rain- 
bow, and a very gay one at that. Every- 
body is cheerful, everybody smiles, and 
if their happiness is play then all hail to 
the willing spirit and the grit to show it! 

In our house every soul was com- 
mandeered to lend a helping hand in re- 
ceiving visitors and portioning out the 
gifts. By late afternoon, so constantly 
had I gone the rounds, I was beginning 
to sympathize with the wheels of a 
Christmas delivery-wagon, when boom 
went a temple bell. All was changed. 
Work was done. Play began. 

The sun tumbled behind the golden 
mountains, and as the world lay en- 
thralled in the afterglow of pink and 
purple, I caught a glimpse, through my 
window, of the woman who made the 
picture on the screen my first night in 
this room. Now she made a picture of 
a different kind. She was in the garden, 
seated under a great pine. The lovely 
tints in her kimono lighted up the som- 
berness of the old tree as much as did the 
sunset. But the sadness on her face be- 
longed neither to the dress nor to the 
shining hour. I softly closed my screen, 
slid down our ladder-like stairs, and de- 
manded Kitty to produce all the infor- 
mation she had on the picture lady next 
door. 

“Yes, I know her,” said my friend. 
“She’s the unceremonial wife of a ‘jing- 
ling-with-money’ broker. The man was 
so pleased with his sudden riches—I 
don’t know how he got them—he just 
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had to make himself a present. He 
picked her—without her leave, of course. 
Simply handed papa a bank roll and the 
thing was done.” 

You should see the Lady Mish’s eyes 
blaze when she mentions this subject. 

“Think of a country which has grown 
upward by leaps and bounds retaining 
this abominable law that permits a man 
to keep extra households. Of course 
anybody who knows the Orient knows 
that Japan is far from being alone in her 
guilt, but—” Kate preached a ten- 
minute sermon with appropriate texts. 
I voted yes to everything she said, but I 
couldn’t change the law and said as 
much, but I could hear the story and 
begged her to go on. Betweentimes I 
got a little of it. 

Sometimes the woman, Otani San by 
name, brought her little girl to kinder- 
garten. She was very shy. But that 
didn’t matter. There is a look in Friend 
Katherine’s eyes that would coax a wild 
flower to confidences. Otani San began 
to talk. Before coming to “ Yochin” 
with her small daughter she never 
dreamed of any life save her own kind. 
She had watched the plays of the chil- 
dren. Their Christmas songs sang into 
her heart something of which she had 
never dreamed. The stories told by the 
teachers opened the windows to another 
world, always closed to her by isolation. 
Her family was built on the old feudal 
plan. Of course they were poor. When 
her father commanded her to go to an- 
other house she went without question. 
She had never disobeyed. Now the sur- 
prise of father’s life was racing toward 
him. It would catch the broker man, 
too. She was going to leave. Her little 
girl should have a chance which had 
never come to her. You know there are 
times when astonishment stills my 
tongue. To a decision so rare and so 
costly to the decider, I could only say, 
“Think of it.” 

I was sorry I did. It switched the 
story. Kate said there was little use in 
thinking of it. Times were changing too 
fast; so were the Japanese girls. Only 


last month the daughter of an old and 
noble house threw all the laws of rigid 
custom to the winds and eloped with the 
family chauffeur. 

Now it was time for us to go and, 
would you believe it? I was left with that 
story hanging in mid-air, and me about 
consumed with thrills and _ interest. 
What of it? Wasn’t the whole of Tokio 
bursting in a blaze of welcome to the 
first night of the year? And weren’t the 
countless colored lights turning even the 
sordid spots of a great city into dream- 
land? 

Before every door, rich or poor, 
swayed a flourishing bamboo-tree, its 
feathery branches all aflame with myriad 
strips of colored paper. Every tree on 
one side of the street bent gracefully to 
meet its neighbor on the other side. 
Beneath the enchanted bower walked 
countless holiday-makers who happily 
could forget for the moment they were 
but mortal. 

You should see the big lobster as he 
hangs over many carved entrance gates. 
He is all tangled up in a wonderful bow- 
knot of straw rope. He is there to wish 
long life to every passer-by, and his 
paper sides are pink with blushes as he 
looks down on a printed slip swinging 
from the lower limbs of two fresh young 
pine-trees shaved to order and placed on 
each side of the gate. Harken to what 
that printed slip says, Pat! “ Another 
milestone on the road to hades.” What 
a cheerful soul it must have been to have 
thought of it first. After all, it isn’t as 
doleful as it sounds. It is only a re- 
minder that if you are on the wrong path 
there’s still time to turn and go the 
other way. 

We were headed the right way and 
soon swung into the silver-light street 
called Ginza. On unfestival days the 
Ginza is the Fifth Avenue of Tokio, with 
ample space, semaphores, skyscrapers, 
and all the trimmings that go with them. 
How glad I was that night, that most 
things new and aggressive had the good 
sense to hide in the soft glow of number- 
less lanterns, Big ones and little ones, 
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rose ones and butterflies, rivaling in hue 
the gay clothes of the glad throng. And 
over all the magic touch of promise and 
hope which comes with the dawn of every 
New- Year. 

Yes, I know you. It is the children 
you want to know about. They were 
there, thousands of them, rich and poor, 
but all sweet and fresh as the blossoms 
of plum-tree and cherry on the flower- 
man’s stand. Many little brothers and 
sisters with littler brothers and sisters 
strapped to their backs, and so joyously 
light-hearted I found myself wishing 
they had never to grow up to find their 
Land of Enchantment filled with shad- 
ows of reality. 

Happily, the shadows were afar off 
and the children danced from place to 
place like light-winged moths in a full- 
bloomed garden. Balls of silver bobbed 
in their black hair, pink and yellow bal- 
loons fluttered in their hands as they 
fled from one joy to another. Truly the 
gladness of the crowds of many colors, 
the keen delight in simple things, the 
cheerful pushing and jostling, always 
with smiles and more smiles, made a 
sight hard to be duplicated in the world. 

It mattered neither to young or old 
that poverty and riches stared at each 
other with only the width of the pave- 
ment between. On one side gleamed the 
plate-glass windows filled with Oriental 
treasures. They were rare and costly as 
the boldest profiteer can make them. 
Crépes of wonderful rainbow tints, cob- 
webby enough to catch the wisest fly, 
sashes so heavily woven with gold I am 
thinking the strongest back would have 
need of a crutch to support its weight. 
Doesn’t it make you tired even to think 
of five yards of brocade heavy with tin- 
sel, and all of a yard wide, wrapped 
around the middle, tied over a pillow 
in the back to give them the proper 
shape? No wonder that ladies of the 
smartest set receive their guests while 
sitting on the floor. 

But it was the outer side of the pave- 
ment that gripped the emotion or imag- 
ination—anything which happened for 


the moment to be on the lookout. It was 
fringed with the poor and the very poor, 
their meager wares spread out on squares 
of matting laid flat on the flagging, 
their owners eager and wistful, but 
thankful for the smallest sale. Kitty said 
these people came for this special night 
from all the out-of-the-way, nearly for- 
gotten spots of Tokio. They brought all 
their own possessions and any they could 
borrow, with the hope that Good Luck 
would bring them a few extra pennies. 

Don’t you think it the act of a kindly 
government to make it possible for these 
poverty-stricken ones to have the same 
chance as the prosperous ones at the 
biggest time of the year? I do and did, 
but, shades of Shoguns! What stories 
those little pavement shops revealed! 
Tragedy and mirth as intermixed as 
bamboo fountain-pens and yellowed 
carvings of ivory. 

I wondered what trick of fate sent 
those lacquer boxes with the crest of a 
proud and ancient dynasty embedded in 
gold to a sidewalk sale? Where was the 
deserted temple, once owner of the rich 
tapestries and priestly garments now 
tagged with a marked-down price? Was 
it a lover who penned the poem on the 
face of the dainty fan? But, goodness 
me! why shade the picture with melan- 
choly musings? Let us laugh instead 
with a trader who turned his sense of 
humor into profit. Hear what I read 
from a board which topped a pile of 
bunnies tanned and ready to wear. 

“‘Ladies’ furs. Made from your skins 
or mine.” 

The sparkle in the owner’s eyes made 
me suspicious. I asked, “You know?” 

“Oh yes. I have lived in Chicago 
fifteen years.” 

Good English and the wit to use it. 
I might have learned much from this 
merry merchant, but a cry diverted me. 

It was young and determined. I 
turned to see youthful Japan, at least a 
vigorous part of it, protesting against the 
innovation of a baby-buggy. Mamma 
San’s back was good enough for him. 
I followed to see the end of the argu- 
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ment. Of course it ended in victory for 
son and a heartache and backache for 
mother. She evidently had spent her 
little all for the cheap go-cart which 
might help to ease the burden of carrying 
the boy. There was nothing for the bau- 
bles he so insistently demanded. 

The fund you gave me did glorious 
deeds that night. It helped to fill the 
despised cart with joy for the child and 
comfort for the mother, as it helped, 
later on, to fill many other little hearts 
with rapture. 

It came near to furnishing a meal for 
a man and woman, ragged and very 
poor. Kate dug them out of a doorway 
and hustled them into a luxuriant restau- 
rant. Soon there was a smile in every 
wrinkle of their poor old faces. They 
said they knew the God of Luck would 
not pass them by on that night—if they 
waited long enough. Kate and you were 
it. So was the proprietor. He declined 
to take a penny for the feast. So we 
bought warm neck-wrappings and hand- 
coverings instead. Between the dashes 
and dots this letter is freighted with 
some of the joy you gave. 

Out in the street men, women, and 
children played battledore and shuttle- 
cock. They seldom missed a stroke while 
they skilfully eluded street traffic. Mo- 
tor-"-buses raced up and down. Long 
processions of luxurious automobiles 
with more luxurious womankind within 
went this way and that. Side by side 
sped jinrikishas conveying gorgeous 
geisha maids to the next engagement. 


But not for a moment are you to think 
the tea-house ladies ever choose the 
lowly jinrikisha. Indeed, no! Rarely 
do they budge from their silken cushions 
these days unless assured a motor waits 
at the garden gate. 

A band of street singers, picturesquely 
ragged, chanted a forty-fourth verse for 
me for half a penny. For ten cents a 
baby acrobat stood on his head and gaily 
tossed a ball from two small feet. My 
two good-sized ones were giving out. I 
said, “Home, Kate.”” Weary, but happy, 
we faced about, stopping only to cheer 
a beggar and help out an overwrought 
lady who was singing for her supper. 

There were some joyous souls in the 
house across our garden. Hilarious en- 
cores for the singing girls and their 
tinkling samisens told the story. Otani 
San’s room was dark. I can hardly hold 
my curiosity to know if she has fled, and 
what will happen when she does! On 
the street the moon played hide-and- 
seek with the shadows. Two lovery 
young things walked arm-in-arm and 
chanted an ancient love-song. Certainly 
it was against the rule. But, as I told 
you, times are swiftly changing. Love’s 
young dream is heading the proces- 
sion. 

In the great world shuffle even the 
“passionless calm of the East” is being 
stamped with a different brand. Who 
can say how long the beauty of Nippon’s 
gladsome New Year will remain un- 
touched? Never mind! My pictures and 
yours will last as long as we do. 


(To be continued) 
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THE MARRIAGE IN KAIRWAN 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


ee the Holy lay asleep, pent 
in its thick walls. The moon 
had sunk at midnight, but the chill light 
seemed scarcely to have diminished; 
only the limewashed city had become a 
marble city, and all the towers turned 
fabulous in the fierce, dry needle rain of 
the stars that burn over the desert of 
mid-Tunisia. 

In the street Bab Djedid the nailed 
boots of the watch passed from west to 
east. When their thin racket had 
turned out and died in the dust of the 
market, Habib ben Habib emerged from 
the shadow of a door arch and, putting 
a foot on the tiled ledge of Bou-Kedj’s 
fry shop, swung up by cranny and gutter 
till he stood on the plain of the house- 
tops. 

Now he looked about him, for on 
this dim tableland he walked with his 
life in his hands. He looked to the west, 
toward the gate, to the south, to the 
northeast through the ghostly wood of 
minarets. Then, perceiving nothing that 
stirred, he went on, moving without 
sound in the camel-skin slippers he had 
taken from his father’s court. 

In the uncertain light, but for those 
slippers and the long-tasseled chechia on 
his head, one would not have taken him 
for anything but a European and a 
stranger. And one would have been 
right, almost. In the city of his birth 
and rearing, and of the birth and rearing 
of his Arab fathers generations dead, 
Habib ben Habib bel-Kalfate looked 
upon himself in the rebellious, romantic 
light of a prisoner in exile—exile from 
the streets of Paris where, in his four 
years, he had tasted the strange delights 
of the Christian—exile from the uni- 
versity where he had dabbled with his 


keen, light-ballasted mind in the learning 
of the conqueror. 

Sometimes, in the month since he had 
come home, he had shaken himself and 
wondered aloud, “Where am I?” with 
the least little hint, perhaps, of melo- 
drama. Sometimes, in the French café 
outside the walls, among the officers of 
the garrison, a bantering perversity 
drove him on to chant the old glories of 
Islam, the poets of Andalusia, and the 
bombastic histories of the saints; and in 
the midst of it, his face pink with the 
Frenchmen’s wine and his own bitter, 
half-frightened mockery, he would break 
off suddenly, “Voild, messieurs! you will 
see that I am the best of Mussulmans!” 
He would laugh then in a key so high 
and restless that the commandant, shak- 
ing his head, would murmur to the lieu- 
tenant beside him, “One day, Genet, we 
must be on the alert for a dagger in that 
quarter there, eh?” 

And Genet, who knew almost as much 
of the character of the university Arab 
as the commandant himself, would nod 
his head. 

When Habib had laughed for a mo- 
ment he would grow silent. Presently he 
would go out into the ugly dark of the 
foreign quarter, followed very often by 
Raoul Genet. He had known Raoul 
most casually in Paris. Here in the 
Tunisian bled, when Raoul held out his 
hand to say good-night under the gate 
lamp at the Bab Djelladin, the troubled 
fellow clung to it. The smell of the 
African city, coming under the great 
brick arch, reached out and closed 
around him like a hand—a hand bigger 
than Raoul’s. 

“You are my brother: not they. I 
am not of these people, Raoul!” 
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But then he would go in, under the 
black arch and the black shade of the 
false-pepper trees. In the darkness he 
felt the trees, centuries old, and all the 
blank houses watching him. .. . 


To-night, stealing across the sleeping 
roofs, he felt the starlit mosque towers 
watching him in secret, the pale, silent 
espionage of them who could wait. The 
hush of the desert troubled him. Youth 
troubled him. His lips were dry. 

He had come to an arbor covered with 
a vine. Whose it was, on what house- 
holder’s roof it was reared, he had never 
known. He entered. 

“She is not here.”” He moistened his 
lips with his tongue. 

He sat down on the stone divan to 
wait, watching toward the west through 
the doorway, across which hung a loop 
of vine, like a snake. 

He saw her a long way off, approach- 
ing by swift darts and intervals of immo- 
bility, when her whiteness grew a part 
of the whiteness of the terrace. It was 
so he had seen her moving on that first 
night when, half tipsy with wine and 
strangeness, he had pursued, caught her, 
and uncovered ker face. 

To-night she uncovered it herself. She 
put back the hooded fold of her haik, 
showing him her face, her scarlet mouth, 
her wide eyes, long at the outer corners, 
her hair aflame with henna. 

The hush of a thousand empty miles 
lay over the city. For an hour nothing 
lived but the universe, the bright dust in 
the sky. ... 

That hush was disrupted. The single 
long crash of a human throat! Rolling 
down over the plain of the housetops! 

“La illah il Allah, Mohammed rassoul 
"lah! Allah Akbar! God is great!” 

One by one the dim towers took it up. 

he call to prayer rolled between the 
stars and the town. It searched the 
white runways. It penetrated the vine- 
bowered arbor. Little by little, tower by 
tower, it died. In a fondouk outside the 
gate a waking camel lifted a gargling 


wail. A jackal dog barked in the Oued 
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Zaroud two miles away. And again the 
silence of the desert came up over the 
city walls. 

Under the vine Habib whispered: 
“No, I don’t care anything about thy 
name. A name is such a little thing. I'll 
call thee ‘ Nedjma,’ because we are under 
the stars.” 

“Ai, Nedjmetek—‘Thy Star’! The 
girl’s lips moved drowsily. In the dark 
her eyes shone with a dull, steady luster, 
unblinking, unquestioning, always un- 
questioning. 

That slumberous acquiescence, taken 
from all her Arab mothers, began to 
touch his nerves with the old uneasiness. 
He took her shoulders between his hands 
and shook her roughly, crying in a 
whisper: 

“Why dost thou do nothing but re- 
peat my words? Talk! Say things to me! 
Thou art like the rest; thou wouldst try 
to make me seem like these Arab men, 
who wish for nothing in a woman but the 
shadow of themselves. And I am not 
like that!” 

“No, sidi, no.” 

“But talk! Tell me things, about thy- 
self, thy life, thy world. Talk! In Paris, 
now, a man and a woman can talk to- 
gether—yes—as if they were two friends 
met in a coffeehouse. And those women 
can talk! Ah! in Paris I have known 
women—” 

The girl stirred now. Her eyes nar- 
rowed; the dark line of her lips thinned. 
At last something comprehensible had 
touched her mind. 

“Thou hast known many women, 
then, sidi! Thou hast come here but to 
tell me that? Me, who am of little 
beauty in a man’s eyes!” 

Habib laughed under his breath. He 
shook her again. He kissed her and 
kissed her again on her red lips. 

“Thou art jealous, then! But thou 
canst not comprehend. Canst thou 
comprehend this, that thou art more 
beautiful by many times than any other 
woman I have ever seen? Thou art a 
heaven of loveliness and I cannot live 
without thee. That is true. ... Nedjma. 
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I am going to take thee for my wife, 
because I cannot live without thine eyes, 
thy lips, the fragrance of thy hair. .. . 
Yes, I am going to marry thee, my star. 
It is written! It is written!” 

For the first time he could not see her 
eyes. She had turned them away. Once 
again something had come in contact 
with the smooth, heavy substance of her 
mind. He pulled at her. 

“Say! Say, Nedjma! . 
ten!” 

“It is not written, sidi.” The same 
ungroping acquiescence was in her 
whisper. “I have been promised, sidi, 
to another than thee.” 

Habib’s arms let go; her weight sank 
away in the dark under the vine. The 
silence of the dead night crept in and lay 
between them. 

“And in the night of thy marriage, 
then, thy husband—or thy father, if 
thou hast a father—will kill thee.” 

“In-cha-'llah. If it be the will of God.” 

Again the silence came and lay heavy 
between them. A minute and another 
minute went away. Habib’s wrists were 
shaking. His breast began to heave. 
With a sudden roughness he took her 
back, to devour her lips and eves and 
hair with the violence of his kisses. 

“No, no! I'll not have it! No! Thou 
art too beautiful for any other man than 
I even to look upon! No, no, no!” 


. . It is writ- 


%> 


Habib ben Habib walked out of the 
gate Djelladin. The day had come; the 
dawn made a crimson flame in the false- 


pepper trees. The life of the gate was 
already at full tide of sound and color, 
braying, gargling, quarreling—nomads 
wading in their flocks, Djlass country- 
men, Singalese soldiers, Jewish pack- 
peddlers, Bedouin women bent double 
under their stacks of desert fire-grass, 
streaming inward, dust white, dust yel- 
low, and all red in the dawn under the 
red wall. 

The flood ran against him. It tried to 
suck him back into the maw of the city. 
He fought against it with his shoulders 
and his knees. He tried not to run. It 


sucked him back. A wandering Aissaoua 
plucked at his sleeve and held under his 
nose a desert viper that gave off metalli: 
rose glints in its slow, pained constric- 
tions. 

“To the glory of Sidna Aissa, master, 
two sous.” 

He kept tugging at Habib’s sleeve, 
holding him back, sucking him back with 
his twisting reptile into the city of the 
faithful. 

“In the name of Jesus, master, two 
copper sous!” 

Habib’s nerves snapped. He struck off 
the holy mendicant with his fist. “That 
the devil grill thee!” he chattered. He 
ran. He bumped into beasts. He 
bumped into a blue tunic. He halted, 
blinked, and passed a hand over his hot- 
lidded eyes. He stammered: 

“My friend! I have been looking for 
you! Hamdou lillah! El hamdou ’llah!” 

Raoul Genet, studying the flushed, 
bright-eyed, unsteady youth, put up a 
hand to cover a little smile, half ironic, 
half pitying. 

“So, Habib ben Habib, you revert! 
Camel drivers’ talk in your mouth and 
camel’s-hide slippers on your feet. Al- 
ready you revert! Eh?” 

“No, that is not the truth. But I am 
in need of a friend.” 

“You look like a ghost, Habib.”” The 
faint smile still twisted Raoul’s lips. “Or 
a drunken angel. You have not slept.” 

“That’s of no importance. I tell you 
I am in need—” 

““You’ve not had coffee, Habib. When 
you've had coffee—” 

“Coffee! My God! Raoul, that you 
go on talking of coffee when life and 
death are in the balance! For I can’t 
live without— Listen, now! Strictly! 
I have need to-night—to-morrow night 
—one night when it is dark—I have need 
of the garrison car.” 

The other made a blowing sound. 
“T’m the commandant, am I, overnight? 
Zut! The garrison car!” 

Habib took hold of his arm and held it 
tight. “If not the car, two horses, then. 
And I call you my friend.” 
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“Two horses! Ah! So! I begin to 
perceive. Youth! Youth!” 

“Don’t jibe, Raoul! I have need of 
two horses—two horses that are fast and 
strong.” 

‘Are the horses in thy father’s stable, 
then, of no swiftness and of no strength?” 

It was said in the patois, the bastard 
Arabic of the Tunisian bled. A shadow 
had fallen across them; the voice came 
from above. From the height of his 
crimson saddle Si Habib bel-Kalfate 
awaited the answer of his son. His 
brown, unlined, black-bearded face, 
shadowed in the hood of his creamy bur- 
noose, remained serene, benign, urbanely 
attendant. But if an Arab knows when 
to wait, he knows also when not to wait. 
And now it was as if nothing had been 
said before. 

“Greeting, my son. I have been seek- 
ing thee. Thy couch was not slept upon 
last night.” 

Habib’s face was sullen to stupidity. 
“Last night, sire, I slept at the caserne, 
at the invitation of my friend, Lieu- 
tenant Genet, whom you see beside 
me.” 

The Arab, turning in his saddle, ap- 


peared to notice the Christian for the’ 


first time. His lids drooped; his head 
inclined an inch. 

“Greeting to thee, oh master!” 

“To thee, greeting!” 

“Thou art in well-being?” 

“There is no ill. And thou?” 

“There is no ill. That the praise be 
to God, and the prayer!” 

Bel-Kalfate cleared his throat and 
lifted the reins from the neck of his mare. 

‘Rest in well-being!” he pronounced. 

Raoul shrugged his shoulders a little 
and murmured: “May God multiply 
thy days! ... And yours, too,” he 
added to Habib in French. He bowed 
and took his leave. 

Bel - Kalfate watched him away 
through the thinning crowd, sitting his 
saddle stolidly, in an attitude of rumina- 
tion. When the blue cap had vanished 
behind the blazing corner of the wool 
dyers, he threw the reins to his Suda- 


nese stirrup boy and got down to the 
ground. He took his son’s hand. So, 
palm in palm, at a grave pace, they 
walked back under the arch into the city. 
The market-going stream was nearly 
done. The tide, against which at its 
flood Habib had fought and won ground, 
carried him down again with its last 
shallow wash—so easily! 

His nerves had gone slack. He walked 
in a heavy white dream. The city drew 
him deeper into its murmurous heart. 
The walls pressed closer and hid him 
away. The souks swallowed him under 
their shadowy arcades. The breath of 
the bazaar, fetor of offal, stench of raw 
leather, and all the creeping perfumes of 
Barbary, attar of roses, chypre and 
amber and musk, clogged his senses like 
the drug of some abominable seduction. 
He was weary, weary, weary. And in a 
strange, troubling way he was at rest. 

“*Mektoub! It is written! It is written 
in the book of the destiny of man!” 

With a kind of hypnotic fascination, 
out of the corners of his eyes, he took 
stock of the face beside him, the face of 
the strange being that was his father— 
the broad, moist, unmarked brow; the 
large eyes, heavy-lidded, serene; the full- 
fleshed cheeks, from which the beard 
sprang soft and rank, and against which 
a hyacinth, pendent over the ear, 
showed with a startling purity of pallor; 
and the mobile, deep-colored, humid 
lips—the lips of the voluptuary, the eyes 
of the dreamer, the brow of the man of 
never-troubled faith. 

“Am I like that?” And then, “What 
can that one be to me?” 

As if in answer, bel-Kalfate’s gaze 
came to his son. 

“T love thee,” he said, and he kissed 
Habib’s temple with his lips. “Thou 
art my son,” he went on, “and my eyes 
were thirsty to drink of the sight of thee. 
It is el jammaa.' Itis time we should go 
to the prayer. We shall go with Hadji 
Daoud to-day, for afterward, there at 
the mosque, I have rendezvous with his 
friends, in the matter of the dowry. It 

1Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath. 
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is the day, thou rememberest, that he 
appointed.” 

Habib wanted to stop. He wanted to 
think. He wanted time- But the serene, 
warm pressure of his father’s hand car- 
ried him on. 

Stammering words fell from his mouth. 

“My mother—I remember — my 
mother, it is true, said something—but I 
did not altogether comprehend—and— 
Oh! my sire—” 

“Thou shalt be content. Thou art a 
man now. The days of thy learning are 
accomplished. Thou hast suffered exile; 
now is thy reward prepared. And the 
daughter of the notary, thy betrothed, 
is as lovely as a palm tree in the morning 
and as mild as sweet milk, beauteous 
as a pearl, Habib, a milk-white pearl. 
See!” 

Drawing from his burnoose a sack of 
Moroccan lambskin, he opened it and 
lifted out a pearl. His fingers, even at 
rest, seemed to caress it. They slid back 
among the treasure in the sack, the bar- 
gaining price for the first wife of the only 
son of a man blessed by God. And now 
they brought forth also a red stone, cut 
in the fashion of Tunis. 


“A milk-white sea pearl, look thou; to ~ 


wed in a jewel with the blood-red ruby 
that is the son of my breast. Ah, Habib, 
my Habib, but thou shalt be content!’ 

They stood in the sunlight before the 
green door of a mosque. As the hand of 
the city had reached out for Habib 
through the city gate, so now the prayer, 
throbbing like a tide across the pillared 
mystery of the court, reached out 
through the doorway in the blaze. . 
And he heard his own voice, strange in 
his mouth, shallow as a bleat: 

“Why, then, sire—why, oh! why, 
then, hast thou allowed me to make of 
those others the friends of my spirit, the 
companions of my mind?” 

“They are neither companions nor 
friends of thine, for God is God!” 

““And why hast thou sent me to learn 
the teaching of the French?” 

“When thou settest thy horse against 
an enemy it is well to have two lances 


to thy hand—thine own and his... . 
And it is written, Habib, son of Habib, 
that thou shalt be content. . . . Put 
off thy shoes now and come. It is time 
we were at prayer.” 


Summer died. Autumn grew. With 
the approach of winter an obscure nerv- 
ousness spread over the land. In the 
dust of its eight months’ drought, from 
one day to another, from one glass-dry 
night to another, the desert waited for 
the coming of the rains. The earth 
cracked. A cloud sailing lone and high 
from the coast of Sousse passed under 
the moon and everywhere men stirred in 
their sleep, woke, looked out—from 
their tents on the cactus steppes, from 
fondouks on the camel tracks of the west, 
from marble courts of Kairwan... . 
The cloud passed on and vanished in 
the sky. On the plain the earth cracks 
crept and ramified. Gaunt beasts tugged 
at their heel ropes and would not be still. 
The jackals came closer to the tents. 
The city slept again, but in its sleep it 
seemed to mutter and twitch. . . . 

In the serpent-spotted light under the 
vine on the housetop Habib muttered, 
too, and twitched a little. It was as if 
the arid months had got in under his skin 
and peeled off the coverings of his nerves. 
The girl’s eyes widened with a gradual, 
phlegmatic wonder of pain under the 
pinch of his blue fingers on her arms. 
His face was the color of the moon. 

“Am I a child of three years, that my 
father should lead me here or lead me 
there by the hand? Am I that?” 

“Nay, sidi, nay.” 

“Am I a sheep between two wells, 
that the herder’s stick should tell me, 
“Here, and not there, thou shalt drink’? 
Am I a sheep?” 

“Thou art neither child nor sheep, 
sidi, but a lion!” 

“Yes, a lion!’ A sudden thin exalta- 
tion shook him like a fever chill. 
“T am more than a lion, Nedjma, I 
am a man—just as the Rowmi' are men 
—men who decide—men who undertake 

1Romans—+.c., Christians 
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—agitate—accomplish . . . and now, for 
the last time, I have decided. A fate has 
given thy loveliness to me, and no man 
shall take it away from me toenjoy. I 
will take it away from them instead! 
From all the men of this Africa, conquered 
bv the French. Hark! I will come and 
take thee away in the night, to the larid 
beyond the sea, where thou mayest be al- 
ways near me, and neither God nor man 
say yes or no!” 

“And there, sidi, beyond the sea, I 
may talk unveiled with other men? As 
thou hast told me, in France—” 

“Yes, yes, as I have told thee, there 
thou mayest—thou—” 

He broke off, lost in thought, staring 
down at the dim oval of her face. Again 
he twitched a little. Again his fingers 
tightened on her arms. He twisted her 
around with a kind of violence of con- 
frontation. 

“But wouldst thou rather talk with 
other men than with me? Dost thou no 
longer love me, then?” 

“ 4i, master, I love thee. I wish to 
see no other man than thee.” 

“Ah, my star, I know!” He drew her 
close and covered her face with his kisses. 

And in her ear he whispered: “And 
when I come for thee in the night, thou 
wilt go with me? Say!” 

“T will go, sidi. In-cha-'llah! If God 
will!” 

At that he shook her again, even more 
roughly than before. 

“Don’t say that! Not, ‘If God will!’ 
Say to me, ‘If thou wilt!” 

“ At— Ai—”’ 

There was a silence. 

“But let it be quickly,” he heard her 
whispering, after a while. Under his 
hand he felt a slow shiver moving over 
her arms. “ Nekaf!’’ she breathed, so low 
that he could hardly hear. “I am 
afraid.” 


It was another night when the air was 
electric and men stirred in their sleep. 
Lieutenant Genet turned over in bed 
and stared at the moonlight streaming 
in through the window from the court 


of the caserne. In the moonlight stood 
Habib. 

“What do you want?” Genet de- 
manded, gruff with sleep. 

“I came to you because you are my 
friend.” 

The other rubbed his eyes and peered 
through the window to mark the Suda- 
nese sentry standing awake beside his 
box at the gate. 

“How did you get in?” 

“T got in as I shall get out, not only 
from here, but from Kairwan, from 
Africa— because I am a man of 
decision.” 

“You are also, Habib, a skeleton. 
The moon shows through you. What 
have you been doing these weeks, these 
months, that you should be so shivery 
and so thin? Is it Old Africa gnawing at 
your bones? Or are you, perhaps, in 
love?” 

“I am in love. Yes..... Ai, ai, 
Raoul habiby, if but thou couldst see 
her—the lotus bloom opening at dawn— 
the palm tree in a land of streams—” 

“Talk French!” Genet got his legs 
over the side of the bed and sat up. He 
passed a hand through his hair. ‘You 
are in love, then . . . and again I tell 
you, for perhaps the twentieth time, 
Habib, that between a man and a woman 
in Islam there is no such thing as love.” 

“But I am not in Islam. I am not in 
anything! And if you could but see 
her—” 

** Lust!” 

“What do you mean by ‘lust’?” 

“Lust is the thing you find where you 
don’t find trust. Lust is a priceless per- 
fume that a man has in a crystal vial, 
and he is the miser of its fragrance. He 
closes the windows when he takes the 
stopper out of that bottle to drink its 
breath, and he puts the stopper back 
quickly again, so that it will not evapo- 
rate—not too soon.” 

“But that, Raoul, is love! All men 
know that for love. The priceless per- 
fume in a crystal beyond price.” 

“Yes, love, too, is the perfume in the 
vial. But the man who has that vial 
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opens the windows and throws the stop- 
per away, and all the air is sweet, for- 
ever. The perfume evaporates, forever. 
And this, Habib, is the miracle. The 
vial is never any emptier than when it 
began.” 

“Yes, yes—I know—perhaps—but to- 
night I have no time—” 

The moon did shine through him. He 
was but a rag blown in the dark wind. 
He had been torn to pieces too long. 

“T have no time!” he repeated, with a 
feverish force. “‘ Listen, Raoul, my dear 
friend. To-day the price was paid in 
the presence of the cadi, Ben Iskhar. 
Three days from now they lead me to 
marriage with the daughter of the 
notary. What, to me, is the daughter of 
the notary? They lead me like a sheep 
to kill at a tomb. . . . Raoul, for the 
sake of our friendship, give me hold of 
your hand. To-morrow night—the car! 
Or, if you say you haven’t the disposal 
of the car, bring me horses.”” And again 
the shaking of his nerves got the better 
of him; again he tumbled back into the 


country tongue. “For the sake of God, 
bring me two horses! By Sidna Aissa! 
by the Three Hairs from the Head of 
the Prophet I swear it! My first-born 


shall be named for thee, Raoul. Only 
bring thou horses! Raoul! Raoul!’ 

It was the whine of the beggar of 
Barbary. Genet lay back, his hands be- 
hind his head, staring into the shadows 
under the ceiling. 

“Better the car. I'll manage it with 
some lies. To-morrow night at moon- 
set I'll have the car outside the gate 
Djedid.”” After a moment he added, 
under his breath, “ But I know your kind 
too well, Habib ben Habib, and I know 
that you will not be there.” 


Habib was not there. From moonset 
till half past three, well over two hours, 
Genet waited, sitting on the stone in the 
shadow of the gate or prowling the little 
square inside. He smoked twenty ciga- 
rettes. He yawned three times twenty 
times. At last he went out, got into the 
car and drove away. . 


As the throb of the engine grew faint 
a figure in European clothes and a long 
tasseled chechia crept out from the dark 
of a door arch along the street. It ad- 
vanced toward the gate. It started back 
at a sound. It rallied again, a figure 


-bedeviled by vacillation. It came as far 


as the well in the center of the little 
square. 

On the horizon toward the coast of 
Sousse rested a low black wall of cloud. 
Lightning came out of it from time to 
time and ran up the sky, soundless, glim- 
mering. ... The cry of the morning 
muezzin rolled down over the town. 
The lightning showed the figure sprawled 
face down on the cool stone of the coping 
of the well... . 


The court of the house of bel-Kalfate 
swam in the glow of candles. A striped 
awning shut out the night sky, heavy 
with clouds, and the women, crowding 
for stolen peeps on the flat roof. A con- 
fusion of voices, raillery, laughter, eddied 
around the arcaded walls, and thin 
music bound it together with a monoto- 
nous count of notes. 

Through the doorway from the marble 
entresol where he stood, Habib could see 
his father, cross-legged on a dais, with 
the notary. They sat hand in hand like 
big children, conversing gravely. With 
them was the caid of Kairwan, the cadi, 
ben Iskhar, and a dark-skinned cousin 
from the oases of the Djerid in the south. 
Their garments shone; there was per- 
fume in their beards. On a rostrum be- 
yond and above the crowded heads the 
musicians swayed at their work— 
tabouka players with strong, nervous 
thumbs; an oily, gross lutist; an organ- 
ist, watching everything with the lizard 
eyes of the hashish taker. Among them, 
behind a taborette piled with bait of 
food and drink, the Jewish dancing 
woman from Algiers lolled in her cush- 
ions, a drift of white disdain. . . . 

He saw it all through a kind of mist. 
It was as if time had halted, and he was 
still at the steaming hammam of the 
afternoon, his spirit and his flesh un- 
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done, and all about him in the perfumed 
vapor of the bath the white bodies of his 
boyhood comrades glimmering luminous 
and opalescent. 

His flesh was still asleep, and so was 
his soul. The hand of his father city 
bad come closer about him, and for a 
moment it seemed that he was too 
weary, or too lazy, to push it away. For 
a little while he drifted with the warm 
and perfumed cloud of the hours. 

Hands turned him around. It was 
Houseen Abdelkader, the caid’s son, the 
comrade of long ago—Houseen in silk of 
wine and silver, hyacinths pendent on 
his cheeks, a light of festival in his eyes. 

“ Es-selam alekoum, ya Habib habiby!” 
It was the salutation in the plural—to 
Habib, and to the angels that walk, one 
at either shoulder of every son of God. 
And as he spoke he threw a new white 
burnoose over Habib’s head, so that it 
hung down straight and covered him like 
a bridal veil. 

“ Alekoum selam, ya Seenou!”’ It was 
the name of boyhood, Seenou, the 
diminutive, that fell from Habib’s lips. 
And he could not call it back. 

““Come thou now.” He felt the gentle 
push of Houseen’s hands. He found 
himself moving toward the door that 
stood open into the street. The light of 
an outer conflagration was in his eyes. 
The thin music of lute and tabouka in the 
court behind him grew thinner; the 
boom of drums and voices in the street 
grew big. He had crossed the threshold. 
A hundred candles, carried in horizontal 
banks on laths by little boys, came 
around him on three sides, like foot- 
lights. And beyond the glare, in the 
flaming mist, he saw the street Dar-el- 
Bey massed with men. All their faces 
were toward him, hot yellow spots in 
which the black spots of their mouths 
gaped and vanished. 

“That the marriage of Habib be 
blessed! Blessed be the marriage of 
Habib!” 

The riot of sound began to take form. 
It began to emerge in a ‘measure, a 


boom-boom-boom of tambours and big 


goatskin drums. A bamboo fife struck 
into a high, quavering note. The singing 
club of Sidibou-Said joined voice. 

The footlights were moving forward 
toward the street of the market. Habib 
moved with them a few slow paces, 
without effort or will. And again they 
had all stopped. It could not be more 
than two hundred yards to the house of 
the notary and his waiting bride, but by 
the ancient tradition of Kairwan an hour 
must be consumed on the way. 

An hour! An eternity! Panic came 
over Habib. He turned his hooded eyes 
for some path of escape. To the right, 
Houseen! To the left, close at his shoul- 
der, Mohammed Sherif—Mohammed 
the laughing and the well-beloved— 
Mohammed, with whom in the long, 
white days he used to chase lizards by 
the pool of the Aglabides . . . in the 
long, white, happy days, while beyond 
the veil of palms the swaying camel 
palanquins of women, like huge, bright 
blooms, went northward up the Tunis 
BOREL 0s 0s 

What made him think of that? 

“* Boom - boom - boom - boom!”” ~— And 
around the drums beyond the candles he 
heard them singing: 


On the day of the going away of my Love, 

When the litters, carrying the women of the 
tribe, 

Traversed the valley of Dad, like a sea, mirage, 

They were like ships, great ships, the work of 
the children of Adoul, 

Or like the boats of Yamen’s sons... . 


“Boom - boom!” The monotonous 
pulse, the slow minor slide of sixteenth 
tones, the stark rests—he felt the hyp- 
notic pulse of the old music tampering 
with the pulse of his blood. It gave him 
a queer creeping fright. He shut his eyes, 
as if that would keep it out. And in the 
glow of his lids he saw the tents on the 
naked desert; he saw the forms of veiled 
women; he saw the horses of warriors 
coming like a breaker over the sand— 
the horses of the warriors of God! 

He pulled the burnoose over his lids 
to make them dark. And even in the 
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dark he could see. He saw two eyes 
gazing at his, untroubled, untroubling, 
out of the desert night. And they were 
the eyes of any woman—the eyes of his 
bride, of his sister, his mother, the eyes 
of his mothers a thousand years dead. 

“Master!” they said. 

They were pushing him forward by 
the elbows, Mohammed and Houseen. 
He opened his eyes. The crowd swam 
before him through the yellow glow. 
Something had made an odd breach in 
his soul, and through the breach came 
memories. 

Memories! There at his left was the 
smoky shelf of blind Moulay’s café— 
black-faced, white-eyed old Moulay. 
Moulay was dead now, many years, but 
the men still sat in the same attitudes, 
holding the same cups, smoking the same 
chibouk with the same gulping of bubbles 
asin the happy days. And there between 
the café and the souk gate was the same 
whitewashed niche where three lads used 
to sit with their feet tucked under their 
little kashabias, their chechias awry on 


their shaven polls, and their lips pursed 
to spit after the leather legs of the infidel 


conquerors passing by. ‘The Roumi, 
the French blasphemers, the defilers of 
the mosque! Spit on the dogs! Spit! 

Behind his reverie the drums boomed, 
the voices chanted. The lament of 
drums and voices beat at the back of 
his brain—while he remembered the 
three lads sitting in the niche, waiting 
from one white day to another for the 
coming of Moulay Saa, the Messiah; 
watching for the Holy War to begin. 

**And I shall ride in the front rank of 
the horsemen, please God!” 

“And I, I shall ride at Moulay Saa’s 
right hand, please God, and I shall cut 
the necks of Roumi with my sword, 
like barley straw!” 

Habib advanced in the spotlight of the 
candles. Under the burnoose his face, 
half shadowed, looked green and white, 
as if he were sick to his death. Or, per- 
haps, as if he were being born again. 

The minutes passed, and they were 
hours. The music went on, interminable, 


** Boom-boom-boom-boom—” But now 


Habib himself was the instrument, and 
now the old song of his race played its 
will on him. 

Pinkness began to creep over the 
green-white cheeks. The cadence of the 
chanting had changed. It grew ardent, 
melting, voluptuous. 


. - » And conquests I have made among the 
fair ones, perfume inundated, 

Beauties ravishing, that sway in an air of 
musk and saffron, 

Bearing still on their white necks the traces of 
ee 


It hung under the pepper trees, drunk 
with the beauty of flesh, fainting with 
passion. Above the trees mute lightning 
played in the cloud. Habib ben Habib 
was born again. Again, after exile, he 
came back into the heritage. He saw the 
heaven of the men of his race. He saw 
Paradise in a walking dream. He saw 
women forever young and forever lovely 
in a land of streams, women forever 
changing, forever virgin, forever new; 
strangers intimate and tender. The 
angels of a creed of love—or of lust! 

“Lust is the thing you find where you 
don’t find trust.” 

A thin echo of the Frenchman’s dia- 
tribe flickered through his memory, and 
he smiled. He smiled because his eyes 
were open now. He seemed to see this 
Christian fellow sitting on his bed, bare- 
footed, rumple-haired, talking dogmati- 
cally of perfumes and vials and stoppers 
thrown away, talking of faith in women. 
And that was the jest. For he seemed to 
see the women, over there in Paris, that 
the brothers of that naive fellow trusted 
—trusted alone with a handsome young 
university student from Tunisia. Ha- 
ha-ha! Now he remembered. He wanted 
to laugh out loud at a race of men that 
could be as simple as that. He wanted 
to laugh at the bursting of the iridescent 
bubble of faith in the virtue of beautiful 
women. The Arab knew! 

A color of health was on his face; his 
step had grown confident. Of a sudden, 
and very quietly, all the mixed past was 
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blotted out. He heard only the chanting 
voices and the beating drums. 


Once I came into the tent of a young beauty on 
a day of rain... . 

Beauty blinding. . . . Charms that ravished 
and made drunkards of the eyes... . 


His blood ran with the song, pulse and 
pulse. The mute lightning came down 
through the trees and bathed his soul. 
And, shivering a little, he let his 
thoughts go for the first time to the 
strange and virgin creature that awaited 
his coming there, somewhere, behind 
some blind house wall, so near. 

“Thou hast suffered exile. Now is thy 
reward prepared.” 

What a fool! What a fool he had been! 

He wanted to run now. The lassitude 
of months was gone from his limbs. He 
wanted to fling aside that clogging 
crowd, run, leap, arrive. How long was 
this hour? Where was he? He tried to 
see the housetops to know, but the glow 
was in his eyes. He felt the hands of his 
comrades on his arms. 

But now there was another sound in 
the air. His ears, strained to the alert, 
caught it above the drums and voices— 
a thin, high ulullation. It came from 
behind high walls and hung among the 
leaves of the trees, a phantom yodeling, 
the welcoming “ you-you-you-you” of the 
women of Islam. 

Before him he saw that the crowd had 
vanished. Even the candles went away. 
There was a door, and the door was open. 

He entered, and no one followed. He 
penetrated alone into an empty house of 
silence, and all around him the empti- 
ness moved and the silence rustled. 

He traversed a court and came into a 
chamber where there was a light. He 
saw a negress, a Sudanese duenna, 
crouching in a corner and staring at him 
with white eyes. He turned toward the 
other side of the room. 

She sat on a high divan, like a throne, 
her hands palms together, her legs 
crossed. In the completeness of her im- 
mobility she might have been a doll, or 


a corpse. After the strict fashion of 
Vou, CXLIV.—No. 859.—4 


brides, her eyebrows were painted in 
thick black arches, her lips drawn in 
scarlet, her cheeks splashed with rose. 
Her face was a mask and jewels in a 
crust hid the flame of her hair. Under 
the stiff kohl of their lids her eyes turned 
neither to the left nor to the right. She 
seemed not to breathe. It is a dishonor 
for a maid to look or to breathe in the 
moment when her naked face suffers for 
the first time the gaze of the lord whom 
she has never seen. 

A minute passed away. 

“This js the thing that is mine!” A 
blinding exultation ran through his 
brain and flesh. “Better this than the 
‘trust’ of fools and infidels! No question 
here of ‘faith.’ Here I know! I know 
that this thing that is mine has not been 
bandied about by the eyes of all the 
men in the world. I know that this per- 
fume has never been breathed by the 
passergyin the street. I know that it has 
been treasured from the beginning in a 
secret place—against this moment—for 
me. This bud has come to its opening in 
a hidden garden; no man has ever looked 
upon it; no man will ever look upon it. 
None but I.” 

He roused himself. He moved nearer, 
consumed with the craving and exqui- 
site curiosity of the new. He stood be- 
fore the dais and gazed into the un- 
wavering eyes. As he gazed, as his sight 
forgot the grotesque doll painting of the 
face around those eyes, something queer 
began to come over him. A confusion. 
Something bothering. A kind of fright. 

“Thou!”’ he breathed. 

Her icy stillness endured. Not once 
did her dilated pupils waver from the 
straight line. Not once did her bosom 
lift with breath. 

“Thou! It is thou, then, O runner on 
the housetops by night!” 

The fright of his soul grew deeper, and 
suddenly it went out. And in its place 
there came a black calm. 

The eyes before him remained trans- 
fixed in the space beyond his shoulder. 
But by and by the painted lips stirred 
once. 
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“ Nekaf! .. . I am afraid!” 
Habib turned away and went out of 
the house. 


In the house of bel-Kalfate the Jewess 
danced, still, even in voluptuous motion, 
a white drift of disdain. The music 
eddied under the rayed awning. Raillery 
and laughter were magnified. More than 
a little bokha, the forbidden liquor dis- 
tilled of figs, had been consumed im 
secret. Eyes gleamed; lips hung. .. . 
Alone in the thronged court, on the dais, 
the host and the notary, the caid, the 
cadi and the cousin from the south con- 
tinued to converse in measured tones, 
holding their coffee cups in their palms. 

“It comes to me, on thought,”’ pro- 
nounced bel-Kalafe, inclining his head 
toward the notary with an air of courtly 
deprecation—*‘it comes to me that thou 
hast been defrauded. For what is a 


trifle of ten thousand douros of gilver as 
against the rarest jewel (I am certain, 
sidi) that has ever crowned the sex 
which thou mayest perhaps forgive me 


for mentioning?” 

And in the same tone, with the same 
gesture, Hadji Daoud replied: “Nay, 
master and friend, by the Beard of the 
Prophet, but I should repay thee the half. 
For that is a treasure for a sultan’s daugh- 
ter, and this fillette of mine (forgive me) 
is of no great beauty or worth—” 

“In saying that, Sidi Hadji, thou say- 
est a thing which is at odds with half 
the truth.” 

They were startled at the voice of 
Habib coming from behind their backs. 

“For thy daughter, Sidi Hadji, thy 
Zina, is surely as lovely as the full moon 
sinking in the west in the hour before 
the dawn.” 

The words were fair. But bel-Kalfate 
was looking at his son’s face. 

“Where are thy comrades?” he asked, 
in a low voice. “How hast thou come?” 
Then, with a hint of haste: “The dance 
is admirable. It would be well that we 
should remain quiet, Habib, my son.” 

But the notary continued to face the 
young man. He set his cup down and 


clasped his hands about his knee. The 
knuckles were a little white. 

“May I beg thee, Habib ben Habil). 
that thou shouldst speak the thing whic}, 
is in thy mind?” 

“There is only this, sidi; a little thing 
When thou hast another bird to vend i 
the market of bearts, it would perha))s 
be well to examine with care the cage in, 
which thou hast kept that bird. 

“Thy daughter,” he added, after 
moment of silence—‘thy daughter, Sici 
Hadji, is with child.” 

That was all that was said. Haxdji 
Daoud lifted his cup and drained it, 
sucking politely at the dregs. The cadi 
coughed. The caid raised his eyes to the 
awning and appeared to listen. Then he 
observed, “‘To-night, in-cha-’llah, it will 
rain.” The notary pulled his burnoose 
over his shoulders, groped down with his 
toes for his slippers, and got to his feet. 

“Rest in well-being!” he said. Then, 
without haste, he went out. 

Habib followed him tardily as far as 
the outer door. In the darkness of the 
empty street he saw the loom of the 
man’s figure moving off toward his own 
house, still without any haste. 

“ And in the night of thy marriage thy 
husband, or thy father, if thou hast a 
father—” 

Habib did not finish with the memory. 
He turned and walked a few steps along 
the street. He could still hear the 
music and the clank of the Jewess’s 
silver in his father’s court. . . . 

“In-cha-llah!” she had said, that 
night. 

And, after all, it had been the will of 
Ged... % 

A miracle had happened. All the dry 
pain had gone out of the air. Just now 
the months of waiting for the winter 
rains were done. All about him the big, 
cool drops were spattering on the in- 
visible stones. The rain bathed his face. 
His soul was washed with the waters of 
the merciful God of Arab men. 

For, after all, from the beginning, it 
had been written. All written! 

“* Mektoub!” 
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THE OLDEST CASE ON THE CALENDAR 


BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


BOUT this time of year, when we 
A close the doors and turn on the 
radiator, it is possible to approach closer 
to our real selves than in summer. This 
is true the more particularly after a sea- 
son of torrid ferocity like the summer 
of 1921. Even at its happiest, summer, 
with its wide vistas, offers too many dis- 
tractions; it is far too easy to watch the 
world go by without really seeing it. 
Four walls, on the other hand, compel 
concentration. Questions which in mid- 
summer we view languidly or in a spirit 
of irritation induced by the heat, may 
be contemplated with philosophic calm 
when the north wind rides hard and fast 
and cheerily rattles the shutter. But be 
not deceived. I have no intention of add- 
ing to the pyramid of literature bearing 
upon the respective merits of Winter and 
Summer. By these commonplaces I am 
merely negotiating a cautious approach 
to graver matters, hoping to establish my- 
self with the reader on terms of our com- 
mon humanity. 

Having heard during the summer 
much discussion of the changing order, 
most of it depressingly pessimistic, I am 
disposed to take advantage of a quiet 
evening at home to ponder these things 
yet again. The case of Age versus Youth 
is one of the oldest on the calendar of 
the Court of Time; it is perennially lis 
pendens, never attaining the dignity of 
res judicata. Nor will it ever be disposed 
of and final judgment rendered until 
Time itself shall cease to be; but it adds 
to the joy of existence for successive gen- 
erations to dally with the case, bring it to 
an issue with a fine flourish of sincerity 
only to find that the plaintiff’s witnesses 
have passed beyond reach of the sheriff’s 
writ, whereupon the original defendant, 


having grown old, institutes a proceeding 
de novo against a new crop of Youth, 

Time, sitting placidly upon the bench, 
must be highly entertained and not a 
little amused that a case which mani- 
festly never can reach a final decree 
should reappear upon the records as 
each new generation begins to assert it- 
self. What really is the gravamen of the 
ancient complaint? Is the oft-renewed 
indictment meritorious, and is it sup- 
ported by competent evidence? Frankly, 
my sympathies are wholly with Youth, 
the mystified yet smiling defendant; and, 
as the plaintiffs are so prone to default 
or show themselves absurdly unreason- 
able and violent when they dash in to 
amend the ancient complaint or to ask 
postponement of the hearing, I am dis- 
posed to change the monotonous routine 
by invoking an extraordinary process to 
compel the complainants to appear at 
the bar forthwith and unfold themselves 
as to the exact nature of the relief they 
demand. 

Just what is it that those who are so 
filled with forebodings as to the present 
and immediately succeeding generations 
would like restored of what has passed 
or is passing? A demand for a concrete 
and definite expression from those who 
profess to believe that yesterday was a 
time of nobler aspirations and achieve- 
ments than to-day would at least lay the 
burden of proof upon the complainant. 

The vanity of age is a curious thing. 
As we approach fifty most of us who have 
survived plagues, pestilence, and famine, 
wars, panics, and the other perils that 
flesh is heir to, begin to hark back to the 
good old times when everything was dif- 
ferent. Because things were different we 
foster the delusion that everything was 
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better. We expect youngsters to listen 
with rapt attention to our reminiscences. 
I confess that I myself find it necessary 
to fight constantly a tendency to corner 
some helpless youngster and describe to 
him the old state house, or the union sta- 
tion as it used to be in the good old times 
before the tracks were elevated and the 
mortality list lowered. Or, in a mood of 
condescension, I speak of that glorious 
year when our town figured in the 
schedules of the National League. Base- 
ball, I intimate, reached perihelion in 
that year of wonder. When I speak of 
Kelly and Clarkson and other giants of 
those days and their visits to our capital, 
or recall Jack Glasscock as the most 
efficient and captivating short stop the 
diamond has ever known, he merely 
smiles sadly; and if you continue he may 
be driven to ask you what you think of 
Babe Ruth and some other luminaries 
of the degenerate present. There have 
been great men since Agamemnon, and 
we needn’t imagine that the youth of to- 
day are not aware of the fact. Sufficient 
unto the day are the heroes thereof. 
Youth should be protected by law 
from the reminiscence of its elders. 
Pleasant as it is for me to recall that 
where factories now grace the river bank 
I, with my young comrades, once fash- 
ioned a boat out of a sycamore log with 
which to seek the gulf and the enchanted 
isles, there is, after all, no particular rea- 
son why I should bore the new genera- 
tion with such recollections. The fact 
that the argosy stranded on a sandbar 
within an hour after it was launched and 
was abandoned makes against the suc- 
cess of such a narrative with present-day 
youth. The incident is one of failure, and 
in these clanging times it is a grave 
blunder for any parent, guardian, or 
elderly neighbor to confess failure to the 
luckless child who is snared in the meshes 
of such reminiscences. I seem to recall 
that similar scraps of autobiography re- 
lated by my father and grandfather 
struck me as rather foolish. The joke of 
going ‘coon hunting and not getting the 
"coon may tickle the man who remembers 


the joy of the hunt, but the humor of ji 
is lost on the boy who is disappointe:| 
that the quarry escaped. Such reve- 
lations are dangerous; a man must, if 
possible, be a hero to his children 
Again, it is too much to expect that 
young people will be thrilled by accounts 
of their elders’ hardships in fightiny 
through snowdrifts breast high to reac’) 
the little red schoolhouse—an institu- 
tion too remote for visualization by chil- 
dren who know that nowadays country) 
scholars are borne at the public expens: 
in motor busses to substantial brick 
buildings filled with all the modern ap- 
paratus of education. But I must have 
a care! Of course there never was an) 
such efficient teaching as that provided 
at the little red, or the old log, schoo! 
house where nothing was taught but the 
three R’s, and corporal punishment was 
a feature of the day’s routine. Children 
learned something in those glorious days 
or if they didn’t they got a licking! The 
purpose of such reminiscences is to 
arouse youth to a realization and appre- 
ciation of its blessings. But, aside from 
teaching youth to be humble, which is 
always salutary, is there really much use 
in keeping alive the superstition that the 
educational methods of pioneer times 
were superior to those of to-day? It 
would be difficult to find support for a 
movement to restore those little red, or 
old log, schoolhouses to the landscape. 
There may be, here and there, some 
grizzled veteran whose thoughts turn 
backward bitterly to neglected oppor- 
tunities or to an early happiness not 
sustained with the years, who would like 
to punish the new generation for his 
failures as a member of the old; but 
this, fortunately, is impossible. We may 
think fondly of the old spring, but we 
seek the spot to find that change has 
been busy there, too; it is either oblit- 
erated or yields only brackish water. 
It does not follow inevitably that, be- 
cause I was required to chop kindling on 
Saturday morning, carry in the coal and 
carry out the ashes, the same service 
should be imposed on my boy when he 
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knows that there is a man on the place 
who is paid to do such jobs. It is my 
business to devise other ways, in keeping 
with the changed order of things, to in- 
still in him ideals of obedience and serv- 
ice. Invoking the spirit of early delights 
-and detestations—I remember that 
another of my functions as a boy was the 
care of a horse. I took considerable 
pride in the placid animal which, on 
Sunday afternoons, hauled the family 
caravan to the cemetery—in those days 
the only park the town afforded—or to 
gather wild flowers or autumn leaves. 
The memory of those excursions does 
not thrill me. I certainly should rebel 
at being obliged to repeat them. The 
weekly reminder of man’s mortality was 
depressing, and I was always skeptical 
as to the decorative value of the native 
flora when translated to the center 
table or of boughs of dying leaves, 
feloniously acquired, and boldly borne 
home to be hung over the mantel behind 
the base-burner in the sitting room. 
The boy who can take an automobile 
to pieces, repair it and put it together, 
can hardly be expected to express raptur- 
ous admiration when I tell him of my 
experiences as a hostler. My labors with 
the currycomb and brush and the clean- 
ing of the stable do not establish me in 
his mind as a Herculean figure. To him 
the horse is all but negligible, a _ridicu- 
lous beast bound for the museum of 
natural history and already confused in 
the young mind with the mastodon and 
the dinotherium. If pressed, I should be 
obliged to admit that an automobile is 
a far more delightful medium of trans- 
portation than the horse. Remembering 
the white glare of the tombstones in the 
cemetery and their doleful hint, not to 
say threat, of my own ultimate passing, 
I am not base enough to try to convince 
an intelligent wide-awake member of the 
rising generation that I would turn time 
backward if I could. The horse was once 
looked upon as an instrumentality of 
evil in making possible the escape of 
youth from the paternal eye. Not so long 
ago every farm boy commanded a colt 


and buggy with which to sally forth with 
his best girl. On quiet, moonlit roads 
the passer-by was often conscious that 
the horse required remarkably little 
attention from the driver. The conse- 
quences of this freedom were sometimes 
deplorable. In the day of its great popu- 
larity the bicycle, too, was denounced 
as a contributing factor in immorality; 
it is not surprising that the automobile 
should be execrated for increasing an old 
danger. Morality must have been pretty 
unstable when the automobile appeared 
if gasoline can so quickly have become 
a menace to the chastity of the new gen- 
eration. The sentries must have been 
dozing at their posts or they would have 
given warning. If the youth of these 
days have not the protection they once 
enjoyed it is not their fault. They didn’t 
choose the time of their arrival or create 
the conditions into which they were 
born. 


Odd, what a queer jumble of unim- 
portant things stick in the memory! In 
winter my mother used to hang about 
my neck a red-flannel bag of asafetida 
to ward off infection. She believed in 
this as firmly as in the advisability of 
seeing the new moon over her right 
shoulder. The pervasive aroma of forty 
such amulets in an overheated school- 
room I recall to this day, but not with 
poignant regret for the passing of this 
superstition. Much as I enjoyed watch- 
ing my maternal grandmother roll into 
her back yard every spring a huge iron 
pot in which she concocted soft soap 
from the winter’s accumulation of fat, 
my recollection of the product is not 
so agreeable—the stuff was sometimes 
introduced into my ablutions—that I 
should care to impose its manufacture or 
use upon any child of these times. This 
grandmother was a Virginian, thor- 
oughly skilled in the household arts, but 
I am constrained to think that in these 
days she would be very quick to accom- 
modate herself to the changed condi- 
tions. 


Speaking of grandmothers, I recall my 
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astonishment the first time I discovered 
my paternal stepgrandmother taking a 
quiet pipe after supper. It was a clay 
pipe she affected and she seemed to find 
in it an infinite solace. I think of her 
often as she sat in the bricked area be- 
tween the kitchen door of the farmhouse 
and the well, whiffing meditatively. 
There were members of the household 
who frowned upon this performance— 
hence the rocker behind the kitchen. I 
think she would smile if she knew that 
young women of the generation of her 
great grandchildren create no disturb- 
ance by lighting cigarettes in parlors and 
public refectories. My heart warms to 
old people—the number is growing, I 
think — who enjoy the comforts and 
amusements of modern life. I knew an 
old lady who caused her family much 
anxious concern because she exacted of 
her chauffeur a speed in contravention 
of all the ordinances in such cases made 
and provided. 

I am not profoundly moved by the 
sighs of those who crave a return of the 
old simple times. For most of us, the 
simple life is satisfactory and sufficient 
only when it’s the only life we know. 
We may pretend all we please to dis- 
approve of the modern machinery that 
makes for ease, but in our hearts we 
know that we want all the comfort we 
can get. If it hadn’t been in the blood 
of the race to push against the horizons, 
to seek new shores and devise better 
ways of doing things, the history of the 
world wouldn’t be a very jolly narrative. 
My mother, I. am glad to remember, 
never lost her curiosity as to the passing 
show or her readiness to accept and adjust 
herself to changing conditions. By break- 
_ fast time she was always ready to dis- 
cuss the morning’s news, and she could 
hear a boy calling an extra quicker than 
anyone else in the house. I can’t recall 
a time when she wasn’t an ardent suffra- 
gist, and she took me to hear the early 
advocates of that cause. Nothing ever 
elated her more than the casting of her 
first ballot. Though she had seen Booth 
in his prime, she had, nevertheless, a heart 
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for the latest musical comedy. She talked 
less of the past than any other person [| 
have known, kept busy and developed 
new interests to the end. Life never 
grew stale on her hands. 

There’s no use in giving up the fight 
at the first frost. When we find the 
children slipping away, excluding us 
from their pleasures, it’s time to let 
them understand that we’re far from 
being ready for the scrap heap. The fact 
that children don’t run to bring father’s 
slippers as they used to doesn’t mean 
any lack of consideration for the parent 
who has worked hard all day to support 
his family. I prefer to think the passing 
of this custom indicates a hope in the 
young mind that father hasn’t yet 
reached the slippered age, but still has a 
stomach not wholly satisfied with 
warmed-over cabbage. Slippers are the 
symbol, the outward and visible sign of 
approaching senility. Father would be 
a lot better off if he forsook the old arm- 
chair and took the family to a vaudeville 
show or a movie. When my fifteen-year- 
old son looks in on me when I’m shaving 
and asks, cheerfully, ““How’s the young 
hero feeling this morning?” I am flat- 
tered. He doesn’t mean to be impudent; 
he is merely greeting me as though I 
were a comrade of his own age. I should 
certainly forfeit his confidence in my 
sense of humor if I put down the razor 
to tell him that in my youth children 
showed their parents more respect. I 
tried that for a year or two and it didn’t 
work. My past is nothing to him; he 
finds the world as it is sufficient for 
all purposes, and if he can have the 
car this afternoon he’ll be very much 
obliged! 

If there is any vanity that is not only 
pardonable, but to be encouraged, it is 
the vanity of wishing to appear young. 
There is no shame in fighting wrinkles or 
baldness, and one is entitled to be as 
whimsical as one pleases about the color 
of one’s hair. I have observed that gen- 
tlemen aglow from a “facial” leave the 
barber shop with a springy stride, and 
even if the youthful color induced by 
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the soothing massage lasts only an hour, 
thev have at least proved the courage of 
their conviction that a man’s no older 
than the barber and tailor can make him. 
| hold it to be highly creditable to a 
woman that she is alert to resist the 
first encroachment of age upon her coun- 
tenance. It may even be questioned 
whether it isn’t her duty as well as her 
privilege to cling to youth with all the 
energy she possesses. ‘The mirror is a 
great consoler and heartener; it’s really 
the inner spirit that she’s renewing! 
The girl who in the crowded elevator or 
on the street candidly opens her vanity 
box, inspects her nose, and dabs it with 
powder is guilty of no high crime. The 
passion for looking our best in a world 
that judges us largely by appearances is 
as old as the first brook that mirrored 
the first face. 

I overheard two women who had 
reached the middle distance discussing 
in a street car the edict of a department 
store against bobbed hair. One of them 
expressed the strongest disapproval of 
the store’s action. “‘Why shouldn't a 
girl bob her hair? I used to bang mine!” 
This brought back to me not only the 
day of the bang, but also of the bang in- 
tricately curled and pasted to the brow 
with quince-seed mucilage. While my 
opinion in these matters is not of inter- 
national importance, or even likely to 
carry weight in my home town, I shall, 
without the slightest hesitation, register 
my belief that the bob is, where related 
to the head of a pretty girl of proper age, 
the most decorative form of headdress 
affected in my time. The bang always 
somehow suggested a scowl; one could 
not escape an apprehension that it might 
crawl down into the owner’s eyes. But 
the bob has distinct pictorial value; it 
is certainly preferable by far to the ear- 
muff arrangement which struck me in 
its heyday as neither beautiful nor 
sanitary. 

Must we be sad to be good? This 
question used to worry me in those 
years when the books in the Sunday- 
school library were my prescribed moral 


pabulum. The good children didn’t 
seem to have much fun. Perhaps this 
was why I became an assiduous reader 
of five- and ten-cent novels and of 
weekly story papers that printed tales 
of gay buccaneers, and of wicked gangs 
of robbers and of Wild Bill and other 
frontier characters. I suppose that I 
read more trash than any other boy of 
my age in America. It did me no harm; 
at least I can’t see that it did. As the 
hero was always kind and chivalrous 
toward the weak and unfortunate and 
managed to crawl out of his scrapes 
alive, those tales were much more to my 
liking than the Sunday-school fiction 
whose heroes were usually misunder- 
stood or tubercular. Happiness is not, I 
think, necessarily a synonym of sin. Lit- 
tle as the critics of youth may relish the 
fact, it is true that the world is growing 
cheerfuller. The loft of my grandfather's 
barn was filled with bundles of early 
American magazines, and when my sup- 
ply of dime dreadfuls ran low, in des- 
peration I used to explore them. They 
were full of sorrow. The poetry in par- 
ticular was pitched in a low key; some 
one was always dead or about to die. 
If the bard addressed a lyric “To a 
Sleeping Babe,” it was only to enumer- 
ate for the hapless infant the perils and 
sorrows of life with pleasant intima- 
tions that an early death would, in all 
likelihood, be a merciful solution of its 
problem. The popular song of the Irving 
Berlin lyrical school can hardly be said 
to rank high, either as literature or 
music, but to my taste the offerings of 
Tin-Pan Alley at its worst are more re- 
freshing than a type of doleful ballad 
popular within my memory. Old love 
letters and faded ribbons and locks of 
hair were the chief ingredients of those 
compositions. The tune was always 
mournful; it had to be to fit such words 
as these: 


In the little rosewood casket 
That is setting on the stand, 

There’s a package of old letters 
Written by a cherished hand. 
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Go and get them, won’t you, sister? 
And read them o’er to me; 

Often I have tried to read them, 
But for tears I could not see. 


I'd rather listen to my neighbors’ 
jazziest records all night than be obliged 
to hear one song of that school sung in 
the old prescribed manner with every- 
body in the room sniffling. Save for the 
occasional revelations of the court room, 
we might well believe that love letters 
are no longer written; certainly they are 
not preserved in rosewood caskets to 
any great extent. The telephone is a 
much more convenient medium than 
note paper for expressing one’s adora- 
tion, and it has the decided merit of re- 
specting a confidence. 


I am conscious at this point that the 
serious-minded reader is growing rest- 
less, setting me down as a frivolous or 
evasive person, prone to skate only on 
the safest ice; but nothing could be 
more unjust. In any speculations on this 
ancient subject of the old and the new 
there are matters which obviously can- 
not be ignored. 

Would I restore and perpetuate, if it 
were in my power to do so, the old confi- 
dent belief in the inerrancy of the Bible, 
the awe in which it was held by my 
parents or, more accurately, by my 
grandparents? Let us consider this a 
little. 

We cannot think of the Bible as we 
were taught to regard it, of the church 
to which we marched as a matter of 
course every Sunday morning, without 
visualizing again the home, the pleasant 
social contacts of the church, and a 
thousand and one other associations of 
the family life. “The old home” derived 
a charm from the very closeness of its 
horizons. All this is in itself a kind of 
religion, built upon something fine and 
noble that we never quite lose; and it is 
creditable to us that we never quite lose 
it. I can see my grandfather now 
reverently lifting the timeworn Bible 
from the table to read a chapter before 


going to bed. My emotions, as I ponder 
his piety, his unquestioning belief, can- 
not be otherwise than tender. Not for 
much fine gold would I have changed his 
faith. But what was sufficient for him 
has not sufficed for me. Brought up in 
a Christian household and possessing, 
perhaps, a little more than the average 
man’s curiosity as to things spiritual, | 
cannot honestly say that I should want 
my children to believe as he believed 
merely that they might enjoy his seren- 
ity of life or the peace and hope in which 
he died. What was possible for him and 
good for the health of his soul is inescap- 
ably bound up in precious memories of 
other times and other manners; but | 
could no more bring myself to attempt 
to persuade my children that hell fire 
and brimstone would be the punishment 
for their sins than I should try to con- 
vince them that the world would be a 
better place if steam and electricity were 
abolished. Of all emotions fear is the 
most hateful, the last to be encouraged 
in the mind and heart of man. I heard 
sermons in my youth which I should not 
want my children to hear; or, if they 
heard them, I should be obliged to con- 
fess that I did not believe that the 
preachers had any true vision of spiritual 
things. 

“The heart of a boy is God’s spring- 
time,’ wrote Woodberry. In the heart 
of all youth there are hours of wistful 
wonder, when the spirit is open and re- 
ceptive, curious as to the mystery out of 
which it has come. There can be hardly 
a child whose imagination is not touched 
by the alternation of seasons, who is not 
troubled by questions he dare not ask 
as to the beginning and end of things. 
Verily the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts, and their speculations and 
shy questionings are entitled to all re- 
spect. I like to believe that no child 
is born a materialist, but a poet and 
dreamer, and it is incumbent upon Age 
to give substance and direction to the 
young aspirations. 

I beg not to be misunderstood as lend- 
ing support to those who feel that 
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Christianity has lost its power to touch 
the imagination and the conscience of 
mankind. I am rather of that consider- 
able company who feel that its great 
work remains to be done, but that it 
must accommodate itself to the new 
necessities and the changed mood of the 
time. People have a way of visiting 
markets that offer wares they need. A 
merchant who tries to palm off last 
year’s goods on wideawake customers is 
bound to arouse their ire. Man’s spir- 
itual needs change as the years roll by. 
To plant my back to the wall and say 
that what was good enough for my 
grandfather is good enough for his great 
grandchildren “‘isn’t the answer.” The 
soul is a delicate instrument that cannot 
perform its best service under conditions 
that cramp and stifle it. We are walking 
backward with our eyes shut when we 
try to persuade ourselves that Eternal 
Truths do not march onward with the 
genius of the race. A truth ceases to be 
eternal when it loses its vitality, its 
power to accommodate and adjust itself 
to conditions that have been changing 
since the earth emerged from chaos. 

If as to. things spiritual the passing 
generation is handing on to the new a 
torch with a feeble flame, almost as 
grievous is the faint light of the un- 
trimmed and smoking lamp with which 
I should symbolize our attitude toward 
politics and government. Democracy is 
fundamentally a product of the spirit, 
or at least those of us who occasionally 
sit in the councils of the absurd ideal- 
ists are fond of imagining this to be 
true. But, leaving this pleasing as- 
sumption and viewing the processes of 
government from a purely material- 
istic standpoint, I shrink from attempt- 
ing to impress the young men and 
women now approaching voting age 
with the idea that we, their predecessors, 
have displayed any zeal or gained any 
noteworthy victory in the elevation of 
political standards. We love the flag, 
and under proper provocation will fight 
for it; and certainly the young men and 


women of America, at a time when they 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 859.—5 


were the target of a withering fire, gave 
their critics a pretty hard jar by their 
splendid response to the call of the bugle 
in 1917. 

Just what we might have expected, of 
course! But I am thinking of patriotism 
in time of peace, of everyday politics, of 
the administration of the affairs of your 
city and mine, of the meek tolerance of 
incapacity and venality, of the sickly 
whine of the average citizen when condi- 
tions are bad in his community, that he 
reckons they always were so and always 
will be: Young men are warned to keep 
out of politics because it’s a dirty busi- 
ness; a good man is bound to pay dearly 
for trying to make things better. I am 
unable to see that the generation now 
turning its face to the setting sun has 
advanced the cause of good government 
in any degree that can be looked upon as 
an inspiration to the youth of to-day to 
take politics seriously, to strive for the 
highest realizations of democracy. 

The quickening of the civic spirit in 
youth would, I think, assist greatly in 
stimulating the impulse of obedience, 
service, and responsibility. The discus- 
sion of public questions at the family- 
table would at least tend to relieve the 
children of the constant parental ragging 
for their evil tendencies and the un- 
cheering reminder that “‘things were not 
so in my day.” A mild inquiry from 
Tommy as to just what father has done 
to make America a safe place for Amer- 
ican institutions would not be bad for 
father, who always votes his ticket 
straight, one way or the other, and com- 
plains bitterly because the street he was 
taxed to pave a little while ago is again 
crying for repairs. If his party is re- 
sponsible for the crooked job, the in- 
quiries of Tommy and Lucy who, in 
spite of their follies, do manage to get 
something out of the civil-government 
course at the high school, may shake 
father’s confidence in the superiority of 
his own generation. We have witnessed 
many experiments with new devices 
within a quarter of a century, but the 
reports as to their efficacy are far from 
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satisfactory. No kind of machinery, no 
device, no matter how ingenious or 
plausible, is of the slightest value unless 
a preponderant number of citizens stand 
squarely behind it. 

We complain of the breaking down of 
parental discipline and the general law- 
lessness of youth in a day when the 
statute books of every state are littered 
with laws that are not enforced, and 
some of them patently are not enforce- 
able. Without expressing an opinion as 
to the desirability of prohibition, I shall 
register my belief that the constitutional 
amendment and the laws supported by 
it have wrought an even greater mischief 
than the evil sought to be abolished. 
Such laws should never have been passed 
until the government had perfected a 
machinery for their enforcement. The 
fact that they are not enforced has had 
the effect of suggesting to the young that 
all laws are foolish and made to be 
broken. Boys who were protected under 
the license system by ordinances against 
selling to minors are now free to patron- 
ize the bootlegger. I have seen more 
young boys intoxicated in the past year 
than in all the previous years of my life. 
I have heard more talk about drink than 
I ever heard before, among people of 
all ages. Statistics as to the increased 
bank savings under prohibition,the daily 
reports of raids by I*ederal officers and 
local police do not weigh against the fact 
that in every part of the country with 
which I am at all familiar practically 
every sort of alcoholic beverage is pro- 
curable by anyone who wants it. 

No other laws have ever been so 
flagrantly violated as those passed to 
destroy the demon of rum. The boy who 
might and did in other times drink to 
satisfy his curiosity as to the taste and 
effect of beer, or who sneaked a drink 
from the decanter at home, now satisfies 
his adventurous spirit by meeting a boot- 
legger in an alley and buying a quart of 
spirits. It must be bewildering to the 
lad of to-day to find his father boasting 
of his luck in picking up just a few bot- 
tles of some rare stuff—something 


usually which he didn’t care greatly 
about before the law forbade him to hav 
it. If it’s “smart” for the father to cir. 
cumvent the law, it’s “smart” for the 
boy. If I were asked whether I should 
repeal the prohibitory laws and go back 
to the old system I should say yes, unti| 
there was some reason for believing that 
public sentiment had grown powerful 
enough to compel their enforcement. 
Here, I think, is one point at which the 
new generation may well hold a griey- 
ance against its elders, for merely giving 
a new and dangerous guise to an old 
temptation, not destroying it. 

If I were writing in the farmhouse of 
my fathers, before a fire of logs that I 
had cut with my own hands and dragged 
over the snow, I might take up the quill 
and write an appeal to Youth to change 
its ways. But in an apartment house 
that doesn’t at all resemble the old 
homestead, with the steam radiator 
purring softly, I couldn’t do this without 
the rankest hypocrisy. My typewriter 
would be sure to buck if I made the 
attempt. Rather, I feel moved to ad- 
dress the young generation in some such 
words as these: 

“Don’t think badly of the world be- 
cause we old folks have done so precious 
little to make it more just, more kind, 
more beautiful! We’re mighty sorry for 
our failures, but we have every confi- 
dence that you will extend and 
strengthen the lines that we have ad- 
vanced so little and defended so feebly. 
We've let a lot of chances slip by; we've 
lacked courage, we’ve compromised with 
truth; we’ve realized poorly our obliga- 
tions to our country and our duty to 
God. Clean out our accumulation of 
rubbish and begin all over again in your 
own fashion! Don’t take us as an exam- 
ple, but as a warning. Remember all the 
time that we’re right behind, bragging 
about you, calling to the tired veterans 
of the army to stand up and cheer for 
you. You’re going to plant your flag on 
that peak yonder that we never dared 
attempt. ‘Let’s go!’ be your slogan— 
and don’t you dare Jook back!” 
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“TALK” 


BY FRANCIS R. BELLAMY 


WAS reminded of Floyd Bissell in an 

odd manner. We were sitting, Mac- 
clay and I, in Madame Bourgnon’s café 
on the Champs Elysées, driven inside by 
the mist of the gray February afternoon. 
Before us, on the worn black-leather 
seats, there was being enacted one of 
those little dramas which only Paris sees. 

A French cocotte with vivid red lips 
and rounded figure, her personality 
fairly surcharged with passionate aban- 
don, was alternately weeping and cajol- 
ing two men. To judge from their ex- 
cited reproaches, the men were her lover 
and her brother. They had been away 
in Algiers, and the girl had taken up 
with a blessé—a boy with heavenly blue 
eyes and blond beard. She had loved 
him passionately, too, because he was 
sweet, because she could not bear to 
refuse him, because he had had the heart 
of a child... . 

That was enough for me. From be- 
yond the torrent of reproaches there 
came to me out of the mist of seven 
years the image of Floyd Bissell, and 
with it the remembrance of that heroine 
of his first novel, Elaine. A coquette 
because she had too much heart, not too 
little! Easily, but deeply; passionately, 
but not for long; tender, but inconstant 
—the tragedy of the passionate heart 
from the beginning! Floyd Bissell’s 
Elaine, indeed, had been Cleopatra; she 
had been Mary Stuart; she had been 
Tess. And here she was, this French 
girl who wept on the worn leather seat 
beneath the mirrors. 

Curious, wasn’t it, how universal a 
real character in literature can be? 

The thought brought back things I 
had imagined forgotten. It brought 
back the name of Bissell’s book, for one 


thing, Tragic Conquest. Tragic Conquest 
had made its author a national literary 
figure. It had added Elaine Salmon to 
the world’s gallery of literary portraits. 
No one can read that story, indeed, and 
not realize that she is the true tragic 
heroine. Her heroism, if you will, con- 
sists only in doing what she ought to 
have done from the beginning. But, ah, 
the struggle to achieve it, the endless 
tears of it! 

For a moment Elaine lived for me 
again in Madame Bourgnon’s café. I 
could even remember the words of some 
of the reviews, the comment on the 
extraordinary knowledge Bissell showed 
of the feminine heart, the impulse I had 
had to write him and tell him that he 
had put it over the very first time. 

“You published Tragic Conquest, 
didn’t you?” I asked Maclay. 

Maclay stared with fascination at the 
red-lipped French girl. “Yes,” he said. 
“T got Bissell on to New York, and into 
the Thespians Club, you know.” 

Another flash of memory came to me. 

“His second book was a failure, wasn’t 
it?” 

There wasn’t any second book, 
Maclay reminded me. Three hundred 
thousand of the first, and never any vol- 
ume to follow. “I never really under- 
stood why he lost his grip,” said Maclay, 
“though I always thought, somehow, 
that it was tied up with the talk about 
Tragic Conquest. He began a second 
story, you know.” 

In the clatter of Madame Bourgnon’s 
the outlines of Bissell’s story recurred 
to me. 

“T remember. He had trouble with 
his wife, didn’t he? Wasn’t that it?” 

Maclay hesitated. “Why, gossip had 
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it,” he said, “that he had suspected his 
wife of an affair with another man, and 
wrote Tragic Conquest to expose them. 
Remember? The character of Elaine was 
supposed to be his wife. He drew her 
straight from life and put her in the 
book for revenge. The character of 
Osborne was a man named Harkness, 
her lover. That was the way the talk 
went. But I never really knew. I could 
never believe it, somehow. 

“They’ve brought a similar charge 
against every author, from Shakespeare 
to Masefield. And then Bissell im- 
pressed me as above such a thing. He 
was tall and a little shambling, if you 
recollect his pictures, with deep gray 
eyes, and broad shoulders—the kind of 
New-Englander you picture as intellec- 
tually descended from Emerson, fit to 
carry on the Anglo-Saxon tradition west 
of the Alleghenies. Not the sort of man 
you can easily picture exposing his wife’s 
amours through popular publication. 

“T suppose that was why I paid no 
particular attention to the charges. In 
fact, I think the only out-of-the-ordinary 
thing that ever took place between us 
was one afternoon in October when I 
went to see him and found him in front 
of his wood fire, with a most peculiar 
expression on his finely molded face. 

“He had just burned up the first eight 
chapters of his second book, he told me. 
It didn’t please him. It wasn’t what he 
wanted. It was—it was impossible. He 
did give me that afternoon a most pecul- 
iar conviction that he hated: what he had 
written. There was something inex- 
plicable, almost tragic, in his manner. 
He didn’t say anything to give me that 
impression, nrind! He merely remarked 
that he intended beginning over, in an- 
other style, with different characters, 
but with the same idea. He thought he 
could put across his big, underlying idea 
better in a new setting. But the im- 
pression he gave me was unforgetable. 

“That was the only time I saw him 
until the thing happened. If you re- 
member, the lecture stage had got him 
just before Christmas, at some fabulous 


sum. The women all wanted to hear hin. 
I didn’t hear from him again until] he 
returned from a lecture tour in New 
England and informed me that he woul 
never lecture again. He did not ex- 
plain. He merely said it had become 
distasteful, and dropped the subject. .\|] 
this was over the telephone, when he 
called me to lunch with him at the club, 

“I didn’t quite understand it, of 
course. But when I went back into my 
breakfast room and opened the morning 
paper, I did. Some one in an audience 
in Hartford had interrupted the lecture 
of Mr. Floyd Bissell, author, to inquire 
if it was true that he had exposed his 
own wife to the world under the guise of 
fiction. The paragraph left me gasping. 
It hadn’t ever really occurred to me that 
Floyd could have been guilty of such a 
thing. He had always impressed me as 
peculiarly idealistic. 

“It was the noon paper, however, 
which made me dread our luncheon. The 
Sun carried an editorial on ethics among 
our younger novelists. Bissell wasn't 
mentioned by name. But the thing was 
scathing. Modern Iagos, the editor 
named such cads, poisoning people's 
lives and hiding behind paper covers. 

“T reached the club before Bissell— 


or so I thought. And I knew at once, 


that something new had happened. 
Some book salesman, it seems, had come 
back from Clewesbury where Bissell had 
lived and brought a lot of new details. 
And they had spread all over literary 
and journalistic New York. The whole 
club was having a heated argument over 
the possibility of putting people in books 
—or, rather, the utter impossibility of 
it, as Dunstan Mallock insisted, his fore- 
head flushed. 

“Tt was the old dispute—the question 
of where the novelists’ characters came 
from, the thousand odds and ends that 
a man gathered from the corners of the 
earth and wove into a character with 
some one dominating motive or charac- 
teristic—whether anyone ever had been 
able to introduce a character from life, 
because of the changes the background 
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made necessary, because of all the dozen 
of subtle alterations the plot called for, 
page by page, until the original—if there 
ever had been one!—became like some 
dream figure, all stretched out of shape. 
That was all the argument until Gorton 
Cappell changed the whole aspect of the 
affair—and Bissell’s life, too, inciden- 
tally!—forever. He brought down his 
big hand on the leather lounge with a 
resounding slap as he insisted, angrily, 
that that wasn’t his point. His point was 
that when a man had done it—no, hadn’t 
drawn fiction, he cried, angrily, but had 
written a whole story from beginning to 
end, a story that was true—and that 
was just his wife’s intimate passions and 
faults on paper—wasn’t that man a cad, 
and deserving of being thrown out of 
every club in New York? 

“T don’t think the club will ever for- 
get that moment, for Floyd Bissell had 
come down the stairs just then, and he 
stood by the big lounge, and he heard 
the charge, clearly, distinctly. Mallock, 
Capell, everybody, including myself, saw 
him the next mstant, too. And the 
traditional pin drop would have shat- 
tered the club into a thousand pieces. 

““*Tf it’s the opinion of the club that 
I did such a thing,’ says Bissell, calmly, 
‘perhaps I better resign.’ 

“There was a most damnable silence 
—more because no one knew what to say 
than for any other reason. No one really 
knew, you remember. But it struck 
through to Bissell’s soul, I suppose. The 
crystal of his watch broke suddenly un- 
der the pressure of his thumb where he 
held the timepiece in his hand. 

“*Gentlemen,’ he said, still calmly, 
‘I do resign.’ 

“And he turned and went down the 
short steps to the door. I didn’t wait, 
of course. I ran after him, while the 
group still stood nonplussed. I caught 
him, too, as old Hermann was handing 
him his hat and coat. . 

“**Tt’s all a damn-fool mistake,’ I said, 
‘Floyd; better wait— Don’t begin to 
think— A fool quarrel—’ 

“*My stick,’ he says to old Hermann. 


“And he pushed past me without « 
word into the street. 

“T waited just long enough to get my 
hat and coat and then I ran after him. 
I caught him just as he started down 
into a Subway entrance. 

“*Floyd,’ I began. 

““Not now, Mac,’ he said, in a per- 
fectly ordinary tone of voice. ‘Come 
round to the apartment in an hour.’ 

“He went down the steps coolly 
enough, too. I never saw him again, of 
course. He never came to his apart- 
ment. He disappeared for good.” 

In the clatter of Madame Bourgnon’s 
something of the tragedy of Bissell came 
to me. 

““Good Heavens! what a bitter thing!” 
I cried. 

Innocent or guilty, indeed, what a 
bitter thing! But if innocent, how 
doubly bitter! Though it was possible 
that the man had been guilty, of course. 
Character, I knew, had nothing to do 
with genius. Almost anything, there- 
fore, was possible in a matter of this 
kind. The beautiful imagery, the fine 
and tender phrasing, the marvelous in- 
stinct of Tragic Conquest might have 
meant nothing where Bissell himself was 
concerned. They might have repre- 
sented merely one side of him—a side 
peculiarly susceptible to literary expres- 
sion. It might have been another case of 
a literary Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Even the motive might have been inex- 
tricably intertwined with unconscious 
revenge in Bissell’s mind. He might 
have been guilty and not known it, the 
tide of motive being hidden from his 
ordinary consciousness. 

The whole subject might be involved 
in a metaphysical mist—that is, in case 
he was not merely the specimen extraor- 
dinary of cad, who had simply done the 
rotten thing. ... 

I confess I was of two minds, for an 
instant. . . . And then above me, and 
above the passionate French Elaine who 
ate now, holding the hand of the artist 
beside her, Madame Bourgnon, on her 
high perch, smiled. 
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No one could have resisted turning to 
observe the object of her favor. A tall 
man, in uniform, with broad shoulders, 
with the fowragére of the French Foreign 
Legion, was bowing to some party by 
the doorway, his back half turned 
toward us. 

“That’s Bissell,” said Maclay, ab- 
ruptly. 

Stunned surprise enveloped me. 

“Our Bissell?”’ I managed to inquire. 

“Floyd,” Maclay answered. 

I drowned my nervous expectation in 
a dram of reasoned reassurance. Well, 
Maclay might have met him any day 
these last seven years. The only coinci- 
dence was the fact that he had just hap- 
pened to be telling me about him. 

The next moment Bissell saw us. 

Something caught in my throat. His 
eyes were like burned holes. Like iron 
was the set of his jaw, too; and he had 
a half-amused, tolerant smile that I 
could not for the life of me master. 

He came over to us at once. 

“All the world comes to Madame 
Bourgnon’s,” he greeted us, and sat 
down. We fell into conversation—the 
publishing business, the Comédie Fran- 
caise, Sacha Guitry, Broadway. For a 
moment I was inclined to think Maclay 
had been telling me a fairy tale. And 
then I noticed suddenly that Bissell 
had not once referred to the past. He 
was confining himself to the talk of 
the moment while his eyes burned 
deep into us. 

But it was not until we had ordered 
more liqueurs and got them that Maclay 
asked him about his book. It was an 
inevitable thing for Maclay to do, I sup- 
pose. He would have asked it of any 
author he had ever done business with. 
It was the one question he never failed 
to put. But it gave me a queer feeling. 

“IT suppose you mean the book I 
meant to have follow Tragic Conquest?” 
Bissell replied, while Maclay nodded. 
“T gave that up finally.” 

“Lose interest?” 

“Not exactly,” Bissell replied. “Not 
for the first three years.” 


He made the statement perfectly 
naturally. 

“Just after that?” Maclay remarked, 
with as close to a hint of jest as he ever 
comes. 

“Yes, after that,” Bissell answered, 
without a trace of humor. “I suppose 
you always considered it odd that I 
didn’t produce it—or anything more. | 
considered writing you the explanation 
—for some while, but I gave up the idea, 
finally. It didn’t matter, I knew.” 

Maclay put his hand on Bissell’s arm 
abruptly. 

“My dear boy, it mattered like hell,” 
he said. ‘You owe your friends some- 
thing.” 

“Yes,” said Bissell, and stopped. 

Well, we didn’t urge him, of course. 
We couldn’t. But there wasn’t any 
necessity, as it happened. Decision 
seemed to come to him suddenly. 

“There’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
tell you,” he said. 

He began in Clewesbury. He had been 
born there, on Congress Avenue, he said 
which I gathered was the proper place 
to be born in that mid-Eastern city. 
What social position there was in the 
city his family had shared. As a boy he 
had had two gifts—writing and drawing. 
He had gone to Harvard in pursuit of 
one of them, and come out an architect. 
When he married he was already fairly 
well established. He had an office in 
one of the buildings downtown, and 
several country houses and the new 
Chamber of Commerce to his credit— 
due partly to his own ability, but more 
to the aid and prestige his position in 
Clewesbury society gave him. 

His wife, Eveline, had come from St. 
Louis. She was a rather imperious, 
spoiled sort of woman, blessed with un- 
usual charm, much given to outdoor 
things—riding, walking, golf, dogs. He 
had met her at Lake Placid during the 
winter sports. About a year after their 
marriage his boyhood desire to write had 
come back to him. 

“I tried a play, and a short story or 
two,” he said, staring at the marble 
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table between us, “but they weren’t any 
good. They never got outside my 
library. It used to seem ironical to me 
once in a while—that pleasant house of 
mine just off the Avenue, with the big, 
cool library—just the place in which to 
write a ‘Candida’ or a ‘Youth.’ And 
I without the ability to do it! Eveline 
didn’t particularly sympathize, either. 
Plays were just things you went to, so 
far as she was concerned—she rather 
leaned to vaudeville. In fact, in Clewes- 
bury everyone considers you fairly queer 
if you fool with literature or drama. If 
you write, you write on the quiet, unless 
you make so much money at it that you 
can be respectably compared to one of 
the factories. That makes you a success, 
of course. And success is all right. I 
remember the only remark George 
Broadhead made to me after he read 
Tragic Conquest. ‘How much money 
did they give you for it?’ sayshe! .. . 

“T suppose, though, that literature is 
a sort of passion in a man. There was a 
remnant of the idealistic philosophy of 
student days in me—die, and leave be- 
hind you a magnificent building, a fine 
book, a great play, a good example. 
Something to make it worth while to the 
world for having bred you. Maybe there 
was some conceit in me, too, some desire 
for fame—probably there was. But I 
wasn’t conscious of it. I just wanted to 
write, and write something damn good. 
Well, I tried plays for about three years 
—unsuccessfully. 

“Then one day I came upon an old 
diary of a dead aunt of mine. I had been 
going over some of the old things in the 
Congress Avenue attic, looking for a tin 
box in which my father had been accus- 
tomed to put stocks of such ventures as 
went ‘busted’ on him, as he used to 
express it before he died. Mother was 
getting too old to fuss over things, and 
she had an idea there were some photo- 
graphs that she wanted before the attic 
was cleaned out. 

“The diary was one of those old, hand- 
clasp things. It covered about a year. 
I sat in the late afternoon light and read 


it until my eyes could make out the 
faded writing no longer. And it wasn’t 
because of the autumn dusk entirely, 
either. The thing was the most tragic 
story I have ever read. It was the record 
of my aunt’s thoughts preceding the 
year she committed suicide. My aunt 
wasan Elaine... .” 

Bissell clenched his fist. 

“An Elaine in a miserable, narrow, 
small-minded western New York town 
of the early ‘eighties. Some day I'll let 
you take a look at that diary. And 
you'll know why I wrote Tragic Con- 
quest. I can never begin to tell you the 
tragedy of it. Evidently there had been 
not a word of understanding, not a 
glimpse of human charity in her life, not 
a soul to see that passion and the tender 
heart had been to her what drink was 
to Poe, what ambition was to Alexander, 
what opium was to De Quincey—her 
curse. And every mean-spirited soul in 
that New York town was tarred a little 
with the same brush which had spoiled 
God’s portrait of her. . 

““Even before I finished the last page 
I think’I had the idea. I had heard all 
my life of my aunt Julia—heard this 
thing now, this thing then, been aware 
of odd discrepancies, suspected pecca- 
dilloes. But this thing lit the whole land- 
scape with a flash of reality. This was 
the hell in which my aunt had lived and 
struggled. This was what she had 
thought and felt, and struggled against 
and lost and died for—generous, cursed, 
sin-stained Julia Bissell! 

“Tragic Conquest was born in my 
mind as I came down the attic stairs, as 
I stood in front of my mother and real- 
ized I could never tell her what I had 
found, as I realized that she had been 
one of the hardest, most uncompromis- 
ing of all the persons in her sister-in-law’s 
life—as I realized the pettiness of us all, 
our pitiful lack of understanding, the 
wheel on which we break one another 
day after day. I knew, of course, that 
I could never reconstruct Julia Bissell’s 
existence and put the breath of life into 
it. Her generation was too far removed 
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from mine. I could not publish the diary 
as it stood so long as I had any family. 
The diary was not understandable, 
either, without the background which 
youth and childhood in the Congress 
Avenue house had unconsciously given 
it for me. If anything was done with 
it, it would be better to pour the wine 
into some new vessel—into a Tragic 
Conquest. So that was what I decided to 
write. That, I decided, would be my 
great book, my example, my contribu- 
tion. A little more charity in the world. 
A little more understanding, induced by 
the story of Elaine, if I could write it. 
Elaine, to-day, in Clewesbury, like Julia 
Bissell back in the ’eighties.” 

Bissell stared at us with that half 
smile I couldn’t master. 

“Naive, I suppose—considering I had 
never written anything, but very real 
to me. In fact, I began that night to 
write my novel. Day and night, perhaps 
I should say here, I wrote it, during 
every spare moment I could find. I took 
forgotten Julia Bissell and gave her a 
childhood in present-day Clewesbury—a 
childhood such as a sister of mine might 
have had if she had been born in one of 
the hard, materialistic homes just off 
Congress Avenue—one of those homes 
where cynicism and the dollar rule and 
convention masquerades as principle. 
By every device I could think of I con- 
trived to produce the girl she must be to 
make my story teach its lesson. You 
remember—I took away her mother; I 
gave her no brothers or sisters; her 
father could not bear her because of the 
past; everything that would throw her 
only on herself, that would make her 
lonely, self-willed, passionate, afraid, 
suspicious, likely to be the victim of her 
inheritance. I did all that in preparation 
for her first indiscretion and her mar- 
riage—that marriage which society 
practically forced on her because it 
told her there could be no love but the 
one love, and she must marry, even 
though she was never made for mar- 
riage and did not know love as the 
world understood it. 


“There isn’t any need for me to repeat 
it all here. I only say it so you will see 
how completely the climax of Elaine 
dominated the people of the story from 
the beginning. Like a prescription of 
some kind the thing was, calling for just 
these ingredients, just these characters, 
and nothing else to make an inevitable, 
crashing tragedy. All the details I 
would add would be simply for veri- 
similitude, to make the thing like life. 
A real human soul, living a real life. To 
make that life real and true to the pres- 
ent day, I ransacked every incident I had 
heard or experienced, selected the most 
likely ten from a thousand—the ten she 
could have experienced—reshaped and 
remade those ten, changing them to play 
their necessary part, and added them. 
By the time Elaine was married I could 
no more have told you where she came 
from than I could have told you 
whence came my opinions. She was a 
thousand people. She was Julia Bissell; 
she was anything but Julia Bissell. She 
was a new person. She was Elaine. ... 
Elaine, with that same tragic nature 
that Julia Bissell must have had, and 
married now, and living in Clewesbury. 
I had her where I wanted her. I gave 
her a shallow, literary husband. I gave 
her an elemental desire for the masterful 
type of man. That was inevitable. I 
gave her a fearful struggle to strangle 
her desires, leading her to ride, to shoot, 
to play madly in an effort to exhaust 
herself so she would not have to face her 
own nature. She was no longer Julia 
Bissell at all. In my desire to get away 
from the strong impression which that 
forgotten figure had made on me I even 
made her fair, not dark; charming, not 
the moody person Julia had been. Then, 
to heighten the tragedy, I gave her the 
aspirations that all fine women have— 
the aspirations that women such as Eve- 
line have. She was always glimpsing 


that vision as she dragged herself 
through the mud of passion’s gutter. 
“Then I began her slow, tragic down- 
fall, from passion to passion, from re- 
spectability to demimonde, to hell, to 
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suicide. I think you will remember even 
now that scene in the bar in San Fran- 
cisco where she had the vision for the 
last time—and passed it on to the tiny 
daughter of the saloon keeper to cherish 
for all time. Elaine died for me in that 
hour, the victim of her own desires, 
reaching her destiny because she had not 
the character to re- 
sist it——-because a 
sneering world had 
kicked her, step by 
step, down all the 
tragic stairs. 

“When I finished 
the last page, I 
knew I had done 
something great. 
The story was noth- 
ing like Julia Bis- 
sell! It was almost 
the opposite. Julia 
had never even 
married, But it was 
greater, it was finer, 
it was literature.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed 
Maclay, hoarsely, 
“by Godfrey! it is.” 

“That's all, then,” said Bissell, with 
sudden emotion. “I did it.” 

* All?” Maclay and I echoed our sur- 
prise together. 

“Well, all of Elaine,” he answered. 
“The rest—the rest, well, the rest is just 
merely Floyd Bissell—and I don’t count, 
I suppose.” 

Maclay and I sat in silence at that. 
He meant so patently that the rest had 
been tragedy for him. He meant, so 
plainly, that he had given the world his 
one book. He took it for granted so 
plainly that it had only been Elaine we 
were interested in. 

“But your second book mattered, 
didn’t it?’’ Maclay asked, unsteadily. 

“T paid for my first with my second,” 
Bissell said, gently. “Though perhaps 
not just as you suppose.”” He broke off, 
and did not resume for a moment. “I 
made my mistake, perhaps, in not show- 
ing Eveline the story first. I suppose I 
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would have done so had it not been for 
those plays, and her lack of analyzing 
ability. There is a magic about the 
printed page that doesn’t lurk in manu- 
script. I wanted to surprise her, too 
prove to her I could do something, after 
all, besides live on the Bissell money and 
draw plans for contractors to work upon. 
I could write a fine 
book. I could give 
back what life had 
given me in my two 
talents. 

“When the book 
“ame out I gave 
five advance copies 
to my mother, Ev- 
eline, two of Ev- 
eline’s best friends, 
and Fred Comyn, 
my best friend. 
Fred, of course, 
me didn’t read his. 
The book came out 
three weeks later. 
Two days after- 
ward we went to 
Fred’s to dinner. 

“*T hear you've 
got me in your book,’ Fred said, joking- 
ly, as he poured out some of his old 
brandy by the sideboard. I asked him 
what he meant by that, and he said: 
“Why, that’s what Amelia Bond told my 
wife this afternoon at the Babies’ Sewing 
Circle. Sorry I haven’t had a chance 
to read the yarn yet.’ 

“*Well, you tell Amelia to guess 
again,’ I laughed. ‘How does she fig- 
ure it?’ 

“She had figured him, Fred said, as 
the best friend of the husband in the 
story. And he made some joke about 
suing me for giving him such a minor 
role in a book, and we forgot the inci- 
dent in some bridge. 

“But I didn’t forget it completely, of 
course. Not that I attached any par- 
ticular importance to it, but because I 
knew Amelia Bond. I suppose there is 
always such a woman in every society. 
Brilliant, but shallow, with a gift for 
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smart talk that passes for brains, ready 
always to sacrifice truth for an epigram 
or a laugh. 

“Would she, I wondered, consider me 
the shallow literary husband in the story 
if Fred were my best friend? Eveline, 
too. Would Eveline play the role of 
Elaine? I rather grinned at that— 
grinned, that is, until it occurred to me 
how far Amelia must have missed the 
point of the book to have made such a 
remark, even in jest. Had my purpose 
failed so utterly as that? Would it fail 
like that with the public at large? 

“You can imagine the eagerness with 
which I awaited the reviews of the 
critics in the metropolitan papers and 
weeklies. I had subscribed to a clipping 
agency, of course, and in about a week 
the criticisms began to come in. They 
ran the gamut of the critic’s soul, from 
first to last. They ranged from the three 
brief lines—clipped from your publishing 
announcement—to full pages. In tone 
they varied from gentlemen who raged 
because I had split an infinitive on page 


twelve to gentlemen who wrote columns 
of drivel about the magic of my style and 
my insight. They varied from compar- 
ing the story to fiction of the Three 
Weeks genre to placing the story in the 


same category as Camille and Tess. 
But mixed in with them were the re- 
views that really counted—the fine, fair, 
critical appreciations that called it a sin- 
cere piece of work, marred by many 
minor faults, but good despite them, and 
criticized it as such. That minority, 
even though I was unknown, saw my 
point and drove it home to their public. 
To that minority I owe the success of 
Tragic Conquest. 

“To Clewesbury, however, this was 
all completely unknown, of course, ex- 
cept to those few who followed the lite- 
rary tide in other cities. Don’t imagine, 
however, that the book didn’t sell in 
Clewesbury. It did. It sold amazingly. 
Not even the derogatory reviews the two 
local papers gave it seemed to have any 
effect upon its selling qualities. Henry 
Drew told me he had sold five hundred in 


the first ten days. I was enormously 
pleased. It occurred to me that possibly 
Clewesbury was wiser than its critics, 
What did the five hundred think of 
Elaine? 

“That was about all I was speculating 
on, as a matter of fact, during the first 
two months after Tragic Conquest was 
published. I had no idea of any per- 
sonal gossip. I did sit behind two 
strange women in the street car one 
morning and hear them discuss Tragic 
Conquest. They evidently considered it 
salacious. The ‘warmest’ thing she had 
ever read, one of them declared. That 
made me angry—to think that was all 
those two well-fed old harpies could see 
in it. It was in accord, in a way, with 
what a good many people said almost to 
my face, notably some of the men with 
whom I played pool of a later afternoon 
at the Clewesbury Club. Elaine was 
‘some baby,’ according to them—and 
where had I met her, and how did I 
know all these things, anyhow? But 
what was only badinage with them was 
plain filthiness with these two. 

“It gave me my second shock. I 
wondered how many people there were 
who would take Elaine’s tragedy that 
way, and made a mental note of what a 
give-away of character such opinions 
were. But I knew that a certain amount 
of misinterpretation was inevitable be- 
cause of the very fact that such a tragedy 
as Elaine’s was possible. There would be 
people who would view the book as they 
had viewed Julia Bissell, no matter what 
new view of her soul I gave them. My 
mother felt that way, I was sure. She 
had sufficient perception to appreciate 
the art of the book, but she still believed 
that ‘you didn’t have to write about 
such things.’ Next time she hoped I 
would choose a subject that didn’t con- 
tain so much rubbish. 

“T had hit upon the idea for that next 
book, however, by that time, and was 
completely wrapped up in it. A man 
who believed in people, and whose belief 
was so strong that in the end they be- 


came what he believed them to be—that 
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THE WHOLE CLUB WAS HAVING A HEATED ARGUMENT 


was the underlying idea which I had hit 
upon for my second story. Petty mean- 
ness and jealousy would have no effect 
upon such a man because he would never 
see them. They would not exist for him. 
The idea was merely a new expression of 
a very old philosophical tenet, of course. 
But I saw a plot that would drive home 
the idea most dramatically, and became 
quite engrossed in seeking for the proper 
characters to express my conception. 


“Perhaps that was why I missed so 
completely what was going on behind 
my back, all up and down Congress 
Avenue. It seems quite strange now, 
to consider that I did. I did notice that 
Eveline seemed to have run iuto a kind 
of doldrum of poor health, and had a 
good many headaches and looked quite 
pale. But she ascribed it to lack of exer- 
cise and looked forward to feeling better 
as soon as Jim Harkness returned and 
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she could get in some riding—and in- 
sisted that it was nothing definite. And 
I let it go at that. 

“IT give you my word I hadn’t the 
slightest idea of the malignant little 
devils of gossip that were leering at the 
thing I had built, of the cruel lies that 
they were carving on each stone and 
story, of the fantastic, ignorant faces 
they were placing in the windows—of all 
the contemptible, mean, vulgar pictures 
they were drawing over all the structure 
until the beauty and charity of that 
towering building of my dreams was 
completely hidden from a grinning mob 
which stared at the caricatures on each 
stone and forgot that there had ever 
been any building at all. My friends 
didn’t call it to my attention, I suppose, 
because there wasn’t any answer to such 
talk except silence. I had several good 
friends, too, as I found out afterward— 
friends who nailed some of the lies on 
the spot and spoiled two or three pleas- 
ent dinner parties and generally made 
some worthwhile enemies. But they all 
agreed tacitly, I suppose, that it would 
only break me up to be told, and the talk 
would die down anyhow as soon as a 
new victim came along and somebody 
got into fresh trouble, financial or mari- 
tal, and gossip tore him limb from limb. 
So what was the use of bothering me? I 
never knew until afterward what Eveline 
heard—and even then I imagine she told 
only a tenth of it. 

“The night the thing struck me I had 
started to walk down Congress Avenue 
to the Chamber of Commerce to hear a 
speech by one of the country’s radical 
ministers. I had got the impression that 
his remarks would help me in planning 
my second book. Eveline had pleaded 
a headache and admitted the prospect 
didn’t thrill her, so I had decided to 
walk down under the elms alone. I had 
got about ten blocks when it began to 
rain a little and I realized my two-mile 
walk was out of the question. I stood 
on the curb a few seconds trying to see 
if any of my friends were motoring down 
the avenue who might pick me up. And 


then I walked hastily back to the house 
to get my own closed car and go down 
in that. 

“It was raining quite smartly by the 
time I reached our street, so much so 
that I had to hurry considerably between 
trees. So I decided to go in the house 
and get my raincoat and gloves. The 
French windows of the library were still 
open, so I went in through those and 
across into the coat closet back under 
the stairs. Just as I did so I heard 
Eveline say, ‘Is that you, Jim?’ But I 
knew she couldn’t hear me from the 
depths of the coat closet, so I fumbled 
for my raincoat, intending to reassure 
her in a moment, and also faintly sur- 
prised that Jim Harkness had returned 
to town and I hadn’t known it. 

“It was the next instant, however, 
that I heard the front door open, and 
before I could emerge from the closet 
Jim’s voice saying, ‘Evie,’ and I heard 
Eveline give a little sob: ‘Jim!’ 

“For a second I was _ transfixed, 
stunned. And then Jim said he had got 


home as quickly as he could, and Eveline 
replied that I had gone to the Chamber 


of Commerce. And Jim said, ‘The 
skunk! And I knew that she was in his 
arms, weeping, and he was kissing her. 
“There isn’t any use going into my 
feelings. We have all said or done things 
and realized instantly with a little chill 
of horror just how we should feel if the 
person injured had been behind a door 
or hidden in the room somewhere. I had 
that same kind of chill. It is indescrib- 
able. In my case there was added the 
abruptness of the disclosure. I had had 
no suspicions beforehand. I had always 
liked Jim Harkness. I had always 
known him. He was rather hearty, 
breezy, good company—with a ready 
laugh and a kindly sort of heart that 
endeared him to most people. I had al- 
ways thought of him as never having 
grown up. His hunting trips were part 
of his boyishness. For that reason I had 
never thought much about his attend- 
ance on Eveline. I was always welcome 
if I cared to go along on their rides and 
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sports. Jim and I had done a good deal 
of riding in our youthful days. It had 
heen merely a continuation of that re- 
lationship extended to Eveline. Eveline 
drooped without such sports and outdoor 
life. Jim was good for her, I had always 
thought. I had never considered it 
even remotely possible that passion 
could have entered their relations. 

“TI closed the coat-closet door and 
came out into the hall. They were 
standing by the entrance to the library, 
Jim in the unmistakable attitude of hav- 
ing just dropped Eveline’s hands. 

“*I’m sorry,’ I said, as steadily as I 
could. ‘I overheard.’ 

“*T guess you didn’t learn anything 
new,’ Jim said, and his eyes were filled 
with astonishing hatred. 

**Don’t, Jim! Eveline cried. But her 
words had slight effect upon him. 

“*Why didn’t you come to me like a 
man?’ says Jim, ‘instead of taking this 
low-down, roundabout way 

“Well, that was all I heard, I was so 
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stunned by his evident sincerity, by his 
plain conviction of his own righteous- 
ness, his patent scorn of me. Every- 
thing seemed topsy-turvy for a moment. 

***T don’t know what you mean, Jim,’ 
I said, as calmly as I could. 

“*T mean that! he said angrily. And 
he took out of his coat pocket a copy of 
Tragic Conquest and hurled it on the floor 
of the library with extraordinary vio- 
lence. ‘That damned thing! 

***What in God’s name are you talking 
about?’ I asked. 

“*Don’t tell me you don’t under- 
stand,’ Jim said, hoarsely. ‘You may be 
diabolically clever—but you can’t get 
away with this!’ 

“My temper got the better of me. 
‘Talk English, Jim,’ I said. ‘You've got 
some explaining to do yourself. I don’t 
understand your riddles.’ 

*“*Everybody else in town does,’ he 
shot at me. His eyes looked red-hot. 
‘I suppose you thought I wouldn’t come 
back. You thought I would be scared 
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away. Thought I would leave Eveline 
to face it alone.’ 

“Utter desperation came to me. ‘In 
Heaven’s name,’ I said, ‘tell me what 
Eveline would have had to face?’ 

“For a minute he stared at me in 
absolute disbelief. 

“* Your exposure of her,’ he said then. 
‘Your rotten insinuations about her and 
me—your dirty lies about her faults and 
passions, under cover of Elaine!’ 

**Elaine!’ I cried. And then that re- 
mark of Fred’s about Amelia Bond came 
back to me. ‘You mean,’ I cried, ‘that 
you think I have put Eveline in Tragic 
Conquest?’ 

“*I know!’ he retorted. ‘Why, how 
could anyone mistake it? Even to the 
fondness for riding and outdoor things, 
the naming of that cat in her childhood, 
the very street off Congress Avenue, the 
sound of her name!’ 

“*But, Great God! man,’ I cried, 
‘these things aren’t anything—’ 

“*Oh, the world isn’t blind,’ he said. 
‘My sister sent me the book in Seattle. 


I’ve had four days on the Transconti- 


nental with it. You can’t talk me out of 
what I read. You, the literary husband, 
Eveline the passionate Elaine, I the 
breaker up of your happiness—you’ve 
got it all there for all Clewesbury to read. 
I don’t have to tell you that. You’re no 
fool. You know what this town is saying.” 

“*T don’t care what the town—’ I 
began. 

“But he pointed to Eveline. ‘Look 
at Evie, if you think you are the one who 
ought to care—ask her what she has 
gone through these last two months—’ 

“Her paleness smote me. 

“*You mean you think, Eveline—’ I 
began. 

**T don’t know what to think, Floyd,’ 
she said, unsteadily. ‘I—I don’t see 
how you knew, how you did—’ She 
broke down completely and buried her 
face in her hands. ‘How could you be 
so cruel? Cruel! When there was noth- 
ing wrong, when I was trying so des- 
perately to have nothing wrong. How 
could you?’ 


“T felt almost dizzy. ‘Why, you are 
reading things into Elaine that were 
never there!’ I cried. ‘You could never 
be Elaine in ten thousand years—’ 

“*Then why did you put me in the 
book like that?’ she cried, passionately. 
‘It’s all me—my thoughts, my faults, 
my petty meannesses, the little ideals I 
still have! Everybody in town knows I 
am Elaine—they almost say it to my 
face at the sewing circle, at the card 
club, out at the Country Club—I can 
feel it in their glances, in the remarks 
they make behind my back, in the things 
they insinuate about you, about our 
living together—about my staying in 
your house after you have done such a 
despicable thing. Esther told me to-day 
what that Bond woman said at the 
Tatnalls’ dance. Do you suppose that is 
all me—that I have imagined all that?’ 
She turned toward Jim. ‘Even without 
what they say about Jim and me now—’ 

“**But it’s they who are putting you 
in Tragic Conquest,’ I cried. “Not I. It’s 
they are crucifying you, Evie, not I! 

“*But it’s you who gave them the 
cross, she sobbed. ‘Why didn’t you 
come to me, why didn’t you show me 
the book first? Why didn’t you give me 
a chance to explain about Jim and me— 
instead of doing this?’ 

“Out of the miasmatic mist of the 
thing a sudden gust of clear fear blew 
across me. Explain about her and Jim! 

“*You mean you think I have put you 
and Jim in the book—as you are?’ I 
inquired. 

“** Ves,’ said Eveline. . . . 

In Madame Bourgnon’s Bissell paused. 

“*T don’t remember much more of that 
evening,” he said. “There wasn’t much 
for me in the world except bitterness. I 
think I assumed the attitude of common 
sense, or tried to. I remember I told 
Jim that we must talk it over and do the 
—the best for Eveline. And then I went 
up the stairs to my study and left them 
in the library. It was the most bitter 
hour of my life. 

“TI did not leave the house the next 
day. I don’t know what Eveline did. 
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“‘1’M SORRY,” I SAID, AS STEADILY AS I COULD. “I OVERHEARD” 


I read Tragic Conquest over again—from 
a new point of view. I confess there 
were about five chapters that gave me 
the chills. The beginning and end had 
absolutely nothing to do with the case. 
But the five were a revelation of the 
way people could twist things to suit 
their own purposes. If you cared to dis- 
regard almost absolutely what I meant 
and take incidents here and there with- 
out any relation to the story, you could 
work wonders of baseness. There were 
places, too, where unconsciously, per- 


haps, Elaine perilously resembled Eve- 
line. Perhaps she resembled a hundred 
thousand other women, too, but that 
was not the point. The point was that 
the talk had made Eveline think that I 
had done it. And the result had been to 
make quite vain all her pitiful struggle 
against Jim. The thing was so, and the 
story could be made to bear it all out. 
I spent the night in. hell. 

“T had a talk with Eveline the next 
day. She was very uncertain in mood. 
I told her as definitely as I could what 
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had impelled me to write Tragie Con- 
quest. But I doubt if she understoed. 
The thing got lost in the clouds for her. 
In the end I asked her to read the book 
over again, and when she had read the 
last page to decide if Clewesbury’s inter- 
pretation could possibly be the right one. 

“| suppose I was too proud to upbraid 





1 THREW THE EIGHT CHAPTERS INTO THE FIRE of 


her or try to influence her. I knew that 
a man had but two things in his life— 
his wife and his work. But if she really 
thought me capable of such a thing after 
all our years of intimacy, no words of 
mine could have any effect upon her. 
I could only go to New York and let 
her decide for herself. 

‘Tt didn’t occur to me then that peo- 
ple’s gossip could follow me to New 
York. I didn’t think of it even when 1 
got Eveline’s letter in Twelfth Street a 
week later, saying she felt sick at heart 


and was going to California with her 
mother for the winter. That letter made 
me feel very strange, of course. But I 
was thinking only of losing Eveline. | 
didn’t realize how Clewesbury and Con- 
gress Avenue would interpret her action. 
It didn’t occur to me that it would con- 
firm everything gossip had said about 
me. It was not until a 
month later, when some 
cousins of mine in town 
told me the talk about 
me, that I realized the 
position I was in. 

“IT confess that for sev- 
eral days I had a distinct 
struggle with myself, then, 
trying to decide whether 
ethics demanded that I 
keep silent and make no 
explanations. It did seem 
a bit ironical that, be- 
cause I had tried to write 
a fine book and heen 
robbed of my wife by a 
friend, I should be uni- 
versally considered a 
scoundrel. In the end, 
however, I decided that 
to add more talk to all 
the welter of meanness 
there already was would 
be not only unfair to Ev- 
eline, but would accom- 
plish no practical result. 
People would distort any- 
thing I said into all sorts 
contemptible images 

just as they had done with 
Tragic Conquest. The best thing for me 
to do was to take my medicine, keep 
myself from becoming bitter, and try to 
hang on to what philosophy of life I 
had left. So I wrote to Fred Comyn and 
to my mother, and asked them to keep 
silent and let the thing blow over for 
good. 

“I couldn’t begin to tell you, of 
course, of the letters I received, of the 
old friends I met on Fifth Avenue and 
in theaters only to have them cut me, of 
the hundred unpleasant moments that 
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fell to my lot during that year you used 
to come over to the Twelfth Street apart- 
ment. But I deliberately shut it out of 
my mind while I concentrated on my 
second book. In that, I felt, lay my 
salvation. I would disregard the hints 
I saw in the newspapers, the unpleasant 
encounters I had in Atlantic City and 
Boston, the awkward evenings I spent in 
the houses of acquaintances—and work. 
His Own Kind, as I had already named 
that second book, would be as free from 
bitterness, as undisturbed by any 
thought of cynical revenge as I could 
keep it. It would be a fitting companion 
for Tragic Conquest. 

“T didn’t realize the effect my experi- 
ences had had upon me until I came 
actually to draft the story. I wrote the 
first chapter of that one evening in Sep- 
tember—from seven-thirty until about 
half past three. When it was done I 
read it all over—and was struck by the 
resemblance of the hero’s remarks to the 
kind of things that Fred Comyn says. 

“Next day I read it once more very 
carefully. There were many points of 
resemblance. After all, there was no 
use getting into another such mess if it 
could be avoided by merely changing 
some of the hero’s remarks in the first 
chapter. Why shouldn’t I rewrite it 
here and there? 

“T spent two days doing that, and 
began on the second chapter, with a 
distinct resolve not to put any of my 
acquaintance’s characteristics into this 
book. For about three months, in fact, 
I kept little else in mind but that re- 
solve. I had terrific difficulties—par- 
ticularly in the choice of incidents which 
might be attributed to this person or 
that. I found myself forced to modify 
many of my characters’ main features, 
too, for the same reason. It was very 
hard work—much like working always 
with a crowd peering over one’s shoulder 
—but I succeeded in doing it. 

“You must remember, of course, that 
it wasn’t as if the results of Tragic Con- 
quest were a fading memory for me. 
They were present for me every time I 
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went out, every night after I went to 
bed and wondered what Eveline was 
doing, every time a new review of the 
book came along. Like an ever-present 
ghost the thing was to me, peering over 
my shoulder while I wrote, leering at me 
from the fireplace while I thought, jump- 
ing up and down on the typewriter keys 
while I made my descriptions in the new 
book. 

“But I did not even realize myself 
how omnipresent, how fatally influential 
it had been until I went away for a week 
to Atlantic City and came back to the 
Twelfth Street apartment to begin the 
second eight chapters. I sat before my 
fire reading the completed part on that 
late afternoon, rather curious to see how 
the whole section would seem read at 
once and after I had been away for a 
while. 

“Well, they were no good. Absolutely 
no good. The whole story was invisible. 
I had put upon paper a lot of senseless 
drivel. The only fine thing in all the 
pages reminded me irresistibly of a scene 
from Amelia Bond’s life in Clewesbury. 
I reached for my blue pencil to cut that 
out, and the inescapable implication of 
the whole story I had written so far 
flashed across my mind. Why, all this 
part of the story could be interpreted as 
Amelia Bond and her supposed infatua- 
tion for me in our youthful days! That 
was what Clewesbury would say! 

“Something snapped inside of me,. of 
asudden. Another Tragic Conquest! By 
God! Not I would avoid that. 

“My impulse was something not to 
be resisted. I threw the entire eight 
chapters into the blazing fire and 
watched them burn up. I remember I 
told you that I would begin over, use a 
different plot and characters to put 
across my idea. 

“T did exactly that. In fact, I had it 
well in hand when the Sun’s editorial 
and my lecture in Hartford made me 
resolve to quit New York and society 
for good. I never went back to the 
apartment. I simply made my arrange- 
ments at my bank and sailed for South 
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America three days later. I would for- 
get people and their talk entirely, I had 
decided, and write my second book some 
place where the imps of gossip wouldn’t 
follow me. I got off in Rio de Janeiro 
and stayed there five months—and tore 
up twelve chapters one foggy afternoon 
in the summer. 

“There isn’t much use detailing the 
rest of the two years. I had a letter in 
Buenos Aires from Eveline saying she 
had finally decided to try life with Jim. 
That occupied me for some time. But 
I have a streak of Yankee doggedness, I 
suppose, that makes me hang on to a 
thing once I have begun it. I wandered 
over about half the globe. I suppose I 
altered the story nineteen or twenty 
times. I invented and cast aside a hun- 
dred characters. But my fear got me 
each time, in the end—until one day I 
got the final idea for that second book. 

“T spent about six months in Texas 
on that. Some time in British Guiana. 
I went to Tunis and parts of Africa. I 
ended up down in Provence—and fin- 
ished the book during my service with 
the Foreign Legion. But I did it. In 
fact, I have done it again. I have writ- 
ten a great book.” 

He turned to Maclay with his deep 
eyes alight with a kind of fanatical fire, 


as he pulled a waterproof-covered manu- 
script out of the cloak he carried. 

“Read it to-night and tell me what 
you think of it,” he said. “You're the 
only publisher in the world who could 
have it. I’ve put four years into it, and 
earried mankind a distinct step farther 
in its knowledge once it reads the pages. 
But, by God! I defy a human being on 
earth to make it a subject of gossip.” 

He stood up in Madame Bourgnon’s 
empty café and put on his cloak. 

“Come around to my apartment to- 
morrow night,” he said in a more sub- 
dued tone as he prepared to depart, and 
gave us his address. “Unless I have 
bored you to extinction.”” He smiled that 
half smile once more—that smile I could 
begin to master now!—and bowed to 
Madame, and a moment later was strid- 
ing out with a gesture of farewell. 

I think Maclay and I both had the 
same idea instantly. But not until Bissell 
had vanished through the heavy doors did 
either of us lean forward for the manu- 
script. I got it first and took it up with 
curious fingers. The title page was clear 
before me. The Wonder Story of the 
Ants, I read, “With introduction by 
Henri Fabre.” 

“By God! they can’t talk!” Floyd 
Bissell had written boldly across the page. 


NOT BY THE SEA 


BY SARA TEASDALE 


OT by the sea, but somewhere in the hills, 

Not by the sea, but in the uplands surely 
There must be rest, where a dim pool demurely 
Watches all night the far, slow-moving skies; 


Not by the sea, that never was appeased, 
Not by the sea, whose immemorial longing 
Shames the tired earth where even longing dies; 
Not by the sea, that bore Iseult and Helen— 
But in a dark-green hollow of the hills 
There must be sleep, even for sleepless eyes. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


IN RED PETROGRAD 


PART II 


BY SIR PAUL DUKES 


Mr. Dukes, of the British Secret Intelligence Service, went disguised to Petro- 
grad in 1918 in order to keep the British government privately informed of the 
march of events. The first installment of his narrative, published last month, 
described his shifts of living and clandestine methods of communication with vari- 
ous people. He undertakes to effect the escape of Mrs. Marsh, an Englishwoman 
held prisoner by the Bolsheviks. In this enterprise the “Policeman” and the 
“Journalist” mentioned in the following pages are enlisted. Dukes also undertakes 
to release his friend Melnikoff, of whom Zorinsky has private information. The 
mysterious Zorinsky, who professes to be a counter-revolutionist, gives Dukes fre- 
quent assistance and advice, but he remains an enigmatic character and his real 


intentions are doubtful—Tue Eprrors., 


T was shortly before Christmas that 
the Policeman began to grow nervous 
and excited, and I could see that his 
emotion was real. His plan for Mrs. 
Marsh’s escape was developing, occupy- 
ing his whole mind and causing him no 
small concern. Every day I brought him 
some little present, such as cigarettes, 
sugar, or butter, procured from Maria. 
At last I became almost as wrought up 
as he was himself, while Maria, whom I 
kept informed, was in a constant state 
of tremor resulting from her fever of 
anxiety. 

December 18th dawned bleak and 
raw. Toward noon Maria and I set out 
together for a neighboring market place. 
We were going to buy a woman’s cloak, 
for that night I was to take Mrs. Marsh 
across the frontier. 

The corner of the Kuznetchny Pereu- 
lok and the Vladimirovsky Prospect 
has been a busy place for “speculators” 
ever since private trading was pro- 
hibited. Even on this bitter winter day 
there were the usual lines of wretched 
people standing patiently, disposing of 
personal belongings or of food got by 
foraging in the country. Many of them 
were women of the educated class, sell- 
ing off their last possessions in the effort 
to scrape together sufficient to buy 


meager provisions for themselves or their 
families. Old clothing, odds and ends of 
every description, crockery,.toys, knick- 
knacks, clocks, books, pictures, paper, 
pots, pans, pails, pipes, post cards—the 
entire paraphernalia of antiquarian and 
second-hand dealers’ shops—could be 
found here turned out on the pavements. 

Maria soon found what she wanted— 
a warm cloak which had evidently seen 
better days. The tired eyes of the tall, 
refined lady from whom we bought it 
opened wide as I immediately paid the 
first price she asked. 


The dingy interior of the headquarters 
of the Extraordinary Commission, with 
its bare stairs and passages, is an eerie 
place at all times of the year, but never 
is its somber, sorrow-laden gloom so in- 
tense as on a December afternoon when 
dusk is sinking into darkness. While 
Maria and I made our preparations, 
there sat in one of the inner chambers at 
No. 2 Gordédhovaya, on wooden planks 
which took the place of bedsteads, a 
group of women, from thirty to forty in 
number, their faces undistinguishable in 
the growing darkness. The room was 
overheated and nauseatingly stuffy, but 
the patient figures paid no heed, nor 
appeared to care whether it were hot or 
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cold, dark or light. A few chatted in 
undertones, but most of them sat mo- 
tionless and silent, waiting, waiting, end- 
lessly waiting. 

The terror hour was not yet—it came 
only at seven each evening. Then each 
victim knew that if the heavy door was 
opened and her name called, she would 
pass out into eternity, for executions 
were carried out in the evening and the 
bodies removed at night. 

At seven o’clock, all talk, all action 
ceased. The white-faced women sat still, 
eyes fixed on the heavy folding door. 
When it creaked every figure became 
rigid. A moment of ghastly, intolerable 
suspense, a silence that could be felt, and 
in the silence—a name. And when the 
name was spoken, every figure—but one 
—would imperceptibly relapse. Here 
and there a lip would twitch, here and 
there a smile would flicker. But no one 
would break the dead silence. One of 
their number was doomed. The figure 
that bore the spoken name would rise, 
move slowly, with unnatural gait, tot- 
tering along the narrow aisle between the 
plank couches. Some would look up and 
some would look down, and some would 
pray, or mutter, “To-morrow, maybe 
I.” Or there would be a frantic shriek, 
a brutal struggle, and worse than death 
would fill the chamber. 

But on this December afternoon the 
terror hour was not yet. There were 
still three hours’ respite, and the figures 
spoke low in groups or sat silently wait- 
ing, waiting, endlessly waiting. 

“Lydia Marsh!” 

The hinges creaked, the guard ap- 
peared in the doorway, and the name 
was spoken loud and clearly. “It is not 
the terror hour yet,” thought every 
woman, glancing at the twilight through 
the high, dirt-stained windows. 

A figure rose from a distant couch. 
“What can it be?” “Another inter- 
pellation?” “An unusual hour!” Low 
voices sounded from the _ group. 


“They’ve left me alone three days,”’ said 
the rising figure, wearily. “‘I suppose now 
it begins all over again. Well, a bientét.” 


The figure disappeared in the door- 
way. 

“Follow me,” said the guard. He 
passed along the corridor and_ turned 
down a side passage. They passed 
others in the corridor, but no one heeded. 
The guard stopped and pointed with his 
bayonet. 

“In here?” queried the woman, in sur- 
prise. The guard was silent. The woman 
pushed the door open and entered. 

Lying in the corner were a dark-green 
shawl and a shabby hat, with two slips 
of paper attached. One of them was a 
pass in an unknown name, stating the 
holder had entered the building at four 
o’clock and must leave before seven. 
The other had scrawled on it the words, 
“Walk straight into St. Isaac’s Cathe- 
dral.” 

Mechanically she destroyed the sec- 
ond slip, adjusted the shabby hat, and, 
wrapping the shawl well round her neck 
and face, passed out into the passage. 
She elbowed others in the corridor, but 
no one heeded her. At the foot of the 
main staircase she was asked for her 
pass. She showed it and was motioned 
on. At the main entrance she was again 
asked for her pass. She showed it and 
was passed out into the street. She 
looked up and down. The street was 
empty, and, crossing the road hurriedly, 
she disappeared round the corner. 

Like dancing constellations the can- 
dles flickered and flared in front of the 
ikons at the foot of the huge pillars of 
the vast cathedral. Halfway up, the 
columns vanished in gloom. I had al- 
ready burned two candles, and, though 
I was concealed in the niche of a pillar, 
I knelt and stood alternately, partly 
from impatience, partly that my piety 
should be patent to any chance observer. 
But my eyes were fixed on the little 
wuoden side entrance. How intermin- 
able the minutes seemed. Quarter to 
five! 

Then the green shawl appeared. It 
looked almost black in the dim dark- 
ness. It slipped through the doorway 
quickly, stood still a moment, and 
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moved irresolutely forward. I walked 
up to the shrouded figure. 

“Mrs. Marsh?” I said, quietly, in 
English. 

“Yes.” 

“T am the person you are to meet. I 
hope you will soon see your husband.” 

“Where is he?”’ she asked, anxiously. 

“In Finland. You go there with me 
to-night.” 

We left the cathedral and, crossing the 
square, took a eab and drove to the place 
called Five Corners. Here we walked a 
little and, finding another cab, drove 
near to “No. 5,” again walking the last 
hundred yards. I banged at the door 
three times. 

How shall I describe the meeting with 
Maria! I left them weeping together and 
went into another room. Neither shall I 
attempt to describe the parting when, 
an hour later, Mrs. Marsh stood ready 
for her journey, clad in the cloak we had 
purchased in the morning, and with a 
black shawl in place of the green one. 

“There is no time to lose,” I said. 
“We must be at the station at seven, 
and it is a long drive.” 

The adieus were over at last, and 
Maria stood weeping at the door as we 
made our way down the dark stone 
stairs. 

**E will call you Varvara,” I cautioned 
my companion. “You call me Vania, 
and if by any chance we are stepped, I 
am taking you to a hospital.” 

We drove slowly to the distant strag- 
gling Okhta station. The little Police- 
man was on the platform, sincerely 
overjoyed at this happy ending to his 
design. I thrust the packet of money 
Marsh had left for him into his hand. 

“Come on, Varvara!” I shouted, m 
Russian, rudely tugging Mrs. Marsh by 
the sleeve. “We sha’n’t get places if 
you stand gaping like that! Come on, 
stupid!” 

I hauled her toward the train, and, 
seeing an extra box car hitched on in 
front, rushed in its direction. 

“Gently, gently, Vania!” cried my 
companion, in genuine distress as F 
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lifted her bodily and landed her on the 
dirty floor. 

“Ne zievai!” I cried. “Don’t yawn! 
Get in! Here, take the bag!”’ and while 
I clambered up I handed her the packet 
of sandwiches made by Maria for the 
journey. “If anything happens,” I 
whispered in English when we were 
safely enseonced, “‘we are ‘speculators’ 
—looking for milk; that’s what nearly 
everybody here is doing.” 

The compact seething mass of beings 
struggling to squirm into the car resem- 
bled a swarm of hiving bees, and in a 
few moments the place was packed like a 
sardine box. In vain late arrivals en- 
deavored, headforemost, to burrow a 
path inward. In vain some dozens of 
individuals pleaded to the inmates to 
squeeze “just a little tighter’ and make 
room “for just one more.” Somehow 
the doors were slid to, and we sat in the 
pitch darkness and waited. 

Though the car must have held nearly 
a hundred people, once we were incased 
all conversation ceased; scarcely anyone 
spoke, and if he did it was in undertones. 
Until the train started the silence, but 
for audible breathing, was uncanny. 
Only a boy, sitting next to my com- 
panion, coughed during the whole jour- 
ney—coughed rackingly and incessantly, 
nearly driving me mad. After a while a 
candle was produced, and round the 
flickering light at one end of the car, 
some Finns began singing folk songs. 


| Dukes reaches Finland safely with Mrs. 
Marsh. He then returns alone to Petro- 
grad.] 


My friends, the Finnish patrols, had 
furnished me with a renewed “docu- 
ment” better worded than the passport 
I carried, and with a later date. As a pre- 
cautionary measure I changed my name 
to Joseph Krylenko. But the time was 
coming when even those employees of 
the Extraordinary Commission who were 
not indispensable might be subject to 
mobilization. The staff of clerical em- 
ployees, one of whom I purported to be, 
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might be cut down. So I had somehow 
to get a document showing I was exempt 
from military service. 

It was Zorinsky who helped me out. 
I called him up the day after my return, 
eager to have news of Melnikoff. He 
asked me to come round to dinner, and I 
deliberated with myself whether, having 
told him I expected to go to Moscow, I 
should let him know I had been to Fin- 
land. I decided to avoid the subject 
and say nothing at all. 

Zorinsky greeted me warmly. So did 
his wife. As we seated ourselves at the 
dinner table I noticed there was still no 
lack of comestibles. 

“Your health, Pavel Ivanitch!” ex- 
claimed Zorinsky, as usual. “Glad to see 
you back. How are things over there?” 

“Over where?” I queried. 

“Why, in Finland, of course.” 

So he knew already! It was a good 
thing for me that I had devoted a deal 
of thought to the enigmatical personal- 
ity of my companion. I could not make 
him out. Personally I disliked him in- 
tensely, yet he had already been of con- 
siderable service, and in any case I 
needed his assistance to effect Melni- 
koff’s release. 

“It is a pity you did not let me put 
you across the bridge at Bielo’ostrov,” 
observed Zorinsky, referring to his offer 
to assist me in getting across the fron- 
tier. 

“Oh, it was all right,” I said. “I had 
to leave at a moment’s notice. It was a 
long and difficult walk, but not un- 
pleasant.” 

“T could have put you across quite 
simply,” he said, “both of you.” 

“ Both of us?” 

“Why, you and Mrs. Marsh, of 
course.” 

“You seem to know a lot of things,” I 
remarked, as casually as I could. 

“Tt is my hobby,” he replied, with his 
crooked, cynical smile. ‘“ You are to be 
congratulated, I must say, on Mrs. 
Marsh’s escape. It was, I believe, very 
neatly executed. You didn’t do it your- 
self, I suppose?” 


“No,” I said, “and, to tell the truth, 
I have no idea how it was done.” I was 
prepared to swear by all the gods that I 
knew nothing of the affair. 

“Nor have they any idea at Number 
two Gordéhovaya,” he said. “At least, so 
I am told.” He appeared not to attach 
importance to the matter. “By the 
way,” he continued, a moment later, “I 
want to warn you against a fellow I have 
heard Marsh was in touch with, Alexei 
Fomitch Something-or-other—I’ve for- 
gotten the surname.” 

The Policeman! 

“Ever met him?” 

“Never heard of him,” I said, indif- 
ferently. 

“Look out, if you do,” said Zorinsky; 
“he is a German spy.” 

“Any idea where he lives?” I inquired, 
in the same tone. 

“No; he is registered under a pseudo- 
nym, of course. But he doesn’t interest 
me. I chanced to hear of him the other 
day and thought I would caution you.” 

Was it mere coincidence that Zorinsky 
mentioned the Policeman? I resolved 
to venture a query. 

“Any connection between Mrs. Marsh 
and this German spy?” I asked, casually. 

“Not that I know of.”” For a moment 
a flash appeared in his eyes. “You 
really think Mrs. Marsh was ignorant of 
how she escaped?” he added. 

“T am positive. She hadn’t the faint- 
est notion.” 

Zorinsky was thoughtful. We changed 
the subject, but after a while he 
broached it again. 

“It is impertinent of me to ask ques- 
tions,” he said, courteously, “‘but I can- 
not help being abstractly interested in 
your chivalrous rescue of Mrs. Marsh. 
I scarcely expect you to answer, but I 
should, indeed, be interested to know 
how you learned she was free.” 

“Why, very simply,” I replied. “I 
met her quite by chance at a friend’s 
house, and offered to escort her across 
the frontier.” 

Zorinsky relapsed and the subject was 
not mentioned again. 
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Presently Zorinsky thrust a big blue 
sheet of oil paper into my hands. 

“What do you think of that?” he 
asked. 

The paper was a pen sketch of the 
Finnish Gulf, but for some time I could 
make neither head nor tail of the geo- 
metrical designs which covered it. Only 
when I read in the corner the words 
“Fortress of Cronstadt, Distribution of 
Mines,” did I realize what the map 
really was. 

“Plan of the mine fields round Cron- 
stadt and in the Finnish Gulf,” ex- 
plained Zorinsky. The mines lay in 
inner and outer fields, and the course 
was shown which a vessel would have to 
take to pass through safely. The plan 
proved subsequently to be quite correct. 

“How did you get hold of it?” I asked, 
interested and amused. 

“Does it matter?” he said. “There 
is generally a way to do these things. 
That is the original. If you would like 
to make a copy of it, you must do so to- 
night. It must be returned to its locked 
drawer in the Admiralty not later than 
half past nine to-morrow morning.” 

While I was still examining the scheme 
of mine fields my companion produced 
two further papers and asked me to 
glance at them. I found them to be 
official certificates of exemption from 
military service on the ground of heart 
trouble, filled up with details, date of 
examination (two days previously), sig- 
natures of the officiating doctor, who 
was known to me by name, the doctor’s 
assistant, and the proxy of the con- 
trolling commissar: One was filled out 
in the name of Zorinsky. The other was 
complete—except for the name of the 
holder! A close examination and com- 
parison of the signatures convinced me 
they were genuine. This was exactly 
the certificate I so much needed to avoid 
mobilization, and [ began to think 
Zorinsky a genius—an evil genius, per- 
haps, but still a genius! 

“One for each of us,” he observed, 
laconically. “The doctor is a good 
friend of mine. ! needed one for myself, 


so I thought I might as well get one for 
you, too. Will you fill in your name at 
once?” 

I suddenly recollected that I had 
never told Zorinsky what name I was 
living under, nor shown him my papers, 
nor initiated him into any kind of per- 
sonal confidences whatsoever. Nor had 
my reticence been accidental. I felt in- 
tensely reluctant to disclose my assumed 
name or to show the passport in my 
possession. 

The situation was one of great deli- 
cacy, however. Could I decently refuse 
to inscribe my name in Zorinsky’s pres- 
ence after the various favors he had 
shown me and the assistance he was 
lending me—especially by procuring me 
the very exemption certificate I so badly 
needed? Clearly, it would be an offense. 
On the other hand, I could not invent 
another name, since the document would 
have to be shown together with my pass- 
port. To gain time for reflection I 
picked up the certificate to examine it 


again. 

The longer I thought the clearer I 
realized that, genuine though the certifi- 
cate undoubtedly was, the plot had been 
laid deliberately to make me disclose 
the name under which I was living! 

Zorinsky caught my sidelong glance 
at him. He was lolling in a rocking- 
chair, with a bland expression on his 
misformed face as he swung forward and 
backward, intent on his nails. He looked 
up, and as our eyes met for the merest 
instant I saw he had not failed to note 
my hesitation. 

I dropped into the desk chair and 
seized a pen. 

“Certainly,” I said, “I will inscribe 
my name at once. This is indeed a 
godsend.” 

Zorinsky rose and: stood at my side. 
“You. must imitate the writing,” he 
said. “Lam sorry I am not a draftsman 
to assist you.” 

I substituted a pencil for the pen and 
began to draw my name in outline, copy- 
ing letters from the handwriting on the 
certificate. Zorinsky applauded admir- 
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ingly as I traced the words—Joseph 
Krylenko. When they were done I fin- 
ished them off in ink and laid down the 
pen. 

“Occupation?” queried my com- 
panion, as quietly as if he were asking 
the hour. 

Occupation! A revolver shot at my 
ear could not have startled me more 
than this simple but completely unex- 
pected query! The two blank lines I 
took to be left for the name only, but, 
looking closer, I saw that the second 
was indeed intended for the holder’s 
business or occupation. 

“Ts it essential?” I asked. 
no occupation.” 

“Then you must invent one,” he re- 
plied. ‘You must have some sort of 
passport with you. What do you show 
the guards in the street? Copy what- 
ever you have from that.” 

Cornered! I had put my foot in it 
nicely. Zorinsky was inquisitive for 
some reason or other to learn how I was 
living and under what name, and had 
succeeded effectually in discovering part 
at least of what he wanted to know. 
There was nothing for it. I reluctantly 
drew my passport of the Extraordinary 
Commission from my pocket in order 
that I might copy the exact wording. 

“May I see?” asked my companion, 
picking up the paper. I scrutinized his 
face as he slowly perused it. An amused 
smile flickered round his crooked mouth, 
one end of which jutted up into his 
cheek. 

“A very nice passport, indeed,” he 
said, finally, looking with peculiar care 
at the signatures. “It will be a long 
time before you land in the cells of 
Number two Goréhovaya if you con- 
tinue like this.” 

He turned the paper over. Fortu- 
nately, the regulation had not yet been 
published rendering all “documents of 
identification” invalid unless stamped 
by one’s House Committee, showing the 
full address. So there was nothing on 
the back. 

“You are a pupil of Melnikoff, that 


“T have 


is clear,” he said, laying the paper down 
on the desk. “By the way, I have some- 
thing to tell you about Melnikoff. But 
finish your writing first.” 

I soon inscribed my occupation of 
clerk in an office of the Extraordinary 
Commission, adding also “two” to the 
age to conform with my other papers. 
As I traced the letters I tried to sum up 
the situation. Melnikoff, I hoped, 
would now soon be free, but misgivings 
began to arise regarding my own posi- 
tion, which I had an inexplicable suspi- 
cion had in some way become jeopard- 
ized as a result of the disclosures I had 
been obliged to make that evening to 
Zorinsky. 

When I had finished I folded the ex- 
emption certificate and put it with my 
passport in my pocket. 

“Well, what is the news of Melni- 
koff?” I said. 


[Zorinsky tells Dukes that Melnikoff’s 
release can be effected only by a bribe of 
sixty thousand roubles, to be paid in ad- 
vance to an Investigator—with no assur- 
ance that he may not play false. Dukes 
dubiously assents to the arrangement and 
retires for the night.] 


For hours I paced up and down the 
soft carpet, recalling every word of the 
evening’s conversation, and trying to 
invent a means of making myself again 
independent of Zorinsky. 

Would Melnikoff be released? The 
prospects seemed suddenly to have 
diminished. Meanwhile, Zorinsky knew 
my name, and might, for all I knew, out 
of sheer curiosity, be designing to dis- 
cover my haunts and acquaintances. 

I took my newly procured exemption 
certificate from my pocket and examined 
it again. Yes, it was certainly a treas- 
ure. “Incurable heart trouble”—that 
means permanent exemption. With this 
and my passport, I considered, I might 
with comparative safety even register 
myself and take regular rooms some- 
where on the outskirts of the town. 

The only thing I did not like about 
my new “document” was its patent 
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newness. I have never yet seen anybody 
keep tidy documents” in Russia, the 
normal condition of a passport being the 
verge of dissolution. There was no need 
to reduce my certificate to that state 
at once, since it was only two days old, 
but I decided that I would at least fold 
and crumple it as much as my passport, 
which was only five days old. I took 
the paper and, folding it tightly in four, 
pressed the creases firmly between finger 
and thumb. Then laying it on the table, 
I squeezed the folds under my thumb 
nail, drawing the paper backward and 
forward. Finally, the creases looking no 
longer new, I began to ruffle the edges, 
And then a miracle occurred! The paper 
in my hands all at once most unexpect- 
edly divided, revealing to my astonished 
eyes not one exemption certificate—but 
two! 

Two of the printed sheets had become 
so closely stuck together that it was only 
when the edges were ruffled that they 
fell apart. Here was the means of elud- 
ing Zorinsky by filling in another paper! 
I felt like the Count of Monte Cristo 
unearthing his treasure—until I recol- 
lected that the blank form was quite 
useless until I had another passport to 
back it up. 

That night I thrashed out my position 
thoroughly and determined on a line of 
action. Zorinsky, I reflected, was a re- 
pulsive creature whom in ordinary life I 
should have been inclined to shun like 
a pest. But in the abnormal circum- 
stances in which I lived, to break with 
anybody with whom I had once formed 
a close association was very difficult, and 
in Zorinsky’s case doubly so. Suppose 
he saw me in the street afterward, or 
heard of me through any of his numerous 
connections? Pursuing his “hobby” of 
contre-espionage, he would surely not fail 
to follow the movements of a star of the 
first magnitude like myself. There was 
no course open but to remain on good 
terms and profit to the full by the infor- 
mation I obtained from him and the 
people I occasionally met at his house— 
information which proved to be invari- 
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ably correct. But he must learn nothing 
of my other movements, and in this re- 
spect I felt the newly discovered blank 
exemption form would surely be of serv- 
ice. I had only to procure another pass- 
port from somewhere or other. 

What was Zorinsky’s real attitude 
toward Melnikoff, I wondered? How 
well had they known each other? If 
only I had some means of checking— 
But I knew none of Melnikoff’s connec- 
tions in Russia. He had lived at a hos- 
pital. He had spoken of a doctor friend, 
I had already twice seen the woman at 
the lodge to which he had directed me. 
I thought hard for a moment. 

Yes, good idea! On the morrow I 
would resort once more to Melnikoff’s 
hospital on The Islands, question the 
woman again, and, if possible, seek an 
interview with the doctor. Perhaps he 
could shed light on the matter. Thus 
deciding, I threw myself, dressed, on the 
bed and fell asleep. 


The Doctor, Melnikoff’s uncle, was a 
splendid fellow. When I first called on 
him and announced myself as a friend 
of Melnikoff’s, he sat bolt upright, smil- 
ing affably, and obviously ready for 
every conceivable contingency. The 
last thing in the world he was prepared 
to do was to believe me. I told him all 
I could about his nephew, and he evi- 
dently thought I was very clever to 
know so much. He was polite, but cate- 
gorical. No, sir, he knew nothing what- 
soever of his nephew’s movements. It 
was good of me to interest myself in his 
welfare, but he himself had ceased to be 
interested. I might possibly be an Eng- 
lishman, as I said, but he had never 
heard his nephew mention an English- 
man. He had no knowledge nor any 
desire for information as to his nephew’s 
past, present, or future, and if his 
nephew had engaged in counter-revolu- 
tionary activities it was his own fault. 
I could not but admire the placidity and 
suavity with which he said all this, and 
cursed the disguise which made me look 
so unlike what I wanted the Doctor to see. 
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“Do you speak English?” I said at 
last, getting exasperated. 

I detected a twinge—ever so slight. 

“A little,” he replied. 

“Then, damnit all! man,” I exclaimed, 
in English, “ why the devil can’t you see 
I am an Englishman and not a provoca- 
teur? Melnikoff must have told you 
something about me. Except for me he 
wouldn’t have come back here. Didn’t 
he tell you how we stayed together at 
Viborg—how he helped dress me, how 
he drank all my whisky—?” 

The Doctor all at once half rose from 
his seat. The urbane fixed smile that 
had not left his lips since the beginning 
of the interview suddenly burst into a 
half laugh. 

“Was it you who gave him the 
whisky?” he broke in, in Russian. “* Why 
on earth didn’t you come before?” 

We rapidly became friends. Melni- 
koff’s disappearance had been a com- 
plete mystery to him, a mystery which 
he had no means of solving. He had 
never heard of Zorinsky, but names 
meant nothing. He thought it strange 
that so high a price should be demanded 
for Melnikoff, and thought I had been 
unwise to give it all in advance under 
any circumstances; but he was none 
the less overjoyed to hear of the pros- 
pects of his release. 

After every visit to Zorinsky I called 
on the Doctor to tell him the latest news. 
On this particular morning I had told 
him how, the evening before, in a manner 
which I disliked intensely, Zorinsky had 
shelved the subject, giving evasive an- 
swers. We had passed the middle of 
January already, yet apparently there 
was no information whatever as to Mel- 
nikoff’s case. 

“There is another thing, too, that dis- 
quiets me, Doctor,” I added. “Zorinsky 
shows undue curiosity as to where I go 
when I am not at his house. He hap- 
pens to know the passport on which I am 
living, and, examination of papers being 
so frequent, I wish I could get another 
one. Have you any idea what Melni- 
koff would do in such circumstances?” 


The Doctor paced up and down the 
room. “Would you mind telling me the 
name?” he asked. 

I showed him all my documents, in- 
cluding the exemption certificate, ex- 
plaining how I had received them. 

“Well, your Mr. Zorinsky certainly is 
a useful friend to have, I must say,” he 
observed, looking at the certificate and 
wagging his head knowingly. “By the 
way, does he cost you much, if one may 
ask?” 

“He himself? Nothing at all, or very 
little. Besides the sixty thousand for 
Melnikoff,” I calculated, “I have given 
him a few thousand for odd expenses 
connected with the case; I insist on pay- 
ing for meals; I gave his wife an expen- 
sive bouquet at New Year with which 
she was very pleased; then I have given 
him money for the relief of Melnikoff’s 
sister, and—” 

“For Melnikoff’s sister?” ejaculated 
the Doctor. “But he hasn’t got one!” 

Vot tibie nd! No sister? Then where 
did the money go? I suddenly remem- 
bered Zorinsky had once asked if I could 
give him English money. I told the 
Doctor. 

“Look out; my friend, look out,” he 
said. “Your friend is certainly a clever 
and a useful man. But I'm afraid you 
will have to go on paying for Melnikoff’s 
nonexistent sister. It would not do for 
him to know you had found out. As 
for your passport, I will ask my nephew, 
Shura.” 


“Evasive, Doctor, very evasive,” I 
said a few days later, as we sat over tea 
and a few dry crust biscuits which the 
Doctor had procured from somewhere. 
“Yesterday evening Zorinsky gave me 
some interesting information about in- 
dustrial developments, alteration of rail- 
way administration, and changes in the 
Red Fleet, but the moment Melnikoff is 
mentioned then it is: ‘Oh, Melnikoff? 
In a day or two I think we may know 
definitely,’ or, ‘My informant is out of 
town,’ and so on.” 

“Perhaps there is a hitch somewhere,” 
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suggested the Doctor. “I suppose there 
is nothing to do but wait. By the way, 
you wanted a passport, didn’t you? How 
will that suit you?” 

The paper he handed me was an ordi- 
nary document of identification, in the 
name of Alexander Vasilievitch Marko- 
vitch, aged thirty-three, clerical assist- 
ant at the head postal-telegraph office. 

“Shura procured it,” the Doctor ex- 
plained. “A friend of his, by name 
Markov, arrived recently from Moscow 
to work at the telegraph office. A week 
later he heard his wife was seriously ill 
and got special permission to return. 
He doesn’t intend to come back. Shura 
asked him for his passport, and after 
Markov had got his railroad pass and 
paper showing he was authorized to re- 
turn to Moscow, he gave it him. If they 
ask for it in Moscow, he will say he has 
lost it. He would have to have a new 
one, anyway, since a Petrograd one is 
useless there. My typewriter at the 
hospital has the same type as this, so 
we altered the date a little, added ‘itch’ 
to the name—and there you are, if you 
wish, a ready-made postal official.” 

“What about clothing?” I said. “I 
don’t look much like a postal official.” 

“There is something more important 
than that. What about military serv- 
ice?” 

From my pocket I drew forth my 
blank exemption certificate and ex- 
hibited it to the Doctor. 

In an hour I had filled in the blank 
exemption form with all particulars re- 
lating to Alexander Vasilievitch Marko- 
vitch. Tracing the signatures carefully, 
and inserting a recent date, I managed to 
produce a document indistinguishable as 
regards authenticity from the original, 
and thus was possessed of two sets of 
documents, one in the name of Krylenko 
for the benefit of Zorinsky, the other for 
exhibition in the streets and possible 
registration. 


As the end of January approached my 
suspicion that Zorinsky was unable to 
secure Melnikoff’s release grew. Once or 
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twice he had not even mentioned the 
subject, talking energetically in his 
usual vivacious manner about other 
things. He was as entertaining as ever, 
and invariably imparted interesting po- 
litical news, but if I broached the sub- 
ject of Melnikoff he shelved it at once. 

So I resolved, in spite of risks, to see 
if I could obtain through the Policeman 
information as to Melnikoff’s case. I 
had not seen the Policeman since I 
returned from Finland, so I told him I 
had been delayed in that country and 
had only just come back. Without tell- 
ing him who Melnikoff was, I imparted 
to him the data regarding the latter’s 
arrest, and what I had learned “through 
accidental channels” as to his imprison- 
ment. I did not let him know my con- 
cern, lest he should be inclined purposely 
to give a favorable report, but charged 
him to be strict and accurate in his in- 
vestigation, and, in the event of failing 
to learn anything, not to fear to admit it. 

About a week later, when I phoned 
to him, he said “he had received an in- 
teresting letter on family matters.” It 
was with trepidation that I hurried to 
his house. The little Policeman held a 
thin strip of paper in his hand. 

“Dmitri Dmitrievitch Melnikoff,” he 
read. ‘Real name Nicholas Nicholaie- 
vitch N——?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“He was shot between the fifteenth 
and twentieth of January.” 


[Dukes makes another hazardous trip to 
Finland, returning again to Petrograd.} 


Traversing the city on a cold Febru- 
ary morning, I sensed an atmosphere of 
peculiar unrest and subdued alarm. 
Small groups of guards—Lettish and 
Chinese, for the most part—hurrying 
hither and thither, were evidence of 
special activity on the part of the Ex- 
traordinary Commission. In the square 
I procured the soviet newspapers, but 
they, of course, gave no indication that 
anything was amiss. It was only later 
I learned that during the last few days 
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numerous arrests of supposed counter- 
revolutionists had been made, and that 
simultaneously measures were being 
taken to prevent an anticipated outbreak 
of workers’ strikes. 

By usual devious routes I arrived in 
the locality of my empty flat—*‘ No. 5.” 
This, I was confident, was the safest 
place for me to return to first. From here 
I would telephone to the Journalist, the 
Doctor, and one or two other people, 
and find out how the land lay and if 
anything particular had happened dur- 
ing my absence. 

The prevailing atmosphere of dis- 
quietude made me approach the flat with 
especial caution. The street was all but 
deserted, the yard was as foul and noi- 
some as ever. 

Arriving at No. 5, I listened intently 
at the back door. There was no sound 
within. I knocked boldly, hastily re- 
applying my ear to the keyhole to await 
the result. 

For a moment there was silence. Then 
I heard shuffling footsteps moving along 
the passage. Without waiting, I darted 
down the steps to the landing below. 
Whoevercame tothe door, i hurriedly con- 
sidered, would be certain, when he found 
no one outside, to look out over the iron 
banisters. If it were a stranger, I would 
say I had mistaken the door, and bolt. 

The key squeaked in the rusty lock 
and the door was stiffly pushed open. 
Shoeless feet approached the banisters, 
and a face peered over. Through the 
bars from the bottom I saw it was the 
dull and unintelligent face of the boy, 
Grisha, who had replaced Maria. 

“Grisha,” I called, as I mounted the 
stairs, to prepare him for my return, “are 
you alone at home?”’ 

** Alone.” 

Grisha followed me into the flat, lock- 
ing the back door behind him. The air 
was musty with three weeks’ unimpeded 
accumulation of dust. 

““Where is Maria? See! I have 
brought her a lovely pair of brand-new 
shoes. And for you a slab of chocolate. 
There!” 


Grisha took the chocolate, muttering 
thanks, and, breaking off a morsel, slowly 
conveyed it to his mouth. 

“Well? Nothing new, Grisha? Is the 
world still going round?” 

Grisha stared and, preparatory to 
speech, laboriously transferred the con- 
tents of his mouth into his cheek. 

“Are you Kr-Kr-Krylenko?” 

Krylenko! How the deuce should this 
youngster know my name of Krylenko? 
But Grisha appeared to take it for 
granted. Without waiting he proceeded: 
_ “They came again for you this morn- 
ing.” 

“Who?” 

““A man with two soldiers.” 

“Asking for ‘Krylenko’?” 

“Ta” 

“And what did you say?” 

“What you told me, Ivan Ilitch. That 
you will be away a long time and perhaps 
not come back at all.” 

“By what wonderful means, I should 
like to know, have you discovered a 
connection between me and anyone 
called Krylenko?” 

“They described you.” 

“What did they say? Tell me pre- 
cisely.” 

Grisha shifted awkwardly from foot to 
foot. His sluggish brain exerted itself 
to remember. 

“Tall—sort of, they said, black beard. 
... long hair . . . one front tooth miss- 
ing... speaks not quite our way... 
walks quickly.” 

Was Grisha making this up? Surely 
he had not sufficient ingenuity! I ques- 
tioned him minutely as to when the 
unwelcome visitors had first come, and 
made him repeat every word they had 
said and his replies. I saw, then, that 
it was true. I was discovered, known, 
and they were awaiting my return. 

“To-day was the second time,” said 
Grisha. “First they came a few days 


ago. They looked round and opened the 
cupboards, but when they found them 
all empty they went away.” 

A moment’s consideration convinced 
me there was only one line of action. I 
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must quit the flat like lightning. The 
next step must be decided in the street. 

“Grisha,”’ I said, “you have acquitted 
yourself well. If ever anyone asks for 
me again, tell him I have left the city 
for good and shall never return. Does 
Maria know?” 

“Maria is still at the farm. I have 
not seen her for two weeks.” 

“Well, tell her the same—because it’s 
true. Good-by.” 

Arriving in the street, I began to 
think. I must now plan how to change 
my appearance completely and with the 
minimum of delay. Limping along pain- 
fully, half covermg my face with my 
scarf as if I had toothache, I approached 
the Journalist’s house. He lived on the 
first floor, thank Heaven, so there would 
be only one flight of stairs to ascend. 
From the opposite side of the street I 
scrutinized the exterior of the house. 
Through the glass door I could see no- 
body in the hall and there was nothing 
to indicate that anything was amiss. So 
I crossed the road and entered. 

The floor tiling in the hall was loose 
and had long needed repair, but I tip- 
toed over it gently and without noise. 
Then, with one foot on the bottom stair, 
I stopped dead! What was that dis- 
turbance on the first landing just over 
my head? I listened intently. 

Whispering! 

[Dukes finds that a secret search of the 
Journalist's rooms is being made. Chal- 
lenged by a guard, he pretends that he has 
mistaken the number of the housé he is 
seeking. He then goes to the Doctor.| 


“The blades are pretty blunt, I am 
afraid,”’ observed the Doctor, as he pro- 
duced his Gillette razor. “The man who 
smuggles a boxful of razor blades into 
this country will make his fortune. 
Here’s the brush and soap—my last 
piece.” 

It was late in the afternoon of the 
same day. I sat in the Doctor’s study 
before a mirror, preparing to perform 
an excruciating surgical operation— 
namely, the removal with a blunt safety 


razor of the shaggy beard that for nearly 
six months had decorated my cheeks, 
chin, and nether lip. 

Before operating with the razor I re- 
duced my beard as far as possible with 
the scissors. Even this altered my ap- 
pearance to a remarkable degree. Then 
I brought soap, brush, and blade into 
play—but the less said of the ensuing 
painful hour the better. 

The Doctor then assumed the role of 
hairdresser. He cut off my flowing locks 
and, though it was hardly necessary, 
dyed my hair coal black with some Ger- 
man dyestuff he had got. 

Except for one detail, my transforma- 
tion was now complete. Cutting open 
the lapel of the jacket I was discarding, 
I extracted a tiny paper packet, and, 
unwrapping it, took out the contents— 
my missing tooth, carefully preserved 
for this very emergency. A little wad- 
ding served effectually as a plug. I in- 
serted it in the gaping aperture in my 
top row of teeth. 

The clean-shaven, short-haired, tidy, 
but indigent-looking individual in eye- 
glasses who made his way down the 
Doctor’s staircase next morning attired 
in the Doctor’s old clothes, in no way re- 
sembled the bedraggled, shaggy-haired, 
limping maniac of the previous day. 
It took me several days to get thor- 
oughly accustomed to my totally new 
exterior. I found myself constantly 
glancing into mirrors and shop windows 
in the street, smiling with amusement at 
my own reflection. In the course of 
ensuing weeks and months I encountered 
several people with whom I had formerly 
had connections, and, though some of 
them looked me in the face, I was never 
recognized. 

It was about a week later, when walk- 
ing along the river quay, that I espied, to 
my astonishment, on the other side of the 
road Melnikoff’s friend of Viborg days 
whom I had hoped to find in Finland— 
Ivan Sergeievitch. He was well dis- 
guised as a soldier, with worn-out boots 
and shabby cap. I followed him in un- 
certainty, passing and repassing him 
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two or three times to make sure. But 
a sear on his cheek left no further doubt. 
So, waiting until he was close to the gate 
of the garden on the west side of the 
Winter Palace, the wall of which with 
the imperial monograms was being re- 
moved, I stepped up behind him. 

“Tvan Sergeievitch,” I said, in a low 
voice. 

He stopped dead, not looking round. 

“Tt is all right,” I continued. “Step 
into the garden; you will recognize me 
in a minute.” 

He followed me cautiously at some 
paces distance and we sat down on a 
bench among the bushes. 

“My God!” exclaimed Ivan Sergeie- 
vitch, in astonishment, when I had con- 
vinced him of my bona-fide identity. “Is 
it possible? No one would recognize 
you! It is you I have been looking for. 
Do you not know that Zorinsky is in 
Finland?” 

“Ts he?” I replied. “I went to Fin- 
land myself recently, partly to see you 
about that very fellow. I saw your 
wife. But nobody seems to know any- 
thing about him, and I have ceased to 
care.” 

“You have no notion what a close 
shave you have had, Pavel Pavlovitch. 
I will tell you what I know. When I 
heard from my wife that Varia was 
arrested and that you were in touch 
with Zorinsky, I returned to Finland 
and set out at once for Petrograd, al- 
though I am condemned by the Bol- 
sheviks to be shot. You see, Zorinsky—” 

And Ivan Sergeievitch unfolded to me 
a tale that was strange indeed. I have 
forgotten some details of it, but it was 
roughly as follows: 

Zorinsky, under another name, had 
been an officer in the old army. He dis- 
tinguished himself for reckless bravery 
at the front and drunkenness in the rear, 
During the war he had had some finan- 
cial losses, became implicated in at- 
tempted embezzlement, and later was 
caught cheating at cards. He was invited 
to resign from his regiment, but was 
reinstated after an interval in view of his 


military services. He again distin- 
guished himself in battle, but was finally 
excluded from the regiment shortly be- 
fore the revolution, this time on the 
ground of misconduct. During 1917 he 
was known to have failed in some grandi- 
ose deals of a speculative and doubtful 
character. He then disappeared for a 
time, but in the summer of 1918 was 
found living in Petrograd under various 
names, ostensibly hiding from the Bol- 
sheviks, Although his business deals 
were usually unsuccessful, he appeared 
always to be in affluent circumstances. 
It was this fact, and a certain strange- 
ness of manner, that led Ivan Sergeie- 
vitch to regard him with strong suspi- 
cion. He had him watched, and estab- 
lished beyond all doubt that he was 
endeavoring to gain admission to various 
counter-revolutionary organizations on 
behalf of the Bolsheviks. 

Shortly afterward, Ivan Sergeievitch 
was arrested under circumstances that 
showed that only Zorinsky could have 
betrayed him. But he escaped on the 
very night that he was to be shot by 
breaking from his guards and throwing 
himself over the parapet of the Neva 
into the river. In Finland, whither he 
fled, he met and formed a close friend- 
ship with Melnikoff, who, after the 
Yaroslave affair and his own escape, had 
assisted in the establishment of a system 
of communication with Petrograd, occa- 
sionally revisiting the city himself. 

“Of course I told Melnikoff of Zorin- 
sky,” said Ivan Sergeievitch, “though 
I could not know that Zorinsky would 
track him. But he got the better of us 
both.” 

“Then why,” I asked, “‘did Melnikoff 
associate with him?” 

“He never saw him, so far as I know.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. “ But Zorinsky 
said he knew him well and always called 
him ‘an old friend’!”’ 

“Zorinsky may have seen Melnikoff, 
but he never spoke to him that I know of. 
Melnikoff was a friend of a certain Vera 
Alexandrovna X., who kept a secret 
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known Melnikoff had told you of it I 
should have warned you. From other 
people who escaped from Petrograd I 
learned that Zorinsky frequented the 
café, too. He was merely lying in wait 
for Melnikoff.” 

“You mean he deliberately betrayed 
him?” 

“Tt is evident. Put two and two to- 
gether. Melnikoff was a known and 
much-feared counter-revolutionary. Zo- 
rinsky was in the service of the Extraor- 
dinary Commission, and was well paid, 
no doubt. He also betrayed Vera Alex- 
androvna and her café, probably receiv- 
ing so much per head. I heard of that 
from other people.” 

“Then why did he not betray me, 
too?” I asked, incredulously. 

“You gave him money, I suppose?” 

I told Ivan Sergeievitch the whole 
story—how I had met Zorinsky, his offer 
to release Melnikoff, the sixty thousand 
rubles and other payments “for odd 
expenses,” amounting to about a hun- 
dred thousand in all. I also told him of 
the valuable and accurate information 
Zorinsky had provided me with. 

“That is just what he would do,” said 
Ivan Sergeievitch. “He worked for both 
sides. A hundred thousand, I suppose, 
is all he thought he could get out of you, 
so now he has gone to Finland. Some- 
thing must have happened to you here, 
for he wanted to prevent your returning 
to Russia and pose as your savior. Is it 
not true that something has happened?” 

I told him of the discovery of the 
Journalist’s flat and “‘ No. 5,” but, unless 
I had been tracked unnoticed, there was 
no special reason to believe Zorinsky 
could have discovered either of these. 
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The betrayal of the name “ Krylenko” 
was, of course, easily traceable to him, 
but whence had he known the addresses? 

And then I remembered that I had 
never telephoned to Zorinsky from any- 
where except from “No. 5” and the 
Journalist’s, for those were the only 
places where I could speak without being 
overheard. I suggested the coincidence 
to Ivan Sergeievitch. 

“Aha!” he cried, obviously regarding 
the evidence as conclusive. “Of course 
he inquired for your telephone numbers 
directly you had spoken! But he would 
not betray you as long as you continued 
to pay him. Besides, he doubtless hoped 
eventually to unearth a big organization. 
As for your betrayal, any time would do, 
and the reward was always certain. It 
might be another hundred thousand for 
revealing your haunts. And then, you 
see, in Finland he would warn you 
against returning and get some more out 
of you for this further great service. He 
was furious to find you had just left!” 

“Will Zorinsky come back to Russia, 
do you think?” I asked. 

“T have no idea,” was the reply. And 
he added, again staring at my trans- 
formed physiognomy and _ laughing, 
“But you certainly have no cause to 
fear his recognizing you now!” 

Such was the strange story of Zorinsky 
as I learned it from Ivan Sergeievitch. 
Eventually I heard Zorinsky had been 
shot by the Bolsheviks. If so, it was 
an ironic and fitting close to his ca- 
reer. Perhaps they discovered him 
again serving two or more masters. But 
the news impressed me but little, for 
I had ceased to care whether Zorinsky 
was shot or not. 
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THE TRUE NELSON TOUCH 


BY ALEXANDER PORTERFIELD 


TILE it had been his uncle’s 

undisputed privilege to show 
Egbert his way round New York in the 
first place, it would have been certainly 
an unwarrantable stretch of imagination 
to add that Mr. Carrington Crosby had 
considered it a pleasure, as well as a 
privilege. As a matter of fact, he had 
considered it a confounded nuisance, and 
endured two or three hours of Egbert’s 
uninterrupted society in the frankly 
silent exasperation of one who endures 
the attentions of a large and malignant 
mosquito. They saw the fleet at anchor 
in the North River, from the top of a 
bus, and Grant’s tomb, and the whole of 
New York from the Woolworth Building 
with an enthusiasm they had been equally 
successful in dissembling; and they part- 
ed just before dinner with the somewhat 
depressed satisfaction of men who have 
done their duty when they might have 
been delightfully occupied otherwise. 

“T’m afraid,” said Mr. Carrington 
Crosby, as he shook hands with his 
nephew outside the towering, tremen- 
dous hotel at which Egbert had, on the 
advice of a taxi driver, elected to stay, 
*T can’t ask you to dine with me, as I’m 
dining out myself.” 

“Right-o,” replied Egbert, cheerfully. 

“It’s a very important and long- 
standing engagement,” explained his 
uncle, “otherwise—”’ 

“Oh, that’s quite all right,” interrupt- 
ed Egbert, stifling any curiosity in 
what might or might not transpire had 
Mr. Crosby’s dinner appointment been 
of evidently less consequence than it 
apparently was. “Anyway, I’m goin’ to 
dine with a chap I met on the boat,” he 
added, making an excursion into the 
realm of fiction himself. 


All uncles appeared to be uninterest- 
ingly alike, and Egbert, whose family 
consisted largely of uncles, inclined that 
evening to rather more exciting society. 
Therefore he left the numerous letters 
of introduction with which he had been 
presented before leaving England in 
safety at the bottom of a formidable 
trunk and dined alone at the Restaurant 
Mont-Parnasse, Everybody knows the 
Restaurant Mont - Parnasse — its jazz 
band—its floor for dancing—its lights— 
its reckless, intoxicating gayety—its 
cooking—iis clientéle. He was told that 
everybody dined at the Restaurant 
Mont-Parnasse. Of course, it was un- 
fortunate he could not invite some im- 
mensely pretty girl to dine there with 
him, and dance; most of the letters of 
introduction he had received were to 
elderly gentlemen who lived at clubs and 
were probably uncles of the most unin- 
teresting sort. 

Still, almost anything might happen 
at the Restaurant Mont-Parnasse. . 


Almost anything did happen at the - 
Restaurant Mont-Parnasse, as a matter 
of fact. There was a wholesale and horri- 
fying consumption of iced water. There 
were men in evening clothes and in golf 
suits of extraordinary tweed. There were 
some astonishing decorations in the 
more enlivening manner of the gifted M. 
Leon Bakst; a maitre dhétel whom 
Egbert thought he remembered seeing in 
Cannes, but who disappointingly insist- 
ed that he came from Cincinnati, Ohio. 
And then there were a tremendous num- 
ber of extremely pretty girls with whom 
it was apparently impossible to talk—as 
one did at Ciro’s, or the Café Royal... . 

And then there was a waiter with a 








*“MAY I INTRODUCE AN OLD FRIEND OF MINE?” 


very small visiting card on a very large 
plate, which were presented jointly to 
Egbert. The card bore the neatly en- 
graved name of Mr. Reginald Chol- 
mondeley upon it, and in the lower left- 
hand corner that of Brooks’s Club, St. 
James’s St., 5. W. 1. 

Who on earth was Mr. Reginald 
Cholmondeley? 

“Says he met you in London,” said 
the waiter. 

“Me?” exclaimed Egbert, reading the 
inscription again carefully. 

“An’ the genelman wants to knows 
will you join him—” 

“Look here, old thing, you’ve made 
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a mistake. This card’s for some one 
else.” 

“No,” said the waiter, obstinately, 
“it ain’t. The genelman said you—the 
En’lishman with the eyeglass.” 

“But I don’t know any Mr. Reginald 
Cholmondeley!” said Egbert. 

And then he perceived an important, 
gray-haired, rather portly man in eve- 
ning clothes making his way directly 
towards them with an almost episcopal 
dignity and distinction of manner. 

“Ts this the jolly old joker?” asked 
Egbert, hurriedly. 

The waiter glanced over his shoulder 
and nodded. “Sure, this ’s him.” 
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Mr. Reginald Cholmondeley ad- 
vanced upon them portentous'y, pre- 
tending to notice nothing, slowly and 
rather thoughtfully, jingling some loose 
coins in his trousers’ pockets. 

“T say, haven’t I met you somewhere 
or other?” he began. “My name’s 
Cholmondeley—that’s my card—and, 
though I can’t remember your name, 
remember your face. . . .” 

A short and somewhat doubtful pause, 
and then: 

“Think I met you at Lady George 
Mainwaring’s—or Brooks’s. . . .” 

“But,” remarked Egbert, politely, 
“T’ve never been inside Brooks’s.” 

“Well, I've met you somey. here, cer- 
tain,” said Mr. Cholmondeley, with 
immense conviction, adding, hastily, 
—_— 

“Of course,”” said Egbert. “Out in 
France, perhaps. Always meetin’ such 
nailin’ good people out there, you know, 
and never gettin’ their bloomin’ names.” 

“Ah, perhaps that was it,” said Mr. 


Cholmondeley. “I was in the Fusilier 
Guards.” 
After all, one met everybody in 


France. And, besides, it was rather 
pleasant to be able to talk to somebody 
—except, of course, an uncle. . . . 

“T say, sit down, won’t you,” said 
Egbert. ‘Have some iced water, or a 
cigarette, or anything... . : Anyway, 
have a pew.” 

“Can't. Got a party here.” 

And then Egbert noticed that Mr. 
Cholmondeley wore a very large flower 
in the buttonhole of his coat. “Thought 
we might have a bit of a chin-chin,”’ he 
said, “but, of course . . .” 

It would be extremely decent if Mr. 
Cholmondeley would only ask him to 
join that party, reflected Egbert, rather 
hopefully. It stood to reason that there 
would be some pretty girls. 

“Well, look here, er—er I say, 
what the dickens 7s your name?” said 
Mr. Cholmondeley. 

“ Ainslie.” 

“Oh, of course, Ainslie! Well, as I 
was going to say, come over and join us.” 





Egbert stood up with immediate alac- 
rity, and Mr. Cholmondeley led him 
through a maze of tables toward the 
other side of the room. Just at that 
moment the band, which had been rest- 
ing a little while from its labors, resumed 
its violent attack upon the already rap- 
idly declining art of music with tin trays 
clashing and trap drums banging and the 
whoops of the leader, and it was some- 
what difficult to follow the course of Mr. 
Cholmondeley’s conversation as well as 
his person. Staccato echoes, however, 
drifted back. 

“Know Prothero, of the Blues, Ainslie? 

“You a hunting man, Ainslie? 

“Just landed, Ainslie? 

“You here for long, Ainslie?” 

It appeared that Mr. Cholmondeley 
was a gentleman of astonishingly varied 
taste and innumerable acquaintances, 
but it became more and more difficult 
to follow him and the exact flow of his 
conversation at the same time. Egbert 
caromed from a waiter into an indignant 
couple upon the verge of dancing, and 
from them into another waiter, while 
fragments of talk, in the shape of names, 
places, and dates, came vaguely back to 
him, like echoes of Who’s Who, or 
Burke's Landed Gentry, between inten- 
sive blasts of Bantu melodies. But 
Egbert, who had the Tory tradition on 
one side of his family and a Hungarian 
great-grandmother on the other, natu- 
rally stopped at nothing and battled his 
way safely to the table where Mr. 
Cholmondeley stood regarding a very 
slim, self-possessed young lady in black. 

“May I,” he was saying, as Egbert 
came up, rather breathless, but other- 
wise himself, “introduce an old friend of 
mine, Mr. Ainslie?” 

“How do you do?” said the extremely 
self-possessed young lady in a level, 
delicately husky voice. Apparently she 
was the party. 

From some mysterious source Mr. 
Cholmondeley produced a flask of noble 
dimensions and rilled some very fra- 
grant, golden fluid into a large tumbler 
and pushed it toward Egbert. 
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“Well, this is just about the best that 
ever was, this jolly old evening,” re- 
marked Egbert, with tremendous deci- 
sion. “Here’s a go!” 


Some hours later Mr. Cholmondeley, 
after consulting his watch furtively, 
drew Egbert aside. Miss Mary McQuaill 
had retired to powder 
her nose, and to repair 
a rent in her dress 
which Egbert had in- 
advertently made in 
the Castilian abandon 
of the last tango but 
one. He was extreme- 
ly attracted by Miss 
McQuaill—she was a 
cool, collected, lovely 
thing with eyes that 
shone like stars, and 
a clear, dispassionate 
voice. It was an en- 
trancing, unbelievably 
divine business danc- 
ing with her! It was 
entrancing, too, sim- 
ply watching her 
dance — rather  dis- 
tressingly entrancing 
—and Egbert was in 
an immensely § gra- 
cious, glowing, frame 
of mind as he turned 
gratefully toward Mr. 
Cholmondeley. 

In fact, his mood 
was rapidly approach- 
ing the lyrical, which, 
of course, wouldn’t do 
at all. He wasn’t lis- 
tening in the least to Mr. Cholmonde- 
ley; he was thinking about Miss Mary 
McQuaill, and in a rapt, romantic way... 

“Look here,” said Mr. Cholmonde- 
ley. “I've just discovered that I’ve 
done the silliest thing in my life—quite 
the silliest.” 

With immense reluctance Egbert 
transferred his reflections from the ab- 
sent, although radiantly remembered, 
Miss McQuaill’s person to the mundane 





DANCING WITH HER WAS ENTRANCING 


and immediate problem of Mr. Chol- 
mondeley’s silliness. 

“Have you? By Jove!” 

“Yes, I've come out with only some 
loose change in my pockets.” 

Mr. Cholmondeley glanced carelessly 
at Egbert. 

“Pretty awkward, isn’t it?” he re- 
marked, ruefully, but 
with a slight but no- 
ticeable inflection of 
hope in his voice. 

“Not at all,” re- 
plied Egbert, briskly, 
and in instant relief, 
“Tf a fiver—I mean, 
if twenty-five dollars 
is of any use— Well, 
my very dear old 
boy <n 

Mr. Cholmondeley 
promptly removed 
any doubt on the point 
of immediate utility of 
that particular sum by 
pocketing it. 

Egbert scribbled the 
name of his hotel on 
the back of his card. 
“* Any time this week,” 
he said. “But I say 
—have we got to push 
off already?” 

“It’s one now,” said 
Mr. Cholmondeley. 

“But, hang it all!” 
protested Egbert, 
“Britons never, never 
shall be slaves!” 

And then, looking 
more like a goddess 
than ever, Miss McQuaill reappeared. 
She looked at Mr. Cholmondeley. 

“What's the time now?” she asked. 

“One-ish.” 

“T think we'd better be going.” 

“They push one out here about this 
time, anyway,” said Mr. Cholmondeley 
to the disconsolate Egbert. “*There’s no 
earthly use staying on, really.” 





As a matter of fact, neither Miss 
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McQuaill nor the commanding Mr. 
Cholmondeley knew a great deal about 
the other; indeed, their friendship was 
of the sketchiest, to say the most of it. 
They had met at one of those crowded 
affairs contrived every once in a while, 
ostensibly for charity, although the 
charity specified is not always the real 
cause of the noise and social splendor 
and excitement. 

It had happened at precisely such an 
affair—with three celebrated jazz bands, 
a missionary bishop, and the more nota- 
ble moving-picture star of the moment 
contributing equally to the success of 
the thing—that Miss McQuaill was (in 
the elegant idiom of Mr. Cholmondeley) 
caught in an “ugly jam.” She was sell- 
ing programs on behalf of the destitute 
tea-tasters of Tchernigoff, deprived of 
their profession by one of the later edicts 
of the abominable Trotsky. 

“T say, can I be of any use?” asked an 
exquisitely urbane individual in rather 
splendid evening clothes who looked 
vaguely familiar. 

Miss McQuaill felt that she really 
ought to have remembered his name, 
and, of course, she couldn't. 

“You look,” continued the exquisitely 
urbane one, politely, “as if you wanted 
something.” 

“TI do.” 

He bowed—at least, he made what 
might have been a most Chesterfieldian 
sort of a bow if there had not been such 
an immense crowd, 

“Pray, command me,” he said. 

Miss McQuaill was tremendously 
impressed. 

“Tam,” he added, suavely, with a rich 
and Old World courtesy, “at your 
service.” 

“Well, you might buy a program.” 
And she smiled archly at the exquisitely 
urbane one as he produced a very clean 
and crisp dollar bill. “I’m sure we’ve 
met somewhere,” she said. “Thanks, 
awfully.” 

“Oh, very likely .. .’ 

Presently the exquisitely urbane one 
acquired a name. It was Cholmondeley, 


> 


and Miss McQuaill felt more convinced 
than ever that she had met him before. 
At some immense crush or other. 

“An ugly jam,” suggested 
Cholmondeley. 

For the remainder of the evening Mr. 
Cholmondeley proved to be indispensa- 
ble. He procured her a glass of water at 
precisely the right time. He did this and 
did that, and finally saw her to her car 
with such magnificence Miss McQuaill 
regretted she had not asked him to call. 
Manners make a good deal more than 
aman. However, it stood to reason that 
they would meet again, at some affair or 
other, and sooner than later. And of 
course they did; it was at the Plaza, 
late one afternoon, and that day week 
they had tea together. They also ar- 
ranged to dine together that night the 
following week at the Mont-Parnasse. 

But, of course, Egbert couldn’t fore- 
see that, and consequently he stood at 
the edge of the pavement outside that 
celebrated restaurant staring up Broad- 
way after the vanishing taxi with a sin- 
gularly uncomfortable feeling that he 
had been an idiot to let Mr. Cholmonde- 
ley go off without leaving any sort of 
address behind. Almost anything might 
happen to him—and that would be the 
end of that— Hang it! It was an infernal 
nuisance. It was silly .. . 

Still, as Egbert reflected, gloomily, the 
bigger the fool the better the luck. That 
was something, anyway. 


Mr. 


The number of people rejoicing in the 
patronymic of McQuaill listed in the 
New York telephone directory is rather 
staggering, and second only to those more 
favored in the matter of nomenclature 
in the way of Smith, and it did not occur 
to Egbert to ring them all up until he 
managed to discover the missing Miss 
McQuaill. He had other duties. And 


two weeks passed without the slightest 
sign of Mr. Reginald Cholmondeley. 
Of course, Mr. Cholmondeley might 
be delayed by illness—almost anyth‘ng, 
apparently, might happen in New York. 
It was the most extraordinary sort of 
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place, Egbert discovered; men wore 
curious hats with evening clothes and 
everybody drank enormous quantities of 
iced water, and nearly everybody pos- 
sessed astonishing views about the Eng- 
lish accent, and nobody had ever heard 
of the beautiful Miss McQuaill. 

“But, dash it all!” exclaimed Egbert, 
“she’s the loveliest girl in New York! 
You must know her.” 

He determined to enlarge the field of 
his investigations and unpacked the 
numerous letters of introduction that 
were lying at the bottom of his trunk. 
He dined sedulously with elderly gentle- 
men at clubs in the hope that they might 


** DINNER 








afterward perform unsuspected feats of 
legerdemain and produce daughters who 
went everywhere and knew everybody. 
He called punctiliously upon austere old 
ladies in Washington Square and in the 
East Fifties, and talked hopefully about 
the other people he had met. But he 
might just as well have looked for a 
needle in a haystack from the top of the 
Woolworth building. 

No one had even heard of Miss 
Mary McQuaill, or of Mr. Reginald 
Cholmondeley, for the matter of that. 

“*Cholmondeley ? Cholmondeley?” 
repeated Mr. Stuyvesant Jones, reflec- 
tively. “I knew a Lord Something-cr- 
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other Cholmondeley, but that was in 
England. And there was poor old 
Adolphus Cholmondeley—but then he’s 
dead.” 

That was the sort of thing one had to 
put up with. It was particularly exas- 
perating; time passes with incredible 
rapidity, and leave of absence is ab- 
surdly short. 

Mrs. Jefferson Waters—who lived in 
a large, red-brick, aloofly shuttered 
house in Washington Square—believed 
that her brother’s sister-in-law had an 
Irish coachman once by the name of 
McQuaill. Mrs. Waters’s granddaughter 
remembered a very freckled, red-headed 
girl who came from Scotland at the 
convent she had been at just outside 
Paris. And Major Harris, at the club, 
stated flatly that, while he knew every- 
body—everybody—in New York, he'd 
never even heard of the name of 
McQuaill. 

“* Might be one of these Sinn Fein peo- 
ple,” he said, vaguely. “There are such 
a lot of ’em now, all of *em Mc-Some- 
thing or other.” 

And then Egbert was asked to dine 
with the Robertson Traills. . . . 








At precisely ten minutes to eight that 
evening Egbert, immaculately turned 
out, with a gardenia in his buttonhole 
and his eyeglass screwed firmly into its 
usual position, rang the bell at the 
enormous bronze doors of that vast and 
imposing pile of marble on Fifth Avenue 
that is the Robertson Traills’ town house. 

He was obsequiously and immediately 
let in by a footman, who took his hat 
and stick with an air of extreme grati- 
tude, and ushered by another into a 
tremendous room rather dimly lit by tall 
candles and full of people talking. 
Egbert knew some of them. There was 
Mrs. de Grey, the novelist, who was 
talking with great condescension about 
her own books; there were Mr. Stuyve- 
sant Jones with a red ribbon in his coat, 
and another man and Count MacPher- 
son in Highland dress, and wearing all 
his papal decorations; and there was his 


host, moving among his guests, a distin- 
guished figure of a man. But, as usual, 
there was no sign of either Miss 
McQuaill or Mr. Reginald Cholmonde- 
ley. 

“T say,” remarked Egbert, by way of 
ingratiating himself with his host, as he 
shook hands with Mr. Robertson Traill, 
“do you happen to know anybody by 
the name of McQuaill?” 

“McQuaill?” echoed Mr.  Traill. 
“Tm— Why, I’m afraid I don’t.” 

There was a short, thoughtful silence, 
and Mr. Traill and Egbert regarded each 
other questioningly. And then Egbert 
coughed  slightly—that unobtrusively 
arresting cough of those who are about 
to break a silence. 

“Well, do you happen to know any- 
body by the name of Cholmondeley?” 

““Cholmondeley?” repeated Mr. Traill 
blankly, with a nervous, backward 
glance over his shoulder. “I’m afraid I 
don’t happen to know him, either. . . 
== 

“Tall, good-lookin’ fellow—was in the 
Brigade, you know.” 

“Oh, was he?” 

“Yes. I thought you might have met 
him.” 

Mr. Traill shook his head. “‘Oh, dear, 
no—but, then, I meet so few people, 
especially—” 

““But—but there he is!” interrupted 
Egbert, suddenly, in tremendous agita- 
tion and staring fixedly toward the door. 
“Well, I'll be blowed!” 

Mr. Traill stared, too, at the door, 
with an uneasy suspicion that his guest 
had been exposed for too long a time to 
the sun; it had been a very hot day. 
Or perhaps he’d been drinking some- 
where. Mr. Traill glanced at Egbert in 
not unreasonable alarm. 

That young Briton continued to stare 
toward the door in a profound and ap- 
parent state of astonishment. 

Cholmondeley! By gum! . . . Now, 
what on earth could one do about that 
little matter of the money? Or the 
other? 


Mr. Traill looked hurriedly from his 
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guest to the door and from 
the door to his guest again, 
with a growing and ghast- 
ly sense of dismay. 

“Cholmondeley? Who? 
What? Where?” 

Egbert blushed violent- 
ly. “Right over there,” 
he said, nodding toward 
an urbane, impressively 
dignified man in evening 
clothes who was advancing 
toward them, looking nei- 
ther to the left nor to the 
right, and who came to a 
stop some distance from 
Mr. Traill and said: 

“Sir, dinner is served!” 

“Thank you, Hender- 
son... . You—you don’t 
mean Henderson, do you?” 
demanded Mr. Traill, in a 
hushed, unhappy voice. 

After all, what was one 
to think? 

But Henderson! . 

Mr. Traill eyed his 
young guest in obvious be- 
wilderment. Everybody 
had suddenly stopped talk- 
ing, even Mrs. de Grey. 
And everybody was looking at Mr. Traill. 

“Er—no,” said Egbert, rather belat- 
edly, turning a bright red and then white 
and then a brighter red than ever. “No, 
of course not! 

“Of course not,” he went on, breath- 
lessly, after a very short, uneasy pause. 
“T er—I mean that man standin’ 
there, near the door. oe 

It was extremely difficult to say any- 
thing; his tongue stuck awkwardly to 
the roof of his mouth in the most extraor- 
dinary way, and his mouth seemed to be 
extraordinarily dry. He experienced also 
a sudden and singularly unpleasant diffi- 
culty in so simple a matter as breathing. 
He attempted to assume an attitude of 
utter unconcern, to arch his eyebrows in 
order to express a certain slight amuse- 
ment at his host’s mistake. He con- 
trived—by a superman effort of will—to 


** DIDN'T 
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I LEND YOU TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS?” 


drive his hands into his trousers’ pockets. 
And he even managed to laugh. 

Explanations are ridiculous things at 
the best of times. 

Egbert managed to laugh again, and 
followed the others through the door. 
Still, what on earth could anyone make 
of that? Cholmondeley—Henderson! 
Henderson—Cholmondeley! 

Egbert whistled. And then: 

“Well, I'll be damned . . .” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

Egbert rather hurriedly pulled himself 
together as far as he could. He discov- 
ered that he was sitting down beside a 
dark-eyed, somewhat severe lady who 
wore a great many diamonds. Too 
many, in fact. They dazzled him. 

“I thought,” she said, in an aggrieved 
voice—“I thought you said something 
just then.” 
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“No, I—er—I didn’t,” said Egbert. 

He stared at the urbanely important, 
black-coated figure of Cholmondeley, or 
Henderson, or whatever his name hap- 
pened to be, really, moving about just 
behind his host, suavely superintending 
the noiseless activities of the footmen— 
a capable, commanding, ironic figure in 
the soft, ghostly radiance of shaded 
candles. 

The lady sitting at Egbert’s left 
coughed. 

“Oh, I say! ’'m—I’'m so sorry.” 

“Not at all.” 

“T was thinking, as a matter of fact.” 

Thinking! 

Egbert suddenly wanted to laugh. He 
might have said with just as much truth 
that he’d been flying, or deep-sea diving. 
Rather vaguely he heard a reproachful 
feminine voice saying: 


“Have you read Mrs. de Grey’s last 
book?” 

And his gaze fell again on Cholmonde- 
ley—or Henderson, or whatever his 
name really was. “What a simply 
damnable— I say, I am sorry— I 
mean,” he said, immediately,“ I think it’s 
capital—Mrs. de Grey's book, you know.” 

There was a shocked pause. 

“T’ve—er—I’ve been readin’ a lot 
lately. Not really jolly books. Lot of 
rot — you know; that’s the trouble. 
Make you think. I’m gettin’ to be sim- 
ply blitherin’. Fact. Now, when you 
were talkin’ to me just a moment ago I 
was miles off, er—thinkin’.” 

Somebody poured something in his 
glass—something sparkling and cool and 
golden. Egbert watched the bubbles 
rising for a swift instant and then gulped 
at it feverishly. 





“‘ WE'LL RING MR. 


TRAILL’S BELL AND YOU CAN BLOOMIN’ WELL SEE FOR YOURSELF ” 
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Well, that was better—much better. 
“We read a lot in my regiment,” he 
remarked, and watched Cholmondeley 
—or Henderson—out of the corner of 
his eye. 

Still that shocked, rather frigid silence. 

“Do you like readin’?”’ he asked, des- 
perately, addressing the immense gold 
epergne standing just in front of him. 

And then he caught sight of Hen- 
derson—or Cholmondeley—again. 
Cholmondeley — Henderson—appeared 
to be somewhat unnerved, to say the 
least of it. He absent-mindedly put a 
large piece of ice in the enormous soup 
tureen, instead of putting it where he 
ought to. . . . He looked tremendously 
uncomfortable. 

“And serve him dam’ well right, too,” 
reflected Egbert, viciously. 

Unfortunately, he happened to reflect 
that particular thing out loud, and Mrs. 
Manders—who sat on his left, and who 
was only just beginning to talk to him 
again—dried up instantly. 

On his right there was a high, implaca- 
ble shoulder and the voice of Mrs. Some- 
body-else talking very earnestly to some 
one she shouldn’t. Still, how in the 
dickens was he going to get that twenty- 
five dollars out of soi-disant Mr. 
Cholmondeley . . . or the address of 
Miss McQuaill? 

Then a particularly hateful idea oc- 
curred to Egbert with horrid insistence. 
Perhaps she, too, was something else, 
something distressing. 

But, of course, that was perfectly 
absurd! 

Egbert was instantly rewarded by a 
radiant vision of that young lady, her 
delicate chin raised, her clear eyes shin- 
ing like high, steadfastly inviolate stars, 
and a delicious understanding smile 
playing about her lips, rather proud. . .. 
Of course it was ridiculous, intolerable! 

Then he was conscious of a vast 
silence. Some one was saying something 
and everybody else was listening. Some- 
what slowly. Egbert listened too. 

“You don’t seem well, Henderson.” 

It was Mr. Trail. 
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Egbert recognized the supposititious 
Mr. Cholmondeley’s altered tones. “I’m 
very sorry, sir, I’m sure—” 

“T think you'd better go to bed. Let 
Walters carry on.” 

“Very good, sir. Thank you, sir.” 

Well, that was all jolly fine, but how 
the devil was he going to find out those 
two things he wanted—and wanted tre- 
mendously—to know? 

Still, one could hardly let on one knew 
one’s host’s butler—lent money to him! 

Egbert lapsed again into a profound 
and gloomy silence. What on earth— 
What in the dickens could he do about 
that infernal business? 

Nothing—simply nothing! 


There is, of course, more than one 
way to kill a cat. Another way—a par- 
ticularly good way, too—occurred to 
Egbert as he strolled dejectedly home- 
ward as soon as he could decently leave 
Mr. Robertson Traill’s house after din- 
ner. 

It had been an infernal ordeal—quite 
the worst he had ever had to endure. 
Everything had gone wrong. 

He stopped and lit an agitated ciga- 
rette; then a splendid idea occurred to 
him, something like an undoubted stroke 
of inspiration. 

Therefore, about three the following 
afternoon Egbert presented himself once 
more at the towering Gothic doorway of 
Mr. Traill’s house and rang the bell. He 
was calling upon Mr. Traill in the devout 
hope that he would find that gentleman 
out, but his butler at home. 

There was a delay of some seconds, 
and Egbert rang the bell again, rather 
more impatiently, even imperiously. 

The door swung open slowly and the 
startled face of the erstwhile Mr. 
Cholmondeley appeared. 

“Look here,”’ demanded Egbert, nerv- 
ously, and with some difficulty—with 
immense difficulty—“look here. Is Mr. 
Robertson Traill in?” 

The ci-devant Mr. Reginald 
Cholmondeley swallowed several times 
in rapid succession. He, too, appeared 
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to find a certain hardship in the matter 
of speech. 

“Mr. Traill is not at home, sir.” 

“Splendid— Hi! Don’t shut the 
door!” 

Egbert cleared his throat and began 
again, in a rather clear, penetrating 
voice. 

“That’s just what I hoped—I mean, 
that he wouldn’t be home,” he explained. 
““Now, look here. What I want to know 
is, didn’t I—” he glanced - uneasily 
about, and lowered his voice—“didn’t I 
lend you twenty-five dollars at the 
Mont-Parnasse the other night?” 

There was an astounded silence. 

“Me, sir?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“Certainly not, sir. . . . I—I 
wouldn’t think o’ taking such a libutty, 
sir—borrowing from you, sir.” 

“Isn’t your name Cholmondeley?” 

“No, sir.” 

Another and even more astounded 
silence. 

And then the door swung quickly to. 
Egbert rang the bell again. 

The door opened again. 

‘Look here—”’ 

“Mr. Traill,” announced a choked 
voice from within, “is not at home.” 

Immediately the immense door was 
banged to, with immense violence. Eg- 
bert stared at the heavily embossed 
bronze panels savagely; he wanted to 
hurt Mr. Cholmondeley more than ever. 
. . . But how on earth could he? And 
what in the devil could he do in the least 
useful, even if he did hurt that un- 
admirable individual? He supposed he 
wasn’t making another—a more fright- 
ful—mistake; that would be too ghastly; 
and for a moment he considered the mat- 
ter deeply. Then he rang the bell again. 

Hang it all! It couldn’t possibly be a 
mistake! He waited. 

The door opened stealthily, extraor- 
dinarily stealthily, and Egbert stared at 
it with a growing sense of some rather 
treacherous piece of strategy. In the 
narrow opening there was no sign of Mr. 
Cholmondeley. There was no sound of 


any sort or description, except, of course, 
the roar of Fifth Avenue. 

Then, suddenly, and amazingly 
swiftly and unexpectedly, a hand shot 
out and deposited a piece of stiff, white 
note paper hastily folded up in Egbert’s 
hand. That stupefied young man had a 
glimpse of Mr. Cholmondeley’s white, 
terrified face; then the great bronze door 
closed with shattering vehemence, as if 
shutting in some vast, Titanic career. 

Egbert stood staring at the closed 
door for some several minutes before he 
was conscious that he in turn was being 
stared at by a rapidly increasing crowd 
of passers-by who had stopped to view 
that singular pantomime of his perform- 
ance. He was conscious, too, for the first 
time really, that he clutched a piece of 
extremely stiff white note paper folded 
and re-folded in his hand. He glanced 
at it, slowly unfolded it, and five very 
soiled, erumpled five-dollar bills flut- 
tered raffishly to the ground. 

A policeman paused in the course of 
his official peregrinations and joined the 
increasing crowd. Rather viciously, 
Egbert kicked at the fallen money. He 
was scowling darkly and reprehensibly, 
and swearing—as if something very bit- 
ter tormented him. 

“I don’t care,”’ he said. “I— Hang 
it all! I don’t care a bit—if I never see 
her again.” 

Of course, it was perfectly obvious 
that he did care, immensely. But just 
at that moment he scowled again, turned 
on his heel with tremendous decision, ran 
down the steps, and disappeared round 
the corner in one of the side streets. 

“There are plenty of other girls in the 
world besides Her,” he kept saying to 
himself. “ Plenty, and just as pretty!” 

But, as a matter of fact, he failed 
ignominiously in convincing himself— 
even by so drastic a method as innumer- 
able reiterations of that very obvious 
heresy. Indeed, that was the worst of 
it. He did care—and care enormously. 


Then he met Miss McQuaill. . . . 


It was not, in any way, a very suc- 
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cessful meeting; in fact, it was rather 
disastrous than otherwise. It was sud- 
den and quite unexpected, and very dis- 
concerting. There were a great many 
people present, too, and in another 
room some one was playing the piano in 
immense agitation. A severely correct 
butler in a starched shirt and an ex- 
tremely well-cut morning coat (who was 
superintending the activities of two very 
large footmen in livery) suggested cer- 
tain images to Egbert’s mind which 
were perturbing, to say the least of it. 

Then there was the delight of seeing 
her! And the distress of seeing her! 

Naturally, Egbert was somewhat 
speechless and pinkish and absurdly per- 
plexed Inwardly, he swore vindictively 
that we had allowed his uncle, who had 
remembered reluctantly his avuncular 
obligations that afternoon, to carry him 
off to a confounded musicale, or what- 
ever they called it. Although he at- 
tempted an iciness of manner, he felt at 
a distinct and depressing disadvantage. 

She appeared to be so slim and pleased 
and triumphant—exactly as if that in- 
fernal fellow had been what he pretended 
to be. : 

There was the most delicious smile in 
her eyes as she held out a deliciously 
slender white hand and said: 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Ainslie?” 
And then, “Have you seen Reggie 
Cholmondeley lately?” 

Reggie! 

“No...” replied Egbert, feebly. 
“At least, not exactly.” 

Miss McQuaill smiled. “Not ex- 
actly!” she repeated. “What an odd 
sort of way to see anybody.” 

Egbert mopped his forehead with a 
very large and very resplendent silk 
handkerchief, and accepted a cup of tea 
from a much larger and more resplendent 
footman, and then he felt unreasonably 
irritated, 

“Mr.—er—Mr. Cholmondeley’s an odd 
sort of person,” he remarked, with tre- 
mendous significance, in a voice which he 
desperately attempted to keep austerely 
indifferent. 


“T think he’s rather a dear,” said Miss 
McQuaill, after a short pause. 

Egbert was conscious ofan accumula- 
tion of irritations—Pelion piled upon 
Ossa—so that everything else was shut 
out. 

“Indeed,” he said, coldly. He put 
down his teacup and mopped his brow 
again. “Indeed.” 

“So very distinguished, don’t you 
think?” 

Egbert wanted to shout that he 
thought nothing of the sort, but he 
managed just to bow, and Miss Mc- 
Quaill went rather gayly on, looking 
more lovely and proud and entrancing 
every minute. Of course, the more beau- 
tiful she appeared to be, the more be- 
wildered he became; he wished he'd 
never seen her again; and then he 
wished she would explain about that 
disgusting Henderson or Cholmondeley, 
or whatever his name really happened to 
be. But the difficulties of lucid explana- 
tion never seemed so immense as they 
did at that particular moment. 

“You know, I think Englishmen 


would get on much, much better over | 


here if they were more like Mr. 
Cholmondeley,” Miss McQuaill was 
saying, briskly. “ We see—er—too many 
who are not. You know the sort I 
mean,” she added, candidly. 

Egbert remarked, feelingly, “My 
God!” 

Miss McQuaill regarded that un- 
happy young man with a sudden and 
baffled expression of astonishment upon 
her delicately chiseled face. 

“T suppose,” she said, and there was 
disapproval in her voice and her eyes— 
“T suppose you think America’s simply 
a place to dump all your British unde- 
sirables.” 

Egbert protested that that was not in 
the least what he meant. 

Well, then, what had he meant? 

Egbert embarked upon the singularly 
difficult business of explaining precisely 
what he had meant, and a great deal of 
explanation it appeared to require, too. 
Miss McQuaill listened with rather dis- 
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dainful incredulity, and looked much, 
much more beautiful than ever. 

“Anyway,”” concluded Egbert, breath- 
lessly, and somewhat hopelessly, “his 
name’s not Cholmondoley at all. It’s 
Henderson—at least I think it’s Hen- 
derson. It may be anything.” 

“Of course, it might be,” said Miss 
MecQuaill, but in a tone of voice which 
implied a considerable doubt in the 
matter. 

“Of course,” agreed Egbert. 

“Still, you seem rather uncertain 
about it.” 

“I’m not in the least uncertain,” said 
Egbert, indignantly. 

“Well, anyway,” said Miss Mce- 
Quaill, “‘what’s in a name?”’ And then, 
extremely pointedly, she added, “Man- 
ners maketh the man.” 

Now what on earth could anyone say 
to that? 

Egbert looked boiled to a turn. “I 
suppose you don’t believe me,”’ he said, 
and-felt that he had only made his case 
more unconvincing than ever. 

Or perhaps Miss McQuaill wasn’t a 
dupe . . . perhaps . . . Innumerable 
possibilities occurred to Egbert with 
startling distinctness and rapidity. He 
mopped his forehead with greater energy 
than ever. 

“Look here,” he began, desperately. 
iT) J— > 

“T don’t care to hear anything more,” 
said Miss McQuaill. 

“But—”’ 

“Anything—at all.” 

This very firmly. And then, very 
proud and slim and self-possessed, she 
strolled across the room and disap- 
peared. Egbert tried to think of her as 
an adventuress in order to harden his 
heart, but, as a matter of fact, he simply 
succeeded in hardening his imagination. 
Her slim, delightful loveliness was obvi- 
ous through any disguise. He hurried 
after her frantically, with a tremendous 
number of things to say; they were not, 
as a matter of fact, the things he had 
originally intended saying; he could not 
recollect exactly what he had intended 


saying, but, now that she was gone, they 
all presented themselves urgently to his 
mind as the only possible sort of things 
to say. But Miss McQuaill had gone 

. and explanations were impossible 
things, anyhow. 


The following afternoon Egbert went 
for a furious walk in Central Park and 
reached Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street, and the determination to return 
immediately to England, after a pas- 
sionate peregrination of several hours in 
the course of which Miss McQuaill 
appeared in various aspects all equally 
improbable, and equally delightful. And 
at the same time he perceived the slen- 
der figure of Miss McQuaill some dis- 
tance in front of him, strolling languidly 
down Fifth Avenue. 

Egbert quickened his steps. Then he 
came to a sudden full stop. After all, 
what on earth was the use of trying to 
say anything more? Then he lost sight 
of Miss McQuaill altogether and imme- 
diately hurried in pursuit; a great many 
things to say occurred to him. 

Even if she were an adventuress .. . 

At Fifty-seventh Street a congestion 
of traffic held him up exasperatingly, 
and by the time he had resumed his 
progress down Fifth Avenue Miss 
McQuaill was almost lost, and it was 
only by extreme and reckless haste and 
the irony of fate that he overtook that 
rather leisurely young lady a few yards 
from the Gothic doorway of Mr. Robert- 
son Traill’s immense residence. He re- 
moved his hat. 

“I say,” began Egbert, breathlessly, 
“you must let me explain—” 

“Explain?” 

Miss McQuaill came to a vaguely 
astonished pause and tapped one im- 
maculate toe with the tip of her parasol; 
she looked at Egbert rather as if she had 
neyer seen that extremely desperate 
young man before in her life. 

Egbert put on his hat . . . “There’s 
a great deal to be explained,” he said, 
firmly, “and it’s—er—now or never. 


Er—”’ 
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He regarded Miss McQuaill with im- 
mense perplexity. The particular diffi- 
culties of lucid explanation appeared to 
be almost greater than ever. 

“About that fellow Henderson—I 
mean Cholmondeley—”’ 

“T really would rather not hear any- 
thing more about Mr. Cholmondeley.” 

Egbert was instantly assailed by 
temptation. Should he give up the whole 
heartbreaking business then and there? 
Women were such confoundedly unrea- 
sonable things. Or should he try to see 
her the next day? No! Ofcourse not... 

“Look here,” said Egbert, very hur- 
riedly, and with immense determination. 
“You've simply got to listen to reason.” 

“About Mr. Cholmondeley?” inter- 
rupted Miss McQuaill, sweetly. It was 
a sweetness of manner that the thor- 
oughly exasperated young man found 
very difficult to bear. 

“No!” he shouted, suddenly. 
About that infernal butler . . .” 

“Butler!” 

“Yes, and his name’s not Cholmonde- 
ley. It’s Henderson.” 

“Not Cholmondeley?” 

“It’s not Cholmondeley, and it never 
was Cholmondeley. He’s a confounded 
impostor—the sort of Englishman,” he 
added, vindictively, ‘‘it would be better 
if there were more of in America.” 

There wasaslight butrather noticeable 
pause, and Miss McQuaill observed the 
stolidly hurried approach of a postman. 

“T don’t think I care to hear anything 
more,” she said, finally; “‘it’s—it’s dis- 
gusting.” 

Egbert drew the long breath of one 
far gone in exasperation. What was the 
use of trying to explain? Of anything? 
And then a sudden gust of violence 
swept over him; he grasped Miss 
McQuaill’s slim wrist and started to 
pull her toward the large and impressive 
doorway of Mr. Robertson Traill’s. 
There was only one thing to do with 
women, and he’d jolly well do it. . . . 

“Look here; we'll ring Mr. Traill’s 
bell and you can blooming well see for 
yourself,” he announced. 


“No! 


They paused at the steps of Mr. 
Traill’s doorway. 

“You're hurting my wrist,” remarked 
Miss McQuaill, “and, besides . . .” 

It occurred to Egbert that this was a 
business demanding a certain amount of 
patience. There would have to be self- 
control, and politeness. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 

Sorry! Miss McQuaill regarded him 
with startled reproach. 

“Sorry,” repeated Egbert, but with 
tremendous firmness and without releas- 
ing his hold, “but you’ve simply got to 
see for yourself, and then . . .” 

By this time the postman was coming 
nearer—in fact, he passed them and ran 
up the steps to Mr. Traill’s door with a 
fat and important bundle of letters in 
one hand. He rang the bell with im- 
mense impatience. 

“And then,” said Egbert, rather 
vaguely—‘“well, then you'll be jolly 
glad, I suppose.” 

He stared at the postman’s back in 
silence. Miss McQuaill glanced from 
him to the postman also. As a matter of 
fact, they saw the door swing open and 
the ci-devant Mr. Cholmondeley, in a 
black coat, striped trousers, and a 
starched shirt, receive the letters the post- 
man handed to him with a certain austere 
air of distinction. Then he saw them. 

That large and dignified door was shut 
with sudden and astonishing violence, to 
say the least of it. There was a palpitat- 
ing silence. 

“Well,” remarked Egbert, bitterly, 
“there is a distinguished sort of Anglo- 
Saxon for you—what?” 

Another pause. 

“T say,” said Egbert, presently, “just 
how on earth did you ever meet Mr. 
Reginald Cholmondeley?” 

Explanations are difficult things at 
best. Miss McQuaill blushed. 

“Tt is a pity, isn’t it,” demanded 
Egbert, “that more men like Mr. 


Cholmondeley don’t come out here?” 
Miss McQuaill regarded him brightly, 

tearful. “‘Please,” she said. “Please!” 
She was extraordinarily beautiful, and 
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Egbert felt a wave of compassion. Of 
course he understood. Naturally. Still, 
like Pharaoh, he hardened his heart. He 
reflected for a moment, and then he said, 
loftily : 

“Well, I suppose ’'d—er—I'd better 
be getting back to the hotel. I’ve got to 
pack.” 

Everything seemed to be as dismal as 
ever. In fact, things were worse—much 
worse—than ever. 

“I suppose I ought to explain.” 

“Oh, not at all,” said Egbert, politely. 

Besides, he really ought to pack; he 
was, of course, sailing the end of the 
week. Thank God! And then he felt a 
very desperate, hopeless feeling, as if the 
bottom happened to be falling out of 
everything. Explanations are singularly 
difficult sort of things. 

He hailed a passing taxi. “Here you 
are,”’ he said. 

“It is hot, isn’t it?” observed Miss 


McQuaill, rather inconsequentially. 
“Won't you give me a cup of tea some- 
where or other. . . . ’'m—er—I’m feel- 
ing rather—” 

“Well, I ought to pack,” Egbert re- 
marked, with immense private satisfac- 
tion, ““but”’—he assisted Miss McQuaill 
into the taxi with great politeness, and 
then glanced at her, smiling radiantly— 
“but,” he continued, briskly, “I won't.” 


And he didn’t, either that afternoon 
or the next. 

As a matter of fact, when the Olympic 
sailed at the end of the week that very 
happy young man’s name did not appear 
on the large and distinguished first-class 
passenger list; he was having tea (for 
the fourth consecutive afternoon) with 
Miss McQuaill in the most comfortable 
corner of the McQuaill library. 

Explanations are very difficult sort of 
things, anyhow. 


OMISSION 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


OOR soul! You never could be friends with me; 
You never could be friends with anyone— 

And yet you sought for friendship feverishly, 

And love and praise, till praise and love were done. 
You offered laughter, passion, brilliancy, 

And sang and leaped before us like a child 
Who tugs his mother’s skirts with, “See! oh, see!” 

And stamps with rage when she is not beguiled. 


You watched the world give lightly everywhere 
The things your proud pains could not buy nor keep— 
I think the grass that blows above your hair 
Must hear your angry sobbing in your sleep. 
You thought we did not know that striving there, 
Still one small gift, too proud, you held apart, 
And never learned why we could never care. .. . 
You never stooped to offer men your heart. 











WISE 


BY ABRAHAM 


HERE is an Oriental mind and 
there is an Occidental mind. They 
are two distinctive types of mind. 
The twain may meet, but they never 
can be so joined together that they 
cannot be put asunder. The difference 
between them is like the difference 
between the metals; it is constitutional. 
It is, of course, possible to Orientalize 
an Occidental. and to Occidentalize an 
Oriental by permanently transplanting 
him in early youth to the new environ- 
ment and thus giving him a new birth 
and nurture. But you cannot change 
the fundamental traits of a race by 
simply subjecting that race to the “in- 
fluences” of another. For many cen- 
turies the East has been invaded by the 
West and intermittently placed under 
its dominion. In successive waves the 
“superior culture” of the West has 
flowed over the more ancient and passive 
East. The Greeks, the Romans, the 
Crusaders, and the more recent im- 
perialistic Gaul and Saxon colonizers 
have, all of them, sought to awaken the 
East from its deep slumber and lead 
it to the fresher springs of their own 
respective civilizations, but to little 
purpose. The horse has been led to 
the water, but could not be made to 
drink. In the process of the centuries 
that hoary Orient threw off the thin 
veneer of alien civilizations as a healthy 
person throws off a cold, and resumed 
the even tenor of its way. India, Syria, 
Egypt, and the other North African 
countries of to-day will no more effec- 
tively yield their souls to their modern 
“civilizers’”’ than their. predecessors 
yielded their inner being to Greece and 
Rome. 





MEN FROM THE EAST AND. WISE MEN 
FROM THE WEST 


MITRIE RIHBANY 


The Oriental mind cannot be said to 
be utterly unchangeable. It is flexible 
and can imitate when it wills. But it 
seems, during its inconceivably long 
history, to have tried “all things”’ and 
firmly decided to be conservative, or at 
least not to allow itself to be tossed to 
and fro by every wind of doctrine that 
blew from the yet youthful and restless 
West. 

The Oriental mind is essentially sub- 
missive and contemplative, while the 
Occidental mind is essentially aggressive 
and experimental. Whether in the deep 
or shallow places of life, the Oriental 
lives in a mystical world. Nature to 
him is a hive of living powers and is full 
of surprises. He has always reveled in 
his mystical contemplation of it, and 
never faced it as a scholar to whom 
nothing 4s too awful, too sacred to be 
investigated. Such temporary things 
as forms of government have never 
seriously engaged his attention. The 
ruler, or king, has been to him a transient 
symbol of divine authority. In a 
political sense the Oriental has never 
cried, “Give me liberty, or give me 
death.” His liberty was to be achieved 
in the inward man. Whenever he has 
cried against the oppression of rulers 
his voice has been directed “unto the 
Lord,” and not unto the people. 

It is not possible within the scope 
of this article to present an exhaustive 
comparison between the Oriental and 
the Occidental modes of thought and 
life. To the East, life on the whole has 
been an inheritance; to the West, an 
evolution induced by persistent personal 
effort. The one has been a mystical 
contemplator of what is, as it is revealed 
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by the creative power; the other, an 
inquirer into nature’s laws and a dis- 
sector of its body. As a result the 
Easterner has _ beco the religious 
teacher of the whole’ world, and the 
Westerner its political and intellectual 
liberator. The civilization of the one 
rests on agriculture and religion, the 
civilization of the other on industry 
and education. The further result has 
been that for many millenniums of civ- 
ilized existence the Oriental has by 
thought and act maintained religion 
as the center of his individual and col- 
lective life, while with the Occidental, 
especially the Teuton and the Anglo- 
Saxon, religion is slowly becoming one 
of life’s interests and is in danger of 
becoming one of life’s minor interests. 

In this pre-eminently industrial and 
political age it may be sufficient for me 
to compare the Oriental with the Occi- 
dental with reference to the age’s most 
absorbing interests, and finally to ven- 
ture an opinion as to how the East and 
the West may, to their mutual benefit, 
become partners in the building up of a 
true civilization. 

Perhaps it was because of ecstatic 
devotion to his dreams and visions that 
the Oriental has succeeded im setting 
bounds and limits to his inventive genius 
and, consequently, to his material wants. 
Throughout his long and significant 
history he has been a tool user. He 
has known almost nothing of machinery. 
His own hands fashioned his tools for 
him, and the products of his simple 
industry have been manifestations, even 
extensions, of his perscnality. The 
foundation of his civilization has been 
agriculture. The thought of “the pos- 
sible failure of the iron and coal depos- 
its” has never invaded his mind or dis- 
turbed his repose. So long as the earth 
yields him food, and heaven visions, he 
feels that the strength of the hills is his. 

Machinery with all it brings in its 
train has never existed for the son of the 
East to draw him away from his quiet, 
meditative life. His simple and intense- 
ly human occupations have always kept 


him in touch with his home, his church, 
and his friends. His little shop, and 
often his home, is his “factory.” In 
that humble abode friendly intercourse 
goes hand in hand with labor. The 
shop is never so inviting as when the 
friends are there beguiling the hours 
with gossip, parable, and story. 

Westerners often say that you never 
tire looking at a rug, a piece of embroid- 
ery, carved wood, or beaten brass of 
Oriental make. No, you never do. It 
is like looking at a waterfall, or a flower- 
dotted meadow. The fruits of the 
Oriental’s labors are the fruits of his 
soul. In his handiwork centuries of 
domesticity and prayer are reflected. 
Patience, repose, skill, sorrow, laughter, 
are there, also. “In the name of God” 
he begins his task, and with “praise be 
to God” he ends it. He is never har- 
ried by “rush orders” nor lashed by the 
demands of the “merit system,” nor 
distracted by the smell of factory oil 
and the growling whir of machinery. 
His leisurely labor is an extension of 
soul and transference of personality. 
This is why fine Oriental wares seem 
more like human companions than 
material possessions. 

The Oriental has never classified 
pleasure and duty in a specialized sense 
and on the basis of priority. Pleas- 
urable living has always been a duty 
with him, and duty that which at any 
given moment tended to make more 
singable the poetry of life. He works 
to live, and decidedly hates to think for 
a moment that he lives to work. The 
way in which the storekeepers of my 
native town transacted business is one 
of the romantic memories of my youth. 
At times when I was sent on an errand 
to the chief store in the town I would 
find it closed. The storekeeper had 
guests on that day and he was at home 
entertaining them. The gain of trade 
was good, yet utterly insignificant when 
compared with the joy of having his 
friends gathered under his roof and 
around his table. 

Thus, with no perpetual economic 
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adjustments and readjustments to cram 
his life with vexing cares and problems, 
the son of the East has succeeded for 
these many centuries in maintaining 
religion as the center of his home and 
the simple social order in which he lives. 
For more than a hundred centuries his 
religious festivals have provided him 
with intellectual, social, and religious 
stimuli. His ruler has been to him a 
transient symbol of divine authority, 
the skilled worker an outlet of the divine 
mind, the educated man a repository of 
spiritual wisdom. The function of the 
learned man is not simply “to be fit to 
do something” in a technical or com- 
mercial sense, but to be “a guide to 
the blind, an instructor of the foolish, 
a teacher of babes.” 

Unlike this has the Occidental’s course 
been in history. His aggressive ten- 
dencies have blossomed in every field 
of endeavor. His delight has been that 
of the militant explorer, rather than the 
subjective thinker; the dauntless as- 
sailant of life’s obstacles, rather than 
the passive suppliant before Heaven. 
And while he has by no means been 
unmindful of the inner life and the 
**house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens,” he has given his 
greater energies to the subduing cf the 
earth. In contemplating the wrongs of 
life he has not given himself wholly to 
patience and prayer. His compara- 
tively short history, especially that of 
the Anglo-Saxon, has been a record of 
persistent resistance to what he has 
considered to be evil. As a nation 
builder the Anglo-Saxon has the whole 
world in his debt. For at least six 
hundred years he has been the leader 
of the seekers of political freedom. He 
has signally triumphed in making the 
foundation of the State rest on the 
legitimate, God-given rights of man, 
woman, and child, and secured the 
safety of commerce and the freedom 
of education and of worsh p. 

The Occidental has been and is a man 
of many inventions. The forces of 
nature have become his tools. The 
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genius of his education is revolutionary. 
Wherever he sets his foot he proceeds 
to change the face of the earth and to 
build, not on the ancient foundations, 
but according to his most recent vision 
of what ought to be. With him the past 
is forever forced forward. No sooner 
does he discover a law of nature than 
he uses it so as to compel nature to 
yield him more riches and power. He 
has objectified his knowledge in huge 
cities of a most complex life, in great 
and varied industries, and vast systems 
of transportation and communication. 
His inventive genius has placed in the 
centuries’ line of succession the great 
“age of machinery.”” And machinery 
has relieved toil of much of its drudgery, 
made possible man’s many brilliant 
victories over nature, on earth, sea, 
and in the air, revealed the hidden 
riches of the earth, greatly facilitated the 
diffusion of knowledge, brought the 
nations of the earth closer together and 
worked for physical cleanliness in home 
and city. So in place of the Oriental’s 
slow-going camel, ox, and ass, the West 
has put the soulless, but lightninglike 
railway train, automobile, and airplane; 
in place of leisurely wielded hand tools, 
made still slower by the pleasant inter- 
ruptions of visiting friends, the flashing 
shafts of machinery; instead of germ- 
infested homes and towns, a sterilized 
environment; instead of a few hand- 
written scrolls,- hosts of finely printed 
books which no man can number; in 
place of dreams and visions, calculating 
intellectual alertness. 

Certainly there is a vast difference 
between the Oriental mind and the 
Occidental mind. Compared with the 
latter the former seems decidedly primi- 
tive. The great achievements of the 
Occidental in the tangible world are 
dazzling, even to the passive Oriental. 
He also feels at first tempted to consider 
those achievements as the elements of 
true civilization. And well might he 
suspect that the Occidental has outdis- 
tanced him in the expansion of his mind 
and the enlargement of his personality. 
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Yet speculative argument as to which 
civilization is the better one, the Occi- 
dental or the Oriental, is of little value. 
The common ground of thought and 
deduction here is the fact which is 
accepted by both the East and the West, 
namely, that the real value of human 
life is to be found in its spiritual tenden- 
cies and achievements, and in no other. 
The progress of civilization must forever 
be measured, neither by tools nor by 
machinery, necessary as these may be, 
but by the greatness and perfectness of 
those agencies which tend to make the 
spiritual life lovable and attractive. 
When the achievements of the mind in 
the fields of education, industry, and 
commerce tend to make firmer the 
spiritual foundation of life, individual, 
domestic, and social, and enable men 
increasingly to give themselves to spirit- 
ual culture, then we have true civiliza- 
tion. Otherwise we have only big div- 
idends; we are not growing better, we 
are simply going faster. 

The Oriental, as I have already inti- 
mated, cannot escape being dazzled by 
the Occidental’s great achievements. 
Nor does he consider them to be wholly 
and grossly materialistic. He sees in 
them a revelation of heroism, eagerness 
for knowledge, and a strong and deep 
passion for freedom, law, and order. 
Before such accomplishments the son 
of the East feels himself to be insignifi- 
cant. He is led to believe that he has 
been asleep for these many centuries, 
that while his submissiveness to the 
heavenly vision has been an unspeak- 
able gain to him and to the world at 
large, his passive attitude toward this 
tangible world has been a decided loss. 
Yet a clearer view of the tumultuous 
activities of the aggressive Westerner 
gives the Easterner pause. He soon 
perceives that ceaseless battling with 
this material world, however heroic it 
may be, is not an unmixed blessing; 
that excessive aggressiveness, like its 
opposite, tends in the end to thwart its 
own purpose, and the will to conquer, un- 
less its goal is spiritual, leads to defeat. 


The Occidental is a man of many 
inventions, but with the increase of his 
inventions the center of his life is stead- 
ily shifting from the religious to the eco- 
nomic. With him intellectual alertness 
and commercial prudence are constant- 
ly gaining on the spirit of true piety. 
With no organized opposition to re- 
ligion on his part, he is losing touch 
with it because his hands are full of 
other things. The upbuilding and per- 
fecting of the agencies of true civiliza- 
tion—the home, the church, the school, 
and other spiritual institutions—are no 
longer his chief concern and his “ medi- 
tation day and night.” He has high 
regard for them, but is too busy to serve 
them devotedly. The man, even in 
this country, which traditionally is 
neither indifferent nor opposed to the 
spiritual verities, is very little in the 
church, the home, and the school. He 
is in business. He is more ready to 
serve those great and _ indispensable 
institutions with his money than with 
his person. He has turned them over 
to the woman, and is in grave danger of 
the folly of believing in the possibility 
of a one-sex religion and a one-sex civil- 
ization. At present Business is the 
central word in his vocabulary. He 
even is strongly inclined to measure 
national greatness by the yield of the 
fields and the mines and the output of 
industry. Human skill, the schools, 
the government, the press, and what 
not exist to promote technical knowl- 
edge and business progress. “Inter- 
national understandings” must be pro- 
moted in order to prepare the way for 
more business, the League of Nations 
must be established for the purpose of 
“stabilizing international business,” and 
even war and peace negotiations are 
being used by him as cataclysmic means 
for the opening of new markets and the 
greater extension of business. 

Thus through deeper reflection the 
high admiration on the part of the 
Oriental for the achievements of the 
Occidental mind is sobered. He sees 
that the Westerner’s fine, systematic 
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intellectual and industrial progress has 
far outdistanced his spiritual progress. 
He says to him, “Come, let us reason 
together. You call your thousand ma- 
terial devices ‘labor-saving machinery,’ 
yet you are forever ‘busy.’ With the 
multiplying of your machinery you 
grow increasingly fatigued, anxious, 
nervous, dissatisfied. Whatever you 
have, you want more; and wherever you 
are, you want to go somewhere else. 
You have a machine to dig the raw 
material out of the ground for you, a 
machine to manufacture that raw ma- 
terial into various articles for you, a 
machine to transport the articles, a 
machine to sweep and dust, one to carry 
messages, one to write, one to talk, one 
to sing, one to play at the theater, one 
to vote, one to sew, another to keep 
things cold, another to keep things hot, 
another to beat the egg, and a hundred 
others to do a hundred other things for 
you, and still you are the most nervously 
busy man in the world. You have very 
little, if any, time for spiritual culture. 
Your haunts are not the home, the 
church, the literary circle, the civic 
forum, but the store, the office, the 
factory, and the business men’s club. 
Your devices are neither time-saving 
nor soul-saving machinery. They are 
so many sharp spurs which urge you 
on to invent more machinery and do 
more business.” 

I think there is much truth in the 
foregoing observations. The Westerner 
has not been using machinery simply 
and purely to relieve life of its drudgery 
and give the surplus time thus created 
to other than material pursuits. Re- 
cently an American lady said to me: 
““Why do you speak against machinery 
—or at any rate the present use of it? 
It took my grandmother five hours to 

do by hand the sewing which I now do 
‘ in one hour on the sewing machine.” 
“Yes, madam,” I replied. “But what 
do you do in the other four hours?” 
“More sewing,” she answered, with a 
sweet smile. In this phrase we have 
the key to the whole situation. Every 


machine invented not only claims more 
of our time for its use and maintenance, 
but inevitably leads to the creation of 
another and faster machine. And with 
this increase the seat of power shifts 
from man as the controller of the ma- 
chine to the machine as the controller 
of man. He must keep up with the 
impersonal, implacable force he sets in 
motion, and, as a consequence, he 
neglects spiritual pursuits. The West- 
erner is at present in that situation. 

I am not hopeless of the future. Yet 
of one thing I am firmly convinced. 
Up to the present the evidence is very 
clear that religion and machinery do 
not go together. Thus far the factory 
refuses to be the handmaiden of the 
church. The present fondness for ma- 
chinery is a juvenile characteristic. 
It tends to engender wonderment rather 
than idealism, curiosity as to what 
strange things the machine will do next, 
rather than the desire to convert ma- 
terial into spiritual forces. Man can- 
not idealize a machine without worship- 
ping a thing that is lower than himself. 
Again, machinery multiplies labor, calls 
for constant and thorough intellectu- 
al specialization, increases indefinitely 
man’s material wants, and thus makes 
the struggle for economic existence so 
severe as to leave no time for spiritual 
development. The allurements of the 
“job” in the industrial centers, with 
its “ready money,” constantly tend 


to increase the urban and decrease the - 


rural population, with the inevitable 
result that as the consumers of the food 
necessaries of life increase, the pro- 
ducers of those necessaries decrease. 
This is having its direful effect, not only 
in America, but in other countries. 
Emigration to the industrial centers 
of America is starving agriculture in the 
Old World. With this the stupendous 
problems of “capital and labor” grow 
more intricate and more vexing. 
Through this rapid regrouping of 
populations in the West, society is com- 
pelled to devote the major part of the 
time and attention it can spare from 
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business to three things: food, shelter, 
sanitation. These are the “issues of 
the day” and the elements of the 
“social gospel.” The chureh which 
does not devote itself to these problems 
is stigmatized as an “old fashioned, back- 
ward-looking institution.” The church 
is no longer expected by the multitude 
to be purely a “house of prayer for all 
people,” a shrine where the individual 
may seek the pure heart and the right 
spirit and where he is led to experience 
a new birth by the power of Him who 
makes all things new. No; the prefer- 
ence of the times is that it should be a 
sort of forum where “practical religion” 
—that is the religion of food, shelter, and 
sanitation—may be vigorously discussed. 
The minister must not be “too intro- 
spective.”” He must be a leader in the 
community advocating clean streets, 
pure milk, better housing “for the poor” 
and other essential necessities. Of course 
the church cannot disregard its environ- 
ment. It must serve the social order in 
which it exists, but without dissolving 
into the surrounding atmosphere. At 
present the church is in grave danger 
of becoming the docile, obedient hand- 
maiden of the factory. It is in danger 
of being compelled to “serve tables,” 
or become an alien to the spirit of the 
age. 

But I am aware of the fact that this 
estimate of present conditions in the 
West, especially in America, would seem 
one-sided and tinged with willful ig- 
norance if I should fail to speak of the 
mighty wave of idealism which swept 
this country during the World War. 
That remarkable phenomenon has been 
considered a decisive evidence that 
American civilization is not sordidly 
materialistic. This is very true. And 
I further assert that even without that 
thrilling evidence no intelligent and just 
observer could have called American 
civilization sordidly materialistic. The 


noble enthusiasm of the war revealed 
the latent idealism of America, and did 
not create it out of nothing. The pure 
flame of patriotism which lighted this 


country during that period not only 
makes every one of us who witnessed it 
forever proud of his American citizen- 
ship, but will light the paths of the 
unborn generations to duty and sacrifice. 

Nevertheless, war idealism can be 
said to be the exclusive possession of no 
one people. Nor is it necessarily the 
evidence of the highest state of civiliza- 
tion. When a man realizes that his 
home is being attacked, be he a vicious 
gambler or a_ good, public-spirited 
citizen, if he is not infirm or an abject 
coward he will give himself unreservedly 
to the defense of his home. What the 
Americans and the British and the 
French did during the war in defense 
of their democratic institutions the 
Germans also did in defense of their 
imperialistic institutions and the Turks 
in defense of their Califate. They also, 
after they had been made to believe 
that they were being attacked, placed 
their all on the altar of their country 
and fought for it with great heroism. 

It is immeasurably easier to be an 
idealist and to look with contempt on 
material gain when the battle flags are 
unfurled and martial music thrills the 
air than in prosaic times of peace. And 
it may not be out of place to say here 
that there is rarely a people which after 
a war escapes discreditable reaction 
from such idealistic enthusiasm. 

My criticism of Western civilization 
is by no means a cry of despair. Its 
latent forces are still great and vital. 
Its youth is not all behind it. It is 
still capable of dreaming beautiful 
dreams and seeing noble visions. But 
at present it has reached a stage of 
threatening material prosperity and is 
swaying and straining under the im- 
mense weight of its external machinery. 
Its body has grown so huge that it is in 
danger of going beyond the control of 
its soul. 

The inescapable fact is that religion 
—true, spiritual religion, and not only 
the “social gospel”—and machinery 
must go together if Western civilization 
is to endure. It is neither possible nor, 
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indeed, desirable that the West should 
go back to the too simple life of the 
East. But the great imperative which 
cannot be safely ignored is that as the 
East has for centuries maintained reli- 
gion as the center of its simple life, the 
West also must maintain religion as the 
center of its complex life, or suffer 
defeat. So far in history God has been 
a God of agriculture. The Oriental has 
reared to Him altars im every field and 
offered to Him the first fruits of every 
season. Will the Occidental succeed 
in making God a God of industry and 
rear an altar for Him im every industrial 
center? This I consider to be the para- 
mount “issue of the day” and the su- 
preme challenge to Western civilization. 

The East, on the other hand, can no 
longer safely presume to stand still, as 
it has done for so many centuries. Its 
soul must function through a larger 
and more complex body than it has 
had heretofore. The aggressive, revo- 
lutionary genius of the West has radi- 
cally changed the conditions of life in 
its own realms and is rapidly affecting 
other peoples. The East can no longer 
remain irresponsive to the action of the 
new leaven. The only question here is 
how shall the renewal of the life of that 
Old World be effected? 

Shall the West swallow up the East 
and obliterate its distinctive character- 
istics? Even if that were possible it 
would be an irreparable loss to the 
world. The world needs a characteris- 
tic Oriental civilization as it does need 
a characteristic Occidental civilization. 
That colorful, poetical Oriental type of 
life must not be utterly destroyed. Yet 
the West cannot fundamentally change 
the soul of the East without causing 
such destruction. On this the imperial- 
istic colonizers seem to be bent. 

At least for the last three hundred 
years, during which period the power of 
the sword has been transferred from the 
East to the West, the Occident has cast 
its awesome shadow over the Orient. 
It has looked upon the Orient, especially 
that part of it known as the Near East, 


as upon a social and political world 
whose course in history has long ago 
reached its terminus; a world whose 
faith, genius, racial and national spirit, 
and its recuperative powers have only 
a name that they live, but are dead. 
To the Western merchant the East has 
been simply a market in which he could 
trade on his own terms. To the West- 
ern diplomat that ancient world has been 
a practically defenseless region in which, 
with only a little display of force, a 
“sphere of influence’ could be estab- 
lished. The Oriental may cry and 
grumble and curse in the face of aggres- 
sion, but if dealt with in a “firm man- 
ner” he soon yields and submits to the 
inevitable. He is by nature a fatalist 
and is prone to accept whatever is im- 
posed upon him as his divinely ordained 
kismet. His history proves conclusively 
that “he is not fit for self-government,” 
therefore it becomes the philanthropic 
duty of the Western powers not to give 
the Easterner enough rope to hang him- 
self, but to rule him for his own good. 
The Western missionary, while shar- 
ing the views of his kinsmen, the mer- 
ehant and the diplomat, concerning the 
helplessness of the Oriental, comes to his 
aid with more beneficent intents. The 
twofold imperative urged upon the mis- 
sionary, first to obey his Master's com- 
mand, “‘Go, ye, into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
and, second, to save the perishing soul 
of his Oriental brother, provides him 
with a far more exalted motive than 
either that of the merchant or the diplo- 
mat. Asa spiritual diagnostician, how- 
ever, the function of the missionary 
(especially of the old type) has been to 
look for sin, and not for virtue, for 
defects, and not for perfections. So, 
in describing the Easterner to the benev- 
olent people of the West, the missionary, 
apparently with no intention to misrep- 
resent, emphasizes the ills to which our 
mortal being is hcir. So, whatever the 
intents and purposes of those Western 
commercial, political, and religious impe- 
rialists may actually be, their resultant 
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activities make the East appear to the 
West as a helpless dependent utterly 
incapable of regaining its self-relianee. 
The Oriental, however, in spite of all the 
tutoring his invaders have bestowed 
upon him, is not yet fully convinced of 
that. While he realizes that, compared 
with his Babylonian, Hittite, Aramean, 
Pheenician, and Arab forefathers, he is 
now in a retrograde state, nevertheless 
he still feels that he has a soul which 
holds immense possibilities and is capa- 
ble not only of regaining its heritage, but 
of establishing a future even worthier 
than the past. He realizes also that if 
he only had powerful fleets and armies to 
defend his realms his civilization would 
be perfectly satisfactory to his Western 
contemporaries. In any case he doubts, 
and for good reasons, their philanthropic 
intentions toward him. He considers 
them hostile invaders. I am perfectly 
certain that if the Orientals to-day only 
could, they would in the shortest time 
possible throw every Westerner now 
in their midst, with the exception of 
some American educators, into the 
Mediterranean. 

The decrees of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference greatly reinforced this hostile 
feeling in the Easterners. The whole 
Conference seemed to them to uncover 
the moral nakedness of Europe. Before 
that great conclave of diplomats, the 
Easterners’ dislike for the European 
nations was mixed with respect; after it, 
that dislike became deeply saturated 
with contempt. The lofty moral tone 
of the declarations those nations made 
during the war led the Easterners to 
believe that finally the Christian nations 
had decided to give the Golden Rule a 
fair trial. Paris was visualized as a 
pentecostal Jerusalem out of which was 
to go forth the gospel of human brother- 
hood. The Peace Conference dashed all 
such hopes. There the Eastern coun- 
tries found no redeemer. They had 


been pawned in advance by diplomatic 
gamesters and had no voice whatever in 
the determination of their destinies. 
England thought that her control of 


Mesopotamia and Palestine (where she 
has invited the Zionists to be her perma- 
nent guests) was necessary to the safety 
of the British Empire; France had 
“sentiments” about Syria, which could 
not be properly ignored; Italy felt it 
her solemn duty to mother Asia Minor 


and even Greece thought her ancient 


traditions, as well as her present inter- 
ests, required that she should be the 
stepmother of some section of the East. 
It was, however, pure philanthropy on 
the part of those nations which led them 
to rival one another in seeking spheres 
of influence in the East. 

Notwithstanding my experiences at 
the Peace Conference, I still have faith 
in human nature. I even still hope that 
some day the East and the West will 
come to a fraternal and mutually bene- 
ficial understanding, even though I can- 
not dispel the belief that the Conference 
has greatly weakened the probability of 
such consummation. 

The treatment at the Peace Confer- 
ence of the pleaders for the small Eastern 
countries was of the comi-tragic sort. 
Prince Feisal, son of the king of Arabia, 
came to Paris to represent his father and 
to plead for self-government for Syria. 
In reality, however, he was England’s 
guest. I was sent to Paris as the repre- 
sentative of Syrian societies in this 
country. My plan was that, if Fcisal’s 
sincere purpose was to secure for Syria 
true national existence, to join forces 
with him in pleading for the unity and 
future independence of that country. 
If the Near East was to be placed under 
the mandatory system, our plea was to 
be for an American mandate, or none. 
In any case we did not want a French 
mandate for Syria. Prince Feisal re- 
ceived me as a friend and we almost 
lived together all during my stay of 
three months in Paris. We soon learned, 
however, that the unhappy country we 
had come to plead for had already been 
divided and “attached” by England and 
France. But Feisal, persuaded in his 
own mind that as the lineal descendant 
of the prophet of Arabia he was in Paris 
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as the symbolie image of fourteen cen- 
turies of Mohammedan history, felt 
perfectly confident that he was able to 
alter amy previous agreements with 
regard to Syria between those great 
nations. “The past is past,” said the 
confiding Feisal to me when I first met 
him. ‘“‘Now, brother, we are in the 
hands of friends and we shall secure our 
rights.” The outcome of the negotia- 
tions, however, rudely dashed this hope. 
“The treaty between the French govern- 
ment and ourselves,” said Mr. Lloyd 
George to the Prince and me as his final 
word, “with regard to Syria must stand. 
It is a bad treaty, I admit, but we have 
signed it and we must stand by our sig- 
nature.” 

War or no war, Peace Conference or 
no Peace Conference, at last Feisal had 
to realize that East was still East and 
West was still West. The latter still 
deemed its duty to be the free and 
untrammeled guardian of the former. 

But what I recall with no little 
amusement of those “conversations” 
was one I had with an eminent French- 
man who is now virtually m control of 
French affairs in Syria. “Why,” I 
asked that dignitary, “does the French 
government deem it its duty to occupy 
Syria, while fully ninety per cent of its 
people do not want you there?” 

“We have strong sentiments about 
Syria,” he replied. “Our schools and 
our missionaries have been there for 
generations. Besides,” he added, with 
an altruistic air, “if we should leave 
those people alone they would cut one 
another’s throats.” 

“Why don’t you let them do it?” I 
spoke again. “What have you been 
doing for the last four years in Europe 
but cutting throats on the most colossal 
scale the world has known? The East- 
ern peoples ruled themselves for cen- 
turies before France was born and still 


they have more throats than they can 


feed.” 

“Our views on the subject,” he 
answered, “are different, and we have 
the power to carry them out.” 


But the remark of Prince Feisal when 
I reported the conversation to him is 
worthy to be perpetuated. It expresses 
with great conciseness the mind of in- 
telligent present-day Orientals. “Can 
you tell me,” he said to me, with a dis- 
dainful smile, “why our throats are so 
dear to those Western imperialists?” 

The attitude which during his stay 
in Paris Prince Feisal acquired toward 
European diplomacy affords another 
interesting specimen of Oriental psy- 
chology. Notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing Western opinion that the East- 
erner is constitutionally unveracious, 
his fundamental instinct is faith. He 
trusts where he cannot see. He be- 
lieves and has spoken it to the world 
that the way of the kingdom of heaven 
is childlike trust. - His passive and con- 
templative mind is keyed to confidence. 
His far-famed trickery ends with small 
things. “Weightier matters” awaken 
both his integrity and his faith. So 
Feisal, whose knowledge of the rich 
and various resources of European 
diplomacy was rather limited, implicitly 
trusted his Western guides. With this 
simple trustfulness he came to Paris 
to gather reinforcements from friendly 
camps for the reawakened national 
aspirations of his people. The rod and 
the staff of this trustfulness failed him. 
The time and environment were not 
right for it. Suspicion with him soon 
gained on confidence. He was soon 
forced to fall back on the one instinct 
of self-preservation. 

It was late in the evening one day 
when he sent a messenger asking me to 
come at once to his residence. He had 
recently had a “friendly conversation” 
with the heads of the French Foreign 
Office, when a harmonious understand- 
ing between them and the Prince was 
supposed to have been established. 
So on that evening a diplomatic com- 
munication was sent to him from the 
Quay d’Orsay signed by the Premier. 
It was intended to be a written con- 
firmation of that “friendly conversa- 
tion.” It may have been due to a fail- 
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ure of memory on the part of the 
Prince, but he declared to me with 
fiery emphasis, as he handed me the 
precious document, that its contents 
were essentially different from the 
“conversation.” He felt that he was 
being tricked to agree to stipulations 
injurious to his cause. Turning to me, 
and with a gesture which seemed to 
sweep over all Paris, he said: “Is this 
what you call ‘Christian civilization’? 
Do those who are known as great men 
tell lies so easily?” 

“No, Your Highness,” I replied, 
“T do not call this exactly Christian 
civilization and I beg Your Highness 
to realize that this kind of thing is not 
lying; it is diplomacy!”? 

With utter disregard of the fact that 
up to this time their efforts along this 
line have been a failure, the Western 
nations are still of the opinion that they 
must “‘reform” the Eastern peoples by 
conquest and alien rule. They would 
Westernize the East. The Easterners, 
however, do not wish to be Westernized. 
Even if the leopard would, he could not 
change his spots. True, there are 
to-day many Eastern families who wear 
the externals of European civilization. 
They are attired in European-made 
garments, they use knives and forks in 
eating, they speak European languages, 
and even have afternoon teas, but they 
are exceptions to the rule. Further- 
more, their souls remain Oriental to 
their very depths, and their real char- 
acter is only faintly revealed by their 
newly acquired habits. They do not 
seem “genuine” either to the East or 
to the West. The real peoples of the 
East would gladly become better Ori- 
entals, but they instinctively and defi- 
nitely refuse to become the puppets of 
an “imported and bastard civilization.” 
They very clearly see also that the real 
object of their invaders from the West 
is not the creation of a new type of man 
in the East, but the opening of new 
markets. They have always welcomed 
1Since the writing of this article Prince Feisal has 
been crowned King of Irak. 


and respected the disinterested Western 
educator in their midst, although the 
convert-seeking missionary has always 
seemed to those deeply religious peoples 
to be rather a superfluity. The enlight- 
ened among them have always hoped 
that education would in course of time 
reform for them their own religion. They 
remained trustful of such Western altru- 
ism, until the designs of European 
diplomats convinced those Easterners 
that the Western educator in their midst 
was the forerunner of the colonizing 
soldier. Was not this the very thing 
which the eminent Frenchman quoted 
above intimated to me in Paris when he 
said that the French would control 
Syria because their schools have been 
in that country for many generations? 

The enlightened Easterners at home, 
and those of us in the West who are of 
Eastern nativity and Western training, 
realize that Eastern civilization needs 
to be renewed and reconstructed. We 
realize, also, that much of the material 
for such reconstruction must by neces- 
sity be borrowed from the West. The 
Easterners need to become more aggres- 
sive and resolute in dealing with the 
material, zesthetic and educational phases 
of their civilization. They need to have 
cleaner cities, a larger intellectual envi- 
ronment, greater regard for law and 
order, more efficient means of commu- 
nication, and more of the feminine 
influence in their social life. We love 
to think of an Oriental civilization 
drawing into itself constructive Occi- 
dental forces, without losing its desirable 
Oriental features. We love to think of 
a new East coming into being by the 
help of the West, but without the irritat- 
ing thought of the “colonizer”’ and the 
“colonized,” the “alien ruler” and the 
“native subjects.” Under such condi- 


tions the East will remain the East, but 
will become a better East, and the West 
by supplying the many needs of the 
East, which itself could not supply for 
some time to come, will peaceably have 
the coveted “markets” for both its 
genius and its wares. 
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To this end there must be many points 
of contact between the East and the 
West. But it is very essential that the 
borrower and the lender should first of 
all be co-operating friends. The agencies 
of contacts between those two worlds 
must be friendly intercourse and amorous 
spiritual interpenetration, and not the 
creeping tentacles of the invader. What- 
ever the East may have to borrow of 
Western thought must be translated in 
transmission in order thatit may do its be- 
neficent work. Like poetry when trans- 
lated from one language into another, 
the thought of the West must be trans- 
lated to the East according to the spirit, 
and not the letter. The East should be 
allowed to borrow from the West on the 
East’s own terms. Its own thinkers and 
wise men must be its mediums of trans- 
mission and agencies of transformation. 
They must not receive Western thought 
as they would merchandise, but absorb, 
so far as may be desirable, the spirit of 
the West and re-express it to the East 
in its own forms of thought. Only in 
this way can the East distill wisdom 
from Western civilization and assimilate 
it into character. If it is to be of sig- 
nificant value to either the East or the 
West a new Eastern civilization must 
be genuinely Eastern. It must not be 
a replica of Western civilization, which 
itself needs a hundred reforms, but must 
be born of the East’s own spiritual, 
believing, long-suffering soul. If East- 
ern governments do not become exactly 
Western in form, if Eastern cities do not 
become roaring industrial furnaces, and 
are not afflicted with such corporeality 
as that of New York, Chicago, and 
London, if the Easterners do not learn 
to desert their churches on the Sabbath 
for the country club and the golf links, 
because of the drain business makes 
upon their vitality during the week, and 
if they do not change the fashion of 
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their garments every season, and eat 
to a reprehensible satiety, simply be- 
cause they are financially prosperous— 
if the Easterners do not adopt quite all 
such features of “modern civilization,” 
the world would be much the richer for 
it. We do not want the Easterner ever 
to believe that after he has changed his 
agricultural life into an industrial life, 
and forsaken his seat under his own vine 
and fig tree, with their fragrant shade 
and beckoning fruit, for an iron and 
cement bench in a “municipal park” 
he has become civilized. If he can 
secure from the West the Anglo-Saxon’s 
veracity and his love of liberty and law, 
without his haughtiness and inordinate 
commercialism, if he can acquire the 
Latin’s artistic qualities without his 
inflammable temperament and excessive 
“personal liberty,” and the Teuton’s 
efficiency and thoroughness without his 
materialism and lust for power and 
dominion, then the contact of the East- 
erner with the West will be immensely 
profitable. Otherwise, I believe that a 
slower progress urged by his own genius 
would be far better for him. Better for 
him to bear the ills with which he is 
familiar than to fly to those he knows 
not of. 

The Oriental must never cease to 
teach his Occidental brother, nor ever 
allow himself to forget, his own great 
spiritual maxims, which have guided 
the course of his life for so many cen- 
turies, that “a man’s life consisteth not 
in the things which he possesseth,” and 
that “except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.” When 
the wise men from the East and the 
wise men from the West join hands to- 
gether and make such precepts the life 
centers of the social order, then we shall 
have true civilization in both the East 
and the West. Otherwise, we are not 
growing better; we are only going faster. 
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MOTHER-WINGS 


BY MARY E 


RS. BODLEY’s two married 

daughters, Isabel and Clara, were 

in Isabel’s sitting room, sewing. The 

winter sunlight filtered through a win- 

dow filled with beautiful potted plants. 

“Mother,” said Isabel, “is exactly 
like a hen.” 

“*Goodness!”’ responded Clara. 

“T mean about poor little Ann. She 
wasn’t in the least like a hen about us. 
She didn’t think your Sam and my John 
were quite good enough for her daughters, 
but she didn’t take to scratching violent- 
ly for better husbands. She just let us go 
and devoted her whole soul to Ann.” 

“Why, Isabel, you can’t say mother 
hasn’t been good to us!” 

“Oh yes, she has been a good, normal 
mother, all right. I am not finding any 
fault with poor mother, as far as we are 
concerned. But about Ann she is ex- 
actly like a hen. Do you know Ann is 
coming home to-night?” 

**Does that mean she has failed in her 
kindergarten teaching?” 

“Oh, I suppose so! Poor little dear! 
She has failed in everything, and not her 
fault, either. Ann is a darling little 
old-fashioned dove of a girl, and mother 
has been trying to make goodness knows 
what, peacocks and birds of paradise, 
out of her. Ann could not paint any 
more than a cat, and mother made her 
take all those lessons; and she could not 
sing, and mother made her study sing- 
ing until she nearly cracked her poor 
little throat; and now the kindergarten. 
It has been awfully hard, and anybody 
might have known Ann couldn’t teach. 
All Ann is fit for is to marry and settle 
down, but mother wanted her to be in 
the front rank of the advance woman 
movement, and she simply can’t.” 
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Clara looked reflectively at her sister. 
“Do you think Ann has ever really had 
a chance to marry?” she almost whis- 
pered. 

“Who is there in Barr-by-the-Sea for 
her to marry?” 

“T must confess, after we had snapped 
up Sam and John (and mother wouldn’t 
have been satisfied with them for her) I 
don’t know.” 

“She has met men outside, I suppose.” 

“She must have. Oh, I don’t know. 
Ann is pretty and a darling, but there 
never is any accounting for men.” 

“T wish mother—” 

“Hush!” whispered 
“Mother is coming.” 

Mrs. Bodley immediately entered the 
room. She was a very erect little 
woman, well dressed, carrying her chin 
high. Her daughters stared, pale-faced, 
but not at her. They stared at the blue- 
eyed baby she was carrying. 

“What in the world!” gasped Isabel. 

“Mother, whose baby is that?” cried 
Clara. 

Mrs. Bodley sat down and took the 
child in her lap, and loosened her little 
white coat and hood. “Ileft the carriage 
outside,”’ said she. “She is not quite old 
enough to walk. I am afraid of her little 
legs getting crooked if she tried. She can 
walk, though. Can’t you, darling?” 

The baby smiled deliciously at Mrs. 
Bodley, then at the other women. She 
was a lovely baby, curly-haired and 
pink-cheeked. 

“What is her name?” asked Isabel, in 
a faint voice. 

“Her name,” said Mrs. Bodley, in a 
stately manner, “is Bessie Wright.” 

“Where did she come from?” asked 
Clara, as faintly as her sister. 


her 


sister. 
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“Ann is coming home to-night,” said 
Mrs. Bodley, by way of answer. She re- 
garded her two daughters with an air of 
defiance. 

“Poor little Ann! We are so sorry,” 
said Isabel. Clara nodded acquiescence. 

“T don’t know why you are so 
sorry.” 

“Why, we are sorry because she has 
made another failure, teaching kinder- 
garten.” 

“Who said she had made a failure? 
There are other reasons why girls give 
up teaching and come home.” Mrs. 
Bodley cuddled the baby close to her. 
She looked rather pale. 

“Mother, you don’t mean—” 
Isabel. 

Mrs. Bodley was silent 

“You don’t mean Ann is going to 
marry a widower, that baby’s father?” 

“Hush!” said Clara. 

“She’s too young to understand,”’said 
Isabel. “Is she, mother, after all?” 

“Ann,” said Mrs. Bodley, “is only 
twenty-seven. That, nowadays, is young 
to be married.” 

“Is she?” 

“Mrs. Bodley was silent. 

“Why don’t you speak, mother?” 
asked Isabel, in a subdued way. She felt 
a little frightened. She could not have 
told why. 

Mrs. Bodley’s daughters did not talk 
more about Ann. They petted the baby, 
and after a while Mrs. Bodley adjusted 
the warm little white wraps and took 
her leave. 

The daughters, screened by folds of 
window curtains, watched her pushing 
the perambulator down the street. 

“T feel stunned,” said Isabel. 

“So do I,” said Clara. 

While Mrs. Bodley was out Carry 
Munn, the middle-aged woman who 
worked for her, had gone over to Doctor 
Dickerson’s, next door, and told her un- 
married cousin Maria, who worked 
there, the news. 

“Mrs. Bodley was away all day yes- 
terday,” said she, “and when she came 
home she brought a baby.” 


said 


Maria, who was stout, gasped, “A 
baby!” 

“What baby?” 

“T can’t make out. Ann is coming 
home to-night, and I sort of guess, from 
something Mrs. Bodley said—no, she 
didn’t say anything, but she looked 
funny when I asked her—that Ann Bod- 
ley is going to marry that baby’s father.” 

“Then he’s a widower?” 

“Of course he is. How could she 
marry him if he wasn’t?” said Carry 
Munn. Carry Munn had a rasped, mel- 
ancholy face, but she spoke with force. 

Maria changed the subject. “I’ve got 
to get dinner,” said she. “ Doctor Dick- 
erson’s nephew is coming to-night. He’s 
going to be assistant doctor.” 

Carry Munn went home. Mrs. Bod- 
ley was just entering the yard with the 
baby. In an hour Ann came. She 
seemed as astonished at the baby as her 
sisters had been. 

“Where did you get her?”’ she cried. 

Mrs. Bodley, with the baby cuddled 
against her shoulder, led Ann into the 
parlor where Carry Munn could not 
overhear. “I did not tell your sisters, 
but I am going to tell you, on one condi- 
tion,” said she. “You must promise 
me solemnly not to tell.” 

Ann stared at her mother. “‘ Why, of 
course I will promise!’’ she said. 

“Well, this is your poor second cousin 
Emma’s tenth child. She wrote me 
about it. Her husband can’t earn 
enough to half keep the others, and 
Emma is out of health. I took the baby. 
But Emma is proud. You know how 
proud Emma is.” 

Ann nodded. She began to fondle the 
baby. “Precious little darling!” said 
she. “I am glad, mother. I'll do ail I 
can to help with her, and I will never 
tell. Poor Emma! It must have been 


awful for her to give up such a beautiful 
baby.” 
“She did seem to feel badly, but she 
has nine besides,” said Mrs. Bodley. 
That was on Saturday. The next day 
Ann, coming out of church with her 
mother, was repeatedly stopped and 
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congratulated. Ann was a sweet-faced 
young woman with a great mass of red- 
dish-brown hair. Her eyes were brown, 
and her high-arched brows gave her an 
expression of wonder. It might have 
been because of those wondering brows 
that people did not notice her bewilder- 
ment when she was congratulated. 

When she and her mother were walk- 
ing home alone she looked very pale and 
grave. On one side of the road tossed 
the sea; on the other were the closed 
residences of the summer colony. 

Ann did not speak until they had 
nearly reached their home in the all- 
year-round part of Barr-by-the-Sea. 
“What did they mean, mother?” she 
said then. 

“What did who mean?” 

“Why, all those people congratulating 
me! What were they congratulating me 
for? Because I had made another fail- 
ure? I did not know the people here 
could be so cruel.” 

“T guess they didn’t mean to be 
cruel,” replied Mrs. Bodley, in a smoth- 
ered voice. 

“Clara and Isabel congratulated me, 
too. They did last night when I ran in 
there; and Brother-in-law Sam asked 
me who the happy man was. What 
happy man? What did he mean?” 

“T guess he didn’t mean much of any- 
thing,” replied her mother. 

The next day was very pleasant, and 
Mrs. Bodley proposed to Ann that they 
drive over to Barr Center and do some 
shopping. “I’ve got to buy some nap- 
kins and a tablecloth or two,” said she. 
“Carry Munn can look out for the 
baby.” 

Ann stared at her mother. “Why, 
mother, I thought you had more table 
linen than we could use!” 

“That was two years ago,” said her 
mother, sharply. “You act as if table- 


> 


cloths and napkins had entered into 
eternal life.” 
“Why, mother!’ Ann looked shocked. 
Carry Munn, bringing some biscuit in 
for breakfast, stopped short. “I didn’t 
know you swore, Mis’ Bodley,” said she. 


Mrs. Bodley colored. 

“Mother wants some fine linen to sew 
on,” said Ann, extenuatingly. 

“Yes, your ma always did like to sew 
on nice fine linen,” said Carry Munn. 
She cast a look at Ann which the girl 
utterly failed to understand. Carry 
Munn flushed suddenly and giggled as 
she went out. 

“What ails Carry Munn, mother?” 
asked Ann, wonderingly. 

“Nothing, I guess,” said Mrs. Bodley. 
“You had better get ready.” 

“Does Prince shy at automobiles as 
much as he used to?” asked Ann, rather 
wearily. 

“No; he has almost stopped.” 

Ann dressed herself reluctantly. She 
did not want to drive to Barr Center. 
She hated driving, anyway; horses made 
her nervous, and she did not anticipate 
any pleasure from the shopping. She 
looked very pretty as she came down- 
stairs. Ann wore brown, with a touch 
of cherry velvet in her hat which 
brought out the color in her soft, fair 
cheeks. Her mother drove, and Ann 
sat beside her quietly, with rather ap- 
prehensive eyes on the horse. He was 
old, but capable of doing youthful mis- 
chief under provocation. They met 
three automobiles, one after another, 
immediately after they started, and 
Prince did not even prick up an ear. 

“T told you so,” said Mrs. Bodley. 
But after driving several miles without 
seeing a car, one shot by with a warning 
toot from the klaxon, and then old 
Prince certainly shied. Mrs. Bodley 
¢lung to the lines. 

“Don’t you be seared, Ann,” said she. 
“Tt’s only when one automobile all alone 
comes along that he notices at all.” 

It happened very quickly. The lines 
snapped, and the buggy was tilted into 
the ditch, and Prince stood in an attitude 
of panicky, ready-to-do-more attention, 
perfectly still. 

The car ahead stopped. The driver 
had seen the accident in his little mirror. 
A young man came running back along 
the road. He carried a small medicine- 
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ease. Ann and her mother were out of 
the buggy. Mrs. Bodley was at the 
horse’s head, and Ann stood helplessly 
doing nothing at all. 

The young man came alongside. 
“ Anybody hurt?” said he, solicitously. 

“No, we ain’t hurt,” replied Mrs. 
Bodley, sharply, “but we might have 
been. You hadn’t any right to go so 
fast.” 

“T was running only about eighteen 
miles an hour,” said the young man. 
His voice was boyish and aggrieved. “I 
did not know your horse was afraid of 
cars,” he pleaded. 

“He ain’t,”’ said Mrs. Bodley. 

“But he acted as if he were.” 

“He ain’t afraid of cars, but he’s mor- 
tal scared of a car,” said Mrs. Bodley. 

The young man looked bewildered. 
He glanced at Ann. She was pale and 
trembling, but she could not avoid smil- 
ing slightly. “My mother means that 
Prince, when there are a number of 
cars, doesn’t shy, because he can’t make 
up his mind which to shy at; but when 
there is one he does.” 

“Oh!” said the young man. He con- 
tinued to regard her. “You were 
frightened?” said he. 

“Yes, I was.” 

“Ann was always afraid of a horse,” 
said Mrs. Bodley. Her eyes upon the 
young man were suddenly very sharply 
speculative. “Ann is delicate,”’ said she, 
as if she were complimenting Ann. 

Ann colored. ‘Nonsense, mother!” 
said she. “I am not delicate at all, and 
I realize I am a fool to be afraid of an 
old horse like Prince.” 

“Some people can’t help it,” said the 
young man. He surveyed Ann admir- 
ingly. ‘“‘May I inquire where you were 
going, madam?” he said to Mrs. Bodley. 

“To Barr Center, if I can ever get 
those reins mended,” said Mrs. Bodley. 
Her words were rather aggressive, but 
her tone was not. The young man 
hesitated. 

“Why can’t I tie your horse here and 
take you two ladies to Barr Center in 
my car?” he propounded, finally. 


Ann started and flushed. “We have 
some shopping to do,” said she. 

“That’s all right. I have time enough. 
You can do your shopping while I make 
my calls. I am Doctor Dickerson’s 
nephew, Frank Dickerson, and I am his 
assistant, and he sent me to Barr Center 
to make five calls.” 

Mrs. Bodley looked at him with veiled 
eagerness, but she spoke hesitatingly. 
“Well, I don’t know,” said she. 

“Oh, mother, it is very kind of Doctor 
Dickerson, but we had better mend the 
reins and go on in the buggy,” said 
Ann. 

“TI don’t see how the reins can be 
mended so as to be safe if Prince shies 
again,” said Mrs. Bodley. “I guess we 
had better give up going to Barr 
Center.” 

The young man examined the reins 
and then whistled. “They are in rather 
bad shape,” said he. “I don’t quite see, 
myself, how we can mend them enough 
to enable you even to drive back to 
Barr-by-the-Sea. But if you will only 
accept my invitation and get in my car, 
we can find’ something in Barr Center 
to mend the reins with when we come 
back.” 

Ann looked distressed. ‘‘ Mother, you 
wouldn’t leave Prince and the buggy 
right here by the road, without a house 
in sight?” said she. 

“TY don’t see how anybody can drive 
Prince off, with the reins broken, any 
better than we can,” said Mrs. Bodley, 
and Frank Dickerson recognized her as 
being distinctly on his side. 

“They could hitch Prince and the 
buggy on behind another team,” said 
Ann. Frank wondered if she really did 
not wish to go in his car. 

“Prince never would go hitched on 
behind anything,” said her mother, 
grimly. “I remember when Sam John- 
son tried it, and Prince kicked in the 
back of Sam’s new carryall.” 

Frank Dickerson, in spite of himself, 
burst into a peal of laughter. The ex- 
ploits of the defiant old sidewise-poised 
horse did seem incredible. Ann laughed, 
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too, after a second. Mrs. Bodley did not 
laugh. She wished very much, for many 
reasons, to accept the young man’s in- 
vitation; besides, she was always serious 
in her statements. 

“It is true, even if Prince does look as 
if he wouldn't,” said she. “It is as safe 
to leave him hitched here as if he were a 
tiger. You know he always tries to bite 
strangers, too, Ann. You can’t laugh at 
that.” 

It ended in Prince being tied fast to a 
fence post, and Mrs. Bodley and Ann 
spinning off with young Doctor Dicker- 
son in his shiny car. Frank Dickerson 
had wanted very much to ask Ann to sit 
in front beside him, but had not dared. 
He had, therefore, been surprised and 
delighted at Mrs. Bodley’s suggestion, 
“You had better sit in front with Doctor 
Dickerson,” as Ann was following her 
into the tonneau. “Maybe you can get 
a little idea about driving a car,” she 
added. 

Ann looked at her mother and gasped. 

“T have been thinking for quite some 
time of selling Prince and the buggy and 
the carryall—Prince is so dfraid of an 
automobile—and buying one,” declared 
Mrs. Bodley, coolly. 

It almost seemed to poor Ann Bodley 
that her mother must be lying, the whole 
appeared so preposterous. She had 
never heard her mother speak of cars 
with anything but disapproval, and the 
idea of her, Ann, driving one, was fairly 
beyond imagination. She rolled a soft 
brown eye over her shoulder at her 
mother, who met her gaze defiantly. It 
actually occurred to Ann that her 
mother might be losing her wits. It 
was simply monstrous, the mere thought 
of herself, little Ann Bodley, driving an 
automobile. Ann realized that this 
ought not to be so. She felt herself 
quite evidently anachronistic. She lived 
in an era of automobile-driving girls, of 
golf and tennis girls, but unaccountably 
she had failed to make her title clear in 
her own age and generation. She was, 
nevertheless, rather keen-witted. She 
really sensed, as probably her mother 


did not, the reason for the older woman’s 
ceaseless driving of her before her al- 
most juggernaut wheels of ambition. 

Poor Mrs. Bodley felt instinctively 
that her daughter was not keeping the 
pace of her day; she was mortified, and 
hence the tireless spur of the maternal 
will. Mrs. Bodley had advanced ideas, 
Her other daughters had married, as she 
considered, not to their great advantage. 
She wished her darling Ann to dance 
through life in a strictly modern fashion. 
The idea of her marrying a commonplace 
man had secretly antagonized her. Still, 
if there were nothing else—it was out of 
the question that her Ann should live 
the life of a spinster, with limited means, 
in her own home. 

“T doubt if your daughter would like 
driving a car,” said Doctor Dickerson. 

Ann regarded him gratefully. Her 
mother did not hear the remark. 

“Driving a car is quite a strain on the 
nerves,” said Doctor Dickerson. 

“T suppose it is,” agreed Ann. Then 
she added, apologetically, “I am 
ashamed if I am not equal to it, now 
women do drive cars so much.” 

The young man laughed. 

** And they do drive well,” said Ann, a 
little resentfully. After all, if she could 
not live up to the standards of her time, 
she was jealous of their admission. She 
fancied there was something a bit scorn- 
ful in the young man’s laugh. 

“Oh yes, they drive all right, lots of 
them,” he said, “but, after all, there are 
survivals of the species, and I guess you 
are one.’’. 

Ann colored a little. “I have always 
been ashamed that I could not do things 
as well as other women,” said she— 
“that is, the things all the women did 
not do years ago, and do now.” 

Doctor Dickerson laughed again. “I 
don’t even know your name,” said he, 
changing the subject abruptly. 

Ann started. “I am Ann Bodley,” 
said she, “and my mother was driving 
I beg 


when the horse shied. I forgot. 
your pardon.” 
“Oh, that’s all right! I simply thought 
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I ought to have some name in mind 
when I thought of you.” 

Ann started again. She had never had 
anything like that said to her, at least 
not in that tone. She looked away at 
the sere fields past which they were 
flying. Her heart was beating fast. 

““Must be a pretty country in the 
summer,” said Doctor Dickerson. 

“Very pretty,” whispered Ann. 

“Tt is pretty now, for that matter.” 
The young man eyed a field, and won- 
dered if the girl saw that it was pink and 
gold and mauve. 

“Really the colors are prettier than in 
midsummer,” said she, unexpectedly, 
and he beamed. 

“You are right there,” he agreed. 

Soon they were approaching Barr 
Center. Mrs. Bodley leaned forward. 

“It is wonderful how fast you get to 
places,”’ said she. She was clutching her 
wayward bonnet fast; her gray hair 
stood out in stiff locks before the rush of 
the wind, but she looked positively gay. 

“Then you find you like the car?” 
said Dickerson. 

“I'd be a fool if I didn’t,” said Mrs. 
Bodley. 

“Most people feel that way after they 
have taken the plunge.” 

“TI, for one, don’t mind the plunge 
after that old horse,” said Mrs. Bodley. 

Ann cast an apprehensive glance at 
her. Was it possible that she would 
really try to have her drive a car? 
Dickerson relieved her inexpressibly. 

“If you do get a car I advise you to 
drive it,” he shouted back at Mrs. 
Bodley. “Some women are born drivers, 
and you look to me like one. Your 
daughter might drive all right, but she 
is not one to take to machinery like 
you.” 

Mrs. Bodley nodded. “You are right 
about that,” said she. “My daughter 
can’t even manage the sewing-machine, 
but I should like to have her learn a 
little if I do buy a car. Suppose I were 
to have a fit, or anything.” 

“Oh, mother!” gasped Ann. 

“You are very wise,” shouted back 


the young man, and forthwith proceeded 
to explain carefully to Ann how to shut 
off the power. “That is really the most 
important thing for you to know,” said 
he. 

Before they reached Barr Center, Ann 
had tremulously moved the emergency 
brake and been inwardly thankful that 
there was no explosion. 

Dickerson left the two women in the 
principal shop in Barr Center, and Mrs. 
Bodley astounded her already astounded 
daughter by purchasing table linen in 
considerable quantity. She also bought 
other things which Ann did not consider 
were needed. She wondered at the pur- 
chase of nainsook, lace, and embroidery. 

“Why, mother,” she ventured, when 
the saleswoman’s back was turned, “we 
have so much underwear already.” 

“T want a half dozen extra of every- 
thing,” said Mrs. Bodley. 

Ann looked at her mother, and her 
eyes were almost wild. It occurred to 
her that Mrs. Bodley might be going to 
marry again. Ann was frightened. She 
said no more about the purchases, but 
she wondered painfully when Mrs. Bod- 
ley bought some delicate blue material 
and told the saleswoman she wished to 
use it for a negligée. The thought of her 
mother in a wedding negligée of that in- 
fantile blue was almost too much for the 
girl. She felt hysterical. 

Ann was thankful when the shopping 
was over and the parcels were carried 
out to Doctor Dickerson’s car. She 
obeyed meekly her mother’s command 
to occupy the seat beside the young man. 

“You get right in there, Ann, and 
learn how to work that thing when I 
have a fit,” said Mrs. Bodley, with grim 
humor. 

Mrs. Bodley felt very grand, having 
her parcels deposited in the car, and 
sitting there in state. 

That very night young Dr. Frank 
Dickerson, telling his uncle about the 
very pretty girl and her very amusing 
mother, whom he had rescued from an 
untoward combination with a buggy and 
a scared, sidewise, ancient horse with 
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bad habits of kicking and biting in spite 
of age, was informed of the news which 
Maria had divulged after hearing it 
from Carry Munn. 

Old Doctor Dickerson looked shrewdly 
at his nephew. “Mustn’t poach on 
another man’s preserves,” said he. 

The young man was talking so fast 
that he paid no heed. “It was all true, 
too,” said he. “That old beast tried to 
take a nip at me when we got back to 
the place where he was hitched and I 
made an effort to re-establish the orig- 
inal traveling cortege. I had to get in 
my car and drive off, and leave the old 
lady to unhitch her remarkable steed. 
The girl was afraid of him. She looked 
up at me and I declare I hated to leave 
her. She is one of the gone-out-of-date 
young women who rather appeal to me.” 

“No use, Frank; she has appealed to 
another man before you,” said the old 
doctor. 

This time the nephew heard. He 
stared with a shamed, taken-aback ex- 
pression at his uncle. 

“You mean—?” 

“You drove them over to Barr Center 
on a shopping expedition for the young 
woman’s trousseau. She is going to 
marry a widower with one child, who is 
staying with her prospective ma now.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Surer information than telephone, 
mail, or cable. Servants. You don’t 
mean to say you are so anacreontic as 
to fall in love at sight?” 

Frank Dickerson colored absurdly. 
“What do you take me for?” he de- 
manded. “Of course she is a pretty girl, 
and one somehow that makes you realize 
you are a man, and that is subtle flattery 
in these days. That girl could no more 
drive a car, and I know she never rode 
a bicycle; and she is charmingly afraid 
of a horse, and makes a fellow feel like a 
knight of old. But in love? Good Lord! 
She seemed just a variety which 
pleases because it is out of date. Hope 
she’s got a good man. A widower with 
one child. How old?” 

“Only a baby. I don’t know who he 


is. I suppose he is somebody she met 
while she was away. I never heard of 
anybody here paying her the slightest 
attention. Guess the young men here 
like the prevailing mode in girls. I have 
noticed her. She is a nice little thing, 
and one of the sort who used to surprise 
me by being a darned sight smarter than 
they looked, in an emergency.” 

“That is just the way I feel about a 
girl of that type.” 

The result of that conversation was 
that young Doctor Dickerson did not 
call on Ann Bodley, although he had 
been cordially invited to do so by her 
mother. For several evenings Ann her- 
self changed her gown for a blue one 
which was becoming, and took extra 
pains with her hair. Then she would 
have stopped, but her mother drove her 
on, and she continued with the docility 
which she had in all little things. She 
was not quite so docile in the large 
affairs of life, and her mother realized 
that, and endeavored very cleverly to 
present them as small ones. 

“You are foolish not to wear that 
pretty blue dress while it is in style,” 
she said, and the girl continued to array 
herself in it. Had she once suspected— 
but she did not. She sewed obediently 
on the linen and cambric, too. She was 
rather fond of sewing—setting nice little 
stitches seemed to her like a sort of lady 
rhythm of life—but not one would she 
have set had she known. As it was, she 
finally became rather melancholy about 
the delicate work. She could not help 
associating it with the lot of other girls, 
a lot which she was confident would 
never be for her. However, the baby 

yas a great resource. She could not be 
entirely unhappy with the baby. 

She thought sometimes of the young 
man who had driven her and her mother 
over to Barr Center. She saw him every 
Sunday in church, and he always bowed 
politely. She was not foolish about him. 
There was in Ann Bodley a firm ground- 
work of common sense, but she realized, 
when she thought of him, a sense of 
something slipping away which might, 
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**MOTHER, WHOSE BABY IS THAT?” CRIED CLARA 


if it remained, count. When he did not 
call, she made the best of it. Then he 
came. She was all alone that evening. 
Her mother had gone to prayer meeting, 
and Ann, who had a slight cold, had 
remained at home. She wore the blue 
dress, and sat sewing, after she had put 
the baby to bed, before the fire when 
the bell rang. Carry Munn had also 
gone to church, so Ann went to the 
door. She started a little when she saw 
Frank Dickerson. 

“Oh, good evening!’ she _ said, 
hoarsely. 

“You have a cold. Go right away 
from the door,” ordered young Dicker- 
son. i 

Ann fluttered before him like a blue 
flower, and the two sat down before the 
hearth fire. 

Dickerson looked at her smilingly. 
““Not much of a cold, eh?” he asked. 

Ann shook her head. “Nothing at 
alt,” she said, quite clearly. “I am bet- 


ter than I was yesterday, but mother 


thought it rather damp for me to go out 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 859.—13 


this evening. Mother has gone to 
meeting.” 

“Yes, I was on the street and I saw 
her go into the church,” returned Dick- 
erson, quite frankly. Then he colored, 
and Ann colored, too. She could not 
possibly avoid thinking, “He came be- 
cause he thought I would be alone,” and 
he knew that she thought that, and also 
knew that it was true. The girl had, in 
reality, made more of an impression 
upon him than he owned to himself. He 
still believed she was to be married soon 
to another man, but he resented it. 

After they had talked a little while he 
glanced at the pile of dainty white stuff 
in a work basket, and the resentment 
grew. Frank Dickerson knew that this 
delicate, reverting-to-type girl could not 
possibly be going to marry a man who 
was worthy of her. He knew men. He 
felt that he wanted to shake Ann by her 
blue shoulders and tell her brutally that 
she was a little fool to marry the fellow, 
whoever he was. 

After a while, Ann, by sheer force of 
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habit, because her fingers yearned for 
their accustomed task, took up her 
work. Frank Dickerson looked at her 
admiringly, even tenderly. He loved to 
see the pretty, feminine thing at her 
feminine employment. Then he set his 
mouth hard, 

After a while Ann gianced up at him 
and wondered at his expression. His 
eyes met hers defiantly. “‘ I suppose you 
are very happy?” he said, and his tone 
Was unwarranted. 

Ann looked bewildered. She did not 
dream what he meant. “I have a great 
deal to make me happy and thankful,” 
she said, tritely, after a pause. 

“Of course,” said the young man, 
quite viciously. Ann was startled. 

However, after a bit he began talking 
quite naturally again, and it was not 
until after he had gone that she thought 
of it all with wonder. When Mrs. Bodley 
came in she sniffed. She smelled cigar 
smoke. 


“Who has been here?” said she. 

“Young Doctor Dickerson,” replied 
Ann, flushing softly. 

“He smoked?” 

“Yes. He asked if he might.” 

“How long did he stay?” 

“You hadn’t been gone long when he 
came, and he went away a few minutes 
ago. He had a call to make.” 

“I suppose he was in his car.” 

a 

“T am thinking about getting 
in the spring,” said Mrs. Bodley. 

“Oh, mother!” 

“T guess you'll find you like a car 
when you have one,” said her mother, 
and smiled subtly. 

The next week Mrs. Bodley went 
again to prayer meeting, and insisted 
that Ann was still not well enough to 
accompany her, although the girl was 
sure that her cold was cured. When 
Mrs. Bodley came home she smelled 
cigar smoke, but she said nothing. She 


a car 
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was an astute woman. Finally it hap- 
pened that two evenings of every week 
Mrs. Bodley was either away from home 
or out of the parlor of an evening, and 
smelled cigar smoke on her return, and 
poor little Ann began to sew with more 
zest. 

It was nearly spring when the climax 
came. Frank Dickerson called, and it 
was too much for 
him. He did not 
stay as long as usu- 
al, but when he 
took his leave he 
clasped Ann’s two 
hands in his and 
said, abruptly: “It 
is good-by, dear. I 
am not coming 
again.” 

Ann turned white. 
“Are you going to 
leave town?” 

“After a_ little. 
Begin to think I 
must. I can’t 
leave just yet, on 
account of my 
uncle.” 

“Why—?” began 
Ann, then stopped, 
for Frank bent and 
kissed her. 

“Why do I stop 
coming?” he said, 
quite fiercely. 
“What do you take 
me for? How can I 
keep on coming?” 

He kissed Ann 
again, and, before 
she got her breath, was out and she 
heard the whir of his car starter. 

Ann went back and sat down. She 
felt faint. Presently her mother came in. 
She had made an errand over to her 
married daughter Isabel’s. She smiled 
when she smelled the cigar smoke, then 
she noticed Ann’s white face. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

**T don’t know, mother,” replied Ann. 
Her voice sounded strange in her own 





ears. She left the room and ran upstairs. 
Mrs. Bodley sat down and thought. 

The next afternoon Ann went over to 
her sister’s and soon came flying home. 
She rushed into the room where her 
mother was hemming a tablecloth. She 
flung up a window, snatched the web of 
fine linen from her mother, and bundled 
it out into the dead garden; then she 
slammed the win- 
dow down. 

Mrs. Bodley 
gasped. For a mo- 
ment she thought 
the girl had gone 
suddenly mad. 
This was no Ann 
whom she had ever 
known, this crea- 
ture with angrily 
flaming cheeks, 
flashing blue eyes, 
and vociferous 
tongue. 

“Now I know!” 
almost shouted 
Ann, ina high voice 
of indignation. 
“Now I know!” 

“What do you 
know?” asked her 
mother, feebly. 

Ann _ faced her 
mother; and her lit- 
tle, gentle counte- 
nance was fairly ter- 
rible. “* Mother,” 
she said, almost 
: solemnly, “‘you 

have—lied.” 

Mrs. Bodley cow- 
ered before the look and tone. “You 
tell your own mother—that?” she said, 
but her voice was a mere whisper. 

“Yes, I do. You have been making 
everybody think I was going to be mar- 
ried. They congratulated me, and I 
didn’t know why. You made a fool 
of me. You have tried and tried to 
push me into everything else, and I 
have submitted. I have acted like a 
fool about the other things. I knew 
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I couldn’t sing or paint or teach kin- 
dergarten, but you talked so much, 
and finally I got not quite sure of my- 
self. But to try to push me into mar- 
riage! To tell people such a shameful 
lie when all the time he has never said 
one word about marrying me! And the 
last time he bade me good-by and said he 
was never coming again.” 

Mrs. Bodley started violently, and re. 
garded her daughter with a queer expres 
sion. “Who do you mean by ‘he’?” 

“Young Doctor Dickerson. He has 
seen right through it all. He knows how 
you have fairly flung me at his head, 
making me sit on the front seat of the 
car with him and pretending you were 
going to buy one. He knows all about 
it. He has even seen me sitting here— 
He must think I am as 
bad as you are—telling everybody I was 
going to marry a man who has never 
asked me, shaming me so I never want 
to look anybody in the face again.” 

Mrs. Bodley’s countenance continued 
to wear a thoughtful, slightly relieved 
expression as the girl stormed on. Once 
she interrupted: “I never told anyone 
right out you were going to marry any- 
body,’ she said. “I never mentioned 
young Doctor Dickerson’s name.” 

“You might just as well. Isabel has 
told me everything you said. It was a 
lie you told, mother, and you a church 
member! Oh, I don’t see how you could! 
I must go right away from Barr-by-the- 
Sea and live somewhere else, where peo- 
ple don’t know me, where I shall never 
run any chance of—seeing him again.” 

Ann was rushing out of the room 
when her mother arrested her. “Stop 
right where you are, Ann Bodley,” she 
said, in a voice of mixed shame and 
triumph. “ You accuse your own mother 
of lying when folks only jumped at their 
own conclusions, and you think yourself 
a lot brighter than you are. Young 
Doctor Dickerson never once thought I 
was talking about him. If you think a 
minute, instead of talking so much, you 
will remember that folks congratulated 
you coming out of church that Sunday, 


sewing things. 
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before he’d even come to town. He 
never thought for one minute I was tell- 
ing people you were going to marry him. 
He thought it was a widower who was 
the baby’s father. I own I didn’t deny 
it, and if ever a man is dead in love with 
a girl, he is with you; and maybe he 
wouldn’t be if he hadn’t thought some 
other fellow had got ahead of him. Men 
are built that way, and you may have 
your mother, that tells lies, to thank for 
making you happy, after all, and— 
er ae 

Mrs. Bodley stopped short, fright- 
ened. Ann’s face had turned a dead 
white. She knew that what her mother 
said was true, but she grasped complexi- 
ties of the situation which her mother 
did not. 

“If—that is true,” she said, in a thick 
voice—“and—maybe it is, then—it is 
all over. He will have to go away from 
town thinking it is somebody else, for, 
however I tell you you have lied, I will 
not tell him my own mother as good as 
lied to get me a husband. It is—all 
over.” 

“O my Lord!” said Mrs. Bodley. 

She did not stop Ann when she left 
the room. She heard the girl sob as she 
went upstairs. “O Lord!” said Mrs. 
Bodley. She sat motionless a long while. 
Shrewd little woman, with will of iron 
for her own purposes, she knew it was a 
deadlock. She agreed with Ann that she 
could not possibly tell Frank Dickerson. 

“Might think it runs in the family,” 
Mrs. Bodley said to herself, with grim 
humor. 

Ann did not come down to supper. 
Mrs. Bodley herself made a special kind 
of toast which the girl liked, and fitted 
up a tray and set it outside Ann’s 
chamber door. It was unlocked, but the 
mother did not dare open it. She called 
out: “Here is your supper. You had 
better eat it.” When she went to bed 


the tray was still on the floor and had 
not been touched. 

“TI don’t blame her,” Mrs. Bodley 
said to herself in a harsh whisper. It did 
not occur to her to acknowledge her 
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sense of her wrong-doing to Ann. It 
really seemed to her that she had acqui- 
esced in the girl’s judgment of her. 

In her own room, Mrs. Bodley sat 
down beside a window and gazed out at 
the moonlit night. It was warm for the 
season, and the window was open, and a 
faint breath of returning 
spring came in. Mrs. Bodley 
talked to herself almost inau- 
dibly. “I meant it all for her 
good,” she said. ‘Goodness 
knows I did. But I realize 
now I ought not to have let 
people go on thinking she was 
going to be married, when I 
didn’t know for sure, and now 
I wish I hadn’t. O Lord!” 

“TI don’t blame her,” she 
said. “Poor child! I don’t 
know what I would have done 
if my mother had acted the 
way hers has. I meant all 
right, but I got in the path of 
divine Providence, and now 
I'm paying for it, and I’m 
afraid she will have to.” 

The next morning Ann came 
down to breakfast. She looked 
tired and wan, but she spoke as 
usual, and ate her breakfast. 
She was a good girl. It seemed 
to her that she had no course 
open to her but to treat her 
mother kindly, forgive her, and live her 
life as it was ordered. She tried not to 
think of Frank Dickerson. 

After breakfast Mrs. Bodley an- 
nounced her intention of driving over to 
Barr Center. She did not even ask Ann 
to go. Both mother and daughter were 
shy of each other. 

Ann, after her mother had driven out 
of sight, took up the baby and petted 
her and played with her. She could not 
sew. It seemed to her that she could 
never touch needle and thread again. 
She had an east window open, it was so 
warm, and the sweet air came in. She 
noticed that the tree branches were 
faintly rose-flushed, and reflected that 
it was almost spring and that her 


life might be harder when it was 
come. 

She did not see Carry Munn hustle 
across the yard to the Dickersons’, leav- 
ing her dishes unwashed. Carry Munn 
fled with the spring wind, her calico 
skirts lashing, her straight-locked hair 
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stiffly leaving her aggressive forehead. 
She was met by her cousin Maria at the 
Dickerson door. 

“Anybody in there to hear?” de- 
manded Carry Munn, breathlessly. 

“Not a soul. Young Doctor Frank 
has gone out making calls, and the old 
doctor is down for the morning mail. 
For the land sakes, what is it?” 

“Ann wa’n’t goin’ to be married, 
when I told you she was.” 

The other woman gasped. “You said 
her ma told you so.” 

“T didn’t tell you no such thing. 
Mis’ Bodley ain’t given to tellin’ lies, 
and she a professin’ Christian. I under- 
stood from somethin’ she said that Ann 
was goin’ to be married, and told it from 
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Dan to Beersheba, and there wa’n’t one 
word of truth in it.” 

“Then Ann ain’t goin’ to be married?” 

“Not unless somethin’ new has come 
up,” said Carry Munn. 

“Young Doctor Frank said last night 
he was goin’ to leave town,” said Maria. 

“Hm!” said Carry Munn. Again they 
eyed each other. 

“Whose baby is it?” demanded Maria. 

“I know. I own I listened. It’s all 
right about her.” 

“You won't tell?” 

“Never; but it’s all right.” 

They eyed each other again. Then 
Carry Munn flew home against the wind, 
and her hair stood out over her eyes like 
a thatched roof, and Maria went into 
the house. She started, for old Doctor 
Dickerson stood in the kitchen. 

“What are you jumping so for?” said 
the old man, with a grin. 

“IT thought you was gone, Doctor 
Dickerson.” 


“No, I was here. All a piece of gos 
sip, was it?” 

“Ann Bodley ain’t goin’ to get mar 
ried. Carry Munn always did jump at 
things,”” said Maria. 

That same afternoon Ann, sitting 
alone with her book—she loathed her 
sewing—started at the sound of a motor 
var. She answered the doorbell, and 
Frank Dickerson stood there. He could 
not wait to come in before he spoke. 

“See here. I thought you were going 
to marry somebody else,” he cried. “I 
heard so. I heard it came straight from 
your mother. Now I want to know, is it 
true?” 

Ann stood before him, pale and trem- 
bling. 

“Tell me, dear.” 

Ann was silent. 

“Ann!” 

Mrs. Bodley came down the stairs 
with a swoop of black silk, like a bird. 

“She will never tell you!” she said, 
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in a desperate voice. “She will never 
tell you her own mother as good as lied. 
She is not going to marry any other man. 
She never was. I adopted the baby. 
Her father is alive. You needn’t have 
anything to do with me if you don’t want 
to. Ann never told a lie in her life.” 

Ann began to cry. “Don’t, mother!” 
said she, pitifully. 

Frank Dickerson took her in his arms. 
Then he looked over the bright head at 
Mrs. Bodley. He was blushing like a 
girl, and laughing. 


“Strikes me the biggest truth-telling 
in creation is telling that you haven't 
told the truth,” he said. 

Mrs. Bodley gasped. Her face became 
incredibly tender. “* You look at it that 
way?” 

“TI certainly do.” 

“My Lord!” She said it reverently, 
and she looked at the young man as if 
he were her own lover. Her face at that 
moment was wonderfully like Ann’s, and 
a charming prophecy of her daughter’s 
own future loveworthiness. 


THE SPECIALIST 
BY MARTHA HASKELL CLARK 


Oa at a time the waiting line lagged by, 
Each with his tale of shattered nerves and life, 
A household servant worn with drudgery, 
A school-girl overtaxed, an unloved wife; 
A sullen, frightened youth with sin defiled, 
A fur-wrapped matron fumbling with her glove, 
A sleepless mother mourning for her child, 
A soul-starved spinster hungering for love. 


Pale wraiths of women, gaunt-eyed wrecks of men, 
I saw them pause and gather heart again. 


To each he gave the best he had to give: 
To one, the age-old master-words, “I can!” 
To one a fresh incentive still to live, 
To one, a new-found faith in God—and man. 
But to them all he gave himself unspared, 
Not loftily aloof, nor heedlessly, 
But to the dregs each bitter cup he shared 
And poured them endless wine of sympathy. 


They seemed to me, who watched them there apart 
Like unclean leeches fastened on his heart. 


But once, between one patient and the next 
His glance sought swift a picture on the wall, 
Like one who reads an old and well-loved text— 
A range of fir-pricked mountains, that was all. 
Yet suddenly I knew what balsamed air 
Had cleft the room’s wan atmosphere of pain, 
To linger one cool fragrant moment there 
And hold him calm, and quiet-eyed, and sane. 
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ROMANCE 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


OMANCE! I began looking for it 
when I was very young, as most 
people do, and found plenty of it in 
fairy tales. Later, and again like other 
people, I began to hope to find it in 
reality. I was recommended to Italy. 


Know’st thou the land 
Where blooms the lemon tree ? 


I was advised as to Venice, Maggiore, 
Lugano, and, if I would but go so far, 
dawn upon the Matterhorn. 

Romance is to be found in these 
places, of course, but not the romance I 
allude to. I remember, on a ship return- 
ing from Italy, a stout little man from 
Kalamazoo who sat on the edge of his 
steamer chair and declared: 

“Venice? Oh yes, it’s romantic, all 
right, if that’s what you’re looking for. 
But if you’d been eaten up alive in a 
gondola by mosquitoes the size of 
chicken hawks, and then got back to the 
Danieli and crawled «nder a smothering 
mosquito netting, and then had your 
hard-earned sleep, by George! smashed 
twenty-five times through the night by 
those good-for-nothing caroling gondo- 
liers bursting into song, you'd say, ‘Give 
me little old Kalamazoo and a few God- 
fearing public - nuisance ordinances.’ 
That's the sort of thing that poets and 
artists call romance, and you say we 
haven't got it. I'll bet we haven’t! I'll 
bet if we had, the city fathers would get 
up in their nightcaps and throw furni- 
ture at it!” 

Everybody laughed. The little man 
from Kalamazoo was a find. He had 
snatched the robe of the wonderful sud- 
denly from Venice and wrapped it about 
himself. He was inimitable. I have 
never forgotten him. But his listeners, 
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like myself, were unpersuaded.  Ro- 
mance remained somewhere to be dis- 
covered. 

I do not know where or whether the 
others ever came upon it, but I found it 
that very year, in Christmas week, when 
I chanced upon that delightfully hand- 
some and romantic young couple whom 
I first saw in the tailor shop. It happened 
to be a practical time with me, and, in- 
stead of planning to select beautiful and 
suitable Christmas gifts among bewil- 
dering displays at fascinating Christmas 
shops, I had been obliged to spend my 
money—sordidly enough, it seemed— 
financing a new suit for myself, my old 
one having suddenly, like the Deacon’s 
One-hoss Shay, given out in all its parts. 

I went to a tailor shop in the next 
block. A slim young tailor’s assistant, 
who looked as though he had never had 
an ounce too much to eat, came forward 
to answer my questions, and then made 
off to fetch a sample-book. 

Meanwhile a thin old dame of, I 
should say, seventy years, was having a 
suit fitted by a short, rather stout man 
who was evidently the head tailor. 

She was a parrotlike old creature. She 
wore a high headdress unsuitable to her 
years, of brilliant macaw’s feathers. 
These seemed to have a subtle relation 
to her beaklike nose. Also she kept up 
a kind of quarrelsome, parrotlike com- 
ment on everything that the little tailor 
did or said. 

Ah, well, fortunately for himself, he 
was a patient little man. He had even 
a placid, almost benevolent, look. No 
doubt he waited on a good many quar- 
relsome dames of the old parrot’s ilk. 
He was partly bald, and, as by some 
watchful dispensation of Providence, he 
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had large, flat feet, very useful in the 
pursuance of a profession that requires 
much standing on them. His face was 
kindly, besides being patient; his out- 
line reminded me of a penguin. 

But it was the old dame whom I 
watched especially. She was raising one 
arm a bit and looking absorbedly and 
sharply in a hand mirror which she held 
close to nearsighted eyes, to see if a 
wrinkle of any sort could possibly be 
found, while the flat-footed, good-na- 
tured, but anxious, Penguin looked in 
the large mirror with real concern, hop- 
ing that it could not. 

Presently, while the wrinkle was still 
being spitefully sought, there entered 
the shop a willowy, beautiful slip of a 
girl, only slightly over twenty, I think. 
She had an aristocratic grace combined 
with great charm of simplicity and free- 
dom. She was dressed extremely plainly, 
as with an almost austere economy. She 
went over and greeted the old dame 
graciously as “Aunt,” giving her “good 
morning.” The latter did not, however, 
accord her at the time so much as a 
glance, being absorbedly bent still on 
the hunt for the wrinkle. 

Evidently the girl had met her aunt 
there by agreement. She stood paying 
careful attention to the fitting for a 
moment or two; then she turned, and 
took her place on a waiting haircloth 
sofa, facing the inside glass door which 
opened into the shop from a little vesti- 
bule outside. 

She was unusually beautiful, and I 
had the impression at once that, young 
though she was, she was married. There 
was that subtle poise and certainty and 
contentment about her that I have 
never yet seen in the young and unmar- 
ried, however assured or happy they 
may be. A moment later my judgment 
was confirmed. She drew off her walk- 
ing gloves. There, sure enough, on her 
slender left hand shone a wedding ring. 

Presently she looked up swiftly, as by 
some intuition, at the exact right mo- 
ment to catch the smile of a wonderful 


young chap, slightly older than herself, 
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who stood just outside in the vestibule 
with his hand on the door knob ready to 
enter. He, too, was neatly dressed, in 
tweed, but without anything that would 
give the least idea of luxury.or wealth. 
I should have said, even, that they were 
poor but for a certain impression of 
immaterial riches which they evidently 
both had. 

His face lighted up at sight of her, and 
hers at sight of him. He gave her a 
questioning nod toward what he must 
have supposed was the direction of 
“Aunt,” which said, plainly: “How 
about it? Eh? Is it safe to come in?” 

She glanced toward the old dame, who 
was still wholly absorbed in her fitting, 
then shook her head vigorously, and 
made a pretty little horizontal gesture 
with one lovely hand. 

He was quick to understand this 
stenography. Interruption of the irasci- 
ble old dame’s fitting was not to be 
thought of. Moreover, I conjectured 
that the old dame did not approve of 
him. She was the type and cut of old 
she-dragon who would have had her 
niece marry an older man of sound 
finance. The young husband’s intrusion 
at present, therefore, would have 
counted as something doubly unaccepta- 
ble at this time of day, when older men 
approved by older women of the aunt’s 
type are well ensconced in their count- 
ing-houses, counting o’er their money. 

Yet he lingered, smiling, as though he 
very much wanted to come in. Again 
the young wife glanced at the old dame, 
who was grimly absorbed now in point- 
ing out to the patient Penguin that there 
was a wrinkle, or the shadow of a very 
slight possibility of one, a few inches 
down from the left armhole. 

The wireless communication con- 
tinued. The young wife shook her head, 
which, being interpreted, meant, “We 
must on no account disturb her now.” 

He lifted his eyebrows and nodded: 
“Very well, if you think so. But I adore 
you, my dearly beloved!” 

“I know, my darling, but good-by,” 
she smiled, and just brushed her finger- 
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tips over her lips and outward—as lovely 
a salutation as ever I saw. He more 
boldly, and either ignoring or not seeing 
me, threw her a devoted kiss. I knew 
that he had accepted her verdict by the 
immediacy with which he put his head 
resolutely in the air, like a man making 
an unpleasant but necessary decision, 
and, lifting his hat an instant, walked 
away. I saw him go past the window. 
What a fine figure he was in his English 
tweeds and spats, and what a fine swing- 
ing walk he had, like one of the young 
lords of the earth! 

So here, in a manner, was romance. 
Here was a pair of married lovers, if ever 
I saw one. Free of the whole world 
through their love, but bound, it seemed 
certain, by some material necessity; 
while the old she-dragon—the girl’s 
aunt—was, it seemed certain, a holder of 
purse strings, a person of unpleasant and 
persistent power. 

So I had the romance all well outlined 
when the tailor’s assistant returned with 
samples. Meanwhile he urged me in an 
undertone, with an explanatory tiptoe 
glance at the old dame, either to be 
pleased to wait, or else to be pleased to 
come again when his master, the Pen- 
guin, was disengaged. 

I looked at the Penguin. A model of 
fat, complacent, good-natured patience, 
he was picking pins out of his mouth, giv- 
ing the utmost of attention, meanwhile, 
to the just possible possibility of a shad- 
ow of a shade of a wrinkle in the half-con- 
structed coat of the svelt old she-dragon. 

I promised to come at a freer season, 
and went out into the crisp air. A few 
days more and it would be Christmas. 
I decided to wait until after that holiday 
to go to the shop again, and walked 
away, haunted by the memory of those 
two charming presences—the beautiful, 
princesslike young woman in her plain 
serge suit, and the hardly less beautiful 
princely young man turning away reso- 
lutely from delight, at her bidding, he 
and his tweeds and his spats. Here, I 
felt sure, was a strain of clear romance, 
if I could have followed it. 


That is, of course, one of the compen- 
sations of older years—one gains the 
ability, the spiritual ability, to read and 
interpret the human characters of face 
and form, yet these go by, go by, so 
swiftly, like a moving film, before the 
whole story can be read. I knew I should 
lose these two, and with them I should 
lose romance. 

It can be imagined then, my delight, 
when the very next evening I was fortu- 
nate enough to have yet another glimpse 
of them. They were arm in arm, beau- 
tiful, young, devoted, mated perfectly, 
and they were peering absorbedly into 
the window of a fine antique shop in the 
neighborhood. This, too, was easy to 
read. They were furnishing, of course, 
with what they could not afford to buy, 
the ideal abode they were as yet unable 
to possess, being, at the same time, as I 
did not fail to note, clearly wealthier by 
far, in their lack, than many others in- 
finitely richer in material possessions. 

I lingered, myself, at the next window, 
keeping an eye on them unobserved. 
Presently they moved up the street to 
pause, the next time, as delighted as two 
children, before the fantastic display of 
a toy shop. 

I had the impression of her constant 
dependence upon him, and of a certain 
buoyant strength that he had, and de- 
lighted in, on which it pleased her greatly 
to lean. My step followed theirs, my eye 
on them, as the eye follows a star; but 
already they had turned, and, walking 
away, were lost to me in the crowd. 

I apprehended that here between 
these two and their old aunt was ro- 
mance, youth, age, and the eternal con- 
flict of these! I should like to have 
known their names and that of the old 
she-dragon. Ah, the powerful person 
that she was! I recalled just how she 


stood, looking grimly for that wrinkle; 
how she held, without apparent effort, 
these two, and the little Penguin tailor, 
and the little Penguin tailor’s assistant 
and myself, all in our places, like a solar 
anomaly. I even found myself wonder- 
ing if the finished suit had pleased her. 
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I could have sworn it had not. I could 
have sworn, too, that in that case the 
young Princess was dragged somehow 
into the unpleasantness—not to speak, 
of course, of the little tailor himself, the 
patient little Penguin who no doubt had 
his own history, too. 

But these two royal young people 
would survive—did, no doubt, daily sur- 
vive—the lives of loveless men and 
spiteful aunts, like stars of a high des- 
tiny. 

It occurred to me once, when I was 
away from their presence, that perhaps 
I was reading into the world more than 
was there. Was my old wish for romance 
father to this thought of romance? 

The next few days were very busy. I 
even gave over remembering my prince 
and princess, until Christmas Eve. Then 
it was that at about half past six o’clock 
I stepped into a drug store on Lexington 
Avenue to telephone in one of its four 
telephone booths. I dropped in my five- 
cent piece and waited. I received no 
answer. I moved the receiver hook up 
and down gently and waited. No reply. 
I was about to shake it impatiently, but 
stopped midway of the intention. From 
the telephone booth next me I could 
hear the voice of some one who was 
telephoning. It was a mellow, manly, 
ardent voice, and it said, as though in 
gentle, half-laughing deprecation: 

“Oh, my dearest beloved!” 

I moved the receiver hook again, but 
still no one replied. Meantime my neigh- 
bor was remarking, revealingly: 

“TI know, dear, but I don’t think a 
ham seems very much like Christmas, 
that’s all.” 

I stood in the dark of the little tele- 
phone booth, without again moving the 
receiver hook, and listened. 

It was the quality of his voice, linked 
with that discussion with the wife, evi- 
dently, of his delight about a fitting 
Christmas dinner, which enthralled me. 
Moreover, telephone booths are public 
places, and a conversation between peo- 
ple who obviously adore each other 
really ought, at times, pro bono publico, 


and as a precious example, be overheard. 
So I listened unblushingly, the vision of 
my prince and princess floating through 
my mind. 

It is amazing, too, and instructive how 
much can be gathered from only one 
end of a conversation, as though we used 
twice too many words generally in con- 
veying our sentiments and intelligence. 

I now heard him say: 

“Of course, my dear, it can’t be 
helped. I know we must have your aunt 
Arabel to dinner. . . . Yes—I know. I 
feel that way, too—but it doesn’t mat- 
ter. We can have our Christmas supper 
alone. . . . No, precious! . . . Precious! 
oo Yes!... No, darling! . .. No, 
my precious!” 

So they stirred me quite as those 
young people in the tailor shop had 
stirred me; it might almost have been 
those two, talking together of the old 
she-dragon. And that arid name, “Aunt 
Arabel”! What could have been more 
suitable for one of that species? I could 
almost have been convinced it was she 
and that these two, speaking across 
space in the dark beside me, were the very 
Prince and Princess themselves, and that 
“Aunt Arabel”’ in perfect keeping was 
booked to spoil their Christmas for 
them. 

“Good Lord!” (the Prince grew pro- 
fane at the sound of some intelligence 
soundless to me). “Do you mean to say 
she telephoned you that? . . . What! 
—she said she didn’t believe she was 
even going to take the suit, after all? ... 
Good Lord! And think of her sending it 
back at Christmas time, too! Isn’t that 
like her?” 

Now this fell on me suddenly, you 
see, like beneficence, for I knew now by 
this further sign and token that these 
were the very Prince and Princess them- 
selves. It may seem at first a little 
thing, a chance happening like that, but 
think of it, and of the real romance of it! 
Had I not longed to enter their lives and 
know the hearts of these two whose lives 
touched mine not at all, and read their 
romance? And were not two hearts here 
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miraculously revealed to me as though I 
had been Haroun-el-Raschid? Had I 
not merely entered an unpromising tele- 
phone booth in the neighborhood and 
found myself straightway where I had 
wished to be? Have you need of a wand, 
of a wishing ring? Who would demand 
a flying sofa, or exact a cap of Fortu- 
natus? 

Then the voice again: 

“Well, dearest, let’s decide about the 
dinner now. Shall we? ... Yes, I really 
do. . . . No—I don’t think a ham would 
be suitable. I'll tell you, my darling. 
I'll stop at the butcher’s and I'll bring 
home a chicken!” (A chicken, oh, a 
chicken!) ... “Yes, I know. They 
cost a good deal—but of course we can— 
for Christmas! . . . Oh, well, I’m sure 
I'd know how to cook it. . . . No, it 
wouldn’t do to boil it. The thing you 
do is just to make some bread stuffing 
with a little onion!’ (Oh! oh, bread 
stuffing with a little onion! The blessed 
souls!) ... “Oh yes! .. . Precious!” he 
laughed. “‘ Dressed, of course! Without 
the feathers! . . . Nonsense, precious; 
don’t worry! . . . Well, never mind. 
She’d be critical anyway! She’s like 
that. She can’t help it.... Yes.... 
No—lI don’t think so. But promise me, 
my darling, that you won’t worry! It 
will be all right! Besides—my beloved— 
do you love me?” 

It was as though, suddenly, Aunt 
Arabel, chicken, bread stuffing, hams, 
nothing in the world mattered but this. 

I raised a reluctant hand to move the 
receiver hook. It began to seem to me 
that my legitimate rights ended here. 
Then I heard his voice, a little pleading, 
further: 

“Oh yes,I do! ... Allthetime!... 
I'd give the world! . . . Oh, you know 


I do! . .. You know I do! ... No! 
No! ... Never! ...No.... Most 
precious!” 


I stood as one hypnotized. I knew 
neither their names nor where they lived. 
I only knew that I, who had been so long 
seeking romance, had come upon it 
miraculously where I least looked to 
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find it, that of itself being romance of no 
mean order. By the merest chance | 
had been present, yet invisible, at an 
intimate loveliness between two hearts 
calling to each other perfectly across 
space. 

And the ham and the chicken! Were 
they not a ham and a chicken of very 
romance? And she timid and able to 
cook only the simpler of these two (Ah, 
you see he was no utilitarian! He had 
married her for love, not for practical- 
ity!), and he willing, valiantly, to at- 
tempt cooking the bird himself! Christ- 
mas cheer! bread stuffing, and all! And 
the troubled anticipation of the arid old 
aunt, sitting like a spiteful fairy at their 
Christmas dinner board. But supper 
alone! Mark you that! And their love, 
all the while, soaring, like a soaring, 
singing lark! 

Then I heard his voice again: 

“Yes, I will.” (Some commission, no 
doubt; or was it renewed warning that 
he must bring home a dressed chicken, 
undressed of its feathers!) . . . ““No— 
of course! Not for a minute! ... Yes. 
. - - No, my soul! ... Yes. ... No, 
I won’t be long! .. . No, dear! . . . Yes. 
Good-by. . . . £ A little chicken! Well, 
not too little. Maybe three pounds. 
. . . Yes, my precious, I will. ... Yes— 
soon! Good-by, dearest!” (The voice 
lingered; impossible to give an idea of 
its quality or its devotion.) . . . “Yes, 
dearest!” 

Not Venice, not Maggiore, not Lu- 
gano, nor dawn upon the Matterhorn! 
I should have sought, you see, in hum- 
bler places. 

I turned to watch him go, with that 
fine, free, swinging step of his. I saw 
his shoulder as he began to come out of 
the booth. He was not wearing his 
tweeds to-day. Then, miraculously, he 
changed, under my very eye, and there 
emerged under my expectant gaze—his 
face shining beautifully with an after- 
glow of inexpressible happiness—not the 
tall, beautiful young man, but the Pen- 
guin—the little tailor! And I knew sud- 
denly that I really had found romance! 

















WORKING WITH THE WORKING WOMAN 


VI—PANTRY GIRL IN A NEW YORK HOTEL ° 


BY CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 


AT goes on behind the scenes 

in a hotel? To find that out I 
poked around till I discovered the em- 
ployment-office entrance of one of New 
York’s biggest and newest hotels. There 
had been no “ad.” in the Sunday paper 
which would give a hint that any hotel 
needed additional help. We took our 
chances. Some twenty men waited in a 
little hallway, two women inside the lit- 
tle office. Both wanted chamber work. 
The employment man. spied me. 

“What do you want?” 

“A job.” 

“What kind of a job?” 

“Anything but bein’ chambermaid.” 

““What experience have you had in 
hotel work?” 

“None, but lots in private homes. I'd 
like a job around the kitchen some 
place.” 

“Ever try pantry work?” 

“Not in a hotel, but lots in private 
families. I can do that swell!’ (What 
pantry work meant I hadn’t the least 
idea — perhaps washing glasses and 
silverware.) 

He put on his coat and hat and dashed 
upstairs. He always put on his coat 
and hat to go upstairs. In a few mo- 


ments he dashed hurriedly back, fol- 


lowed by another man who, I learned 
afterward, was an important steward. 

He asked me all over again all the 
questions the first man had asked, and 
many more. He was in despair and im- 
patient when he found I had not a single 
letter of recommendation from a single 
private family I had worked for. I could 
have written myself an excellent one in 
a few moments. Could I bring a letter 
back later in the day? 


“Can you fix salads?” 

“Sure!” 

“You think you could do the job?” 

“Sure!” 

“Well, you look as if you could. 
Never mind the letter, but get one to 
have by you—comes in handy any job 
you want. Now about pay—I can’t pay 
you what you been used to getting, at 
least not the first month.” (I'd men- 
tioned nothing as to wages.) ‘“‘Second 
month maybe more. First month all I 
can pay you is fifty and your meals. 
That all right?” 

As usual, my joy at landing a job 
was such that any recompense was 
acceptable. 

“Be back in two hours.” 

I was back before my two hours were 
up, anxious to begin. In a corner of 
the main kitchen the steward turned 
me over to Bridget, who was to take 
me here, there, and the other place. By 
11.30 a.m., was back where I started 
from, only, thanks to aged Bridget and 
her none too sure leadings, I was clad 
in a white cap and white all-over apron- 
dress, and had had my lunch. There- 
upon the steward escorted me to my own 
special corner of the world, where, in- 
deed, I was to be monarch of all I sur- 
veyed—provided my gaze fell not too 
far afield. 

That particular corner was down one 
short flight of stairs from the main 
kitchen into a hustling, bustling, small 
and compact, often crowded, place where 
were prepared the breakfasts, lunches, 
and dinners of thosé who placed more 
importance on hurry and less on style 
than the patrons of the main dining 
rooms. Our café fed more persons in a 
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day than the other dining rooms com- 
bined. Outside we could seat five hun- 
dred at a time, sixty-five at marble 
counters, the rest at small tables. But 
our kitchen quarters could have been 
put in one corner of the spacious, airy 
upstairs main kitchen. 

Through the bustle of scurrying and 
ordering waiters I was led to a small, 
shelved-off compartment. Here I was 
to earn my fifty dollars a month from 
1.30 p.m. to 9 §.m. daily except Sunday, 
with one-half hour off for supper. I was 
entitled to eat my breakfast and lunch 
at the hotel as well. 

This first day I was to watch for 
some two hours the girl I was to relieve 
at 1.30. Her hours were from 6 in the 
morning to 1.30, which meant she got 
the brunt of the hard work—all of the 
breakfast and most of the lunch rush. 
To me fell the tail end of the lunch rush 
—up to about 2.15, and dinner, which 
only occasionally could be spoken of as 
“rush” at all. 

By the time 11.30 came around, I 
knew what I had to do and could be left 
to my own devices. To the pantry girl 
of our café fell various and sundry small 
jobs. But the end and aim of her life 
had to be speed. 

To the left of my little doorway was a 
small, deep sink. Directly next to the 
sink was a very large ice chest. On the 
side of the ice chest next the sink hung 
the four soft-boiled egg machines—those 
fascinating contrivances in which one 
deposited the eggs, set the notch at two, 
three, four minutes, according to the 
desires of the hurried guest without, 
sank the cup-shaped container in the 
boiling water, and never gave the matter 
another thought. At the allotted mo- 
ment the eggs were hoisted as if by 
magic from out their boilings. The sink 
and the protruding ice chest filled the 
entire left side of my small inclosure. 
Along the entire right and front was a 
wide work-shelf. On this shelf at the 
right stood the electric toasting machine 
which during busy hours had to be kept 
going full blast. 
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In the front corner just next the 
toaster stood the tray of bread sliced 
ready to toast, crusts off for dry or but- 
tered toast, crusts on for “‘club,” very 
thin slices for “toast Melba.” Directly 
in front, and next the bread tray, came 
the tray filled with little piles of graham 
and milk crackers, seven in a pile. What 
an amazing number of folk order graham 
or milk crackers in a café! It seems un- 
believable to one who has always looked 
upon a place furnishing eatables outside 
a home as a chance to order somewhat 
indigestible food prepared entirely dif- 
ferently from what any home could ac- 
complish. Yet I know it to be a fact 
that people seat themselves at a table or 
a counter in a more or less stylish café 
and order things like prunes or rhubarb 
and graham or milk crackers, and per- 
haps top off, if they forget themselves so 
far, with a shredded-wheat biscuit. 

Just above the counter holding the 
bread and crackers was the counter on 
which were placed the filled orders for 
the waiters to whisk away. It was but 
a step from there to my ice box. The 
orders it was my business to fill were 
for blackberries, blueberries, prunes, 
sliced oranges, rhubarb, grapefruit, 
whole oranges, apples, sliced peaches 
and bananas, muskmelons, four kinds of 
cheese. All of these pretty well filled the 
upper half of the ice chest, if you counted 
the finished salads I kept just ahead on, 
say three of each—lettuce and tomato, 
hearts of lettuce, plain lettuce, and sliced 
tomatoes. In the lower half stood the 
pitchers of orange and grape juice, jams 
and jellies for omelettes to be made down 


‘the line, olives, celery, lettuce, cucum- 


bers, a small tub of oranges, and a large 
bowl of sliced lemons. The lemons, 
lemons, lemons, I had daily to slice to 
complete the ice-tea orders! I had also 


to keep on hand a bowl of American 
cheese cut the proper size to accompany 
pie, toast, and soft-boiled eggs and 
crackers, and a crock of French dressing 
set in ice. Such was my kingdom, and I 
ruled alone. 

During slack hours it was easy, too 
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easy. In rush hours you had to keep 
your head. Six waiters might breeze by 
in a line not one second apart, each call- 
ing an order, “Half a cantaloupe!” 
“Two orders of buttered toast!” ““Com- 
bination salad!’ (that meant romaine 
and lettuce leaves, shredded celery, 
sliced cucumbers, quartered tomatoes, 
green pepper, watercress, which always 
had to be made up fresh—none waiting 
in the ice chest); “Sliced peaches!” 
(they could never be sliced in advance); 
“One order orange juice!” “Toast for 
club!” Then how one’s fingers sped! 

Between 2 and 2.30 the rush sub- 
sided, and that first day I caught my 
breath and took time to note the lay of 
the land. 

My compartment came first, directly 
next the dishes. Next me was a won- 
derful chef with his white cap set on at 
just the chef angle. He was an artist, 
with a youngster about fifteen as his 
assistant. Some day that youngster will 
be a more wonderful chef than his mas- 
ter and more of an artist. His master, 
I found out in my slack hours that first 
afternoon, was French, with little Eng- 
lish at his command, though six years in 
this country. I know less French than 
he does English, but we got to be good 
friends over the low partition which 
separated us. There was nothing im- 
pertinent about him. I showed my 
gratitude for that by coming over in the 
afternoon and helping him slice hot pota- 
toes for potato salad while my floor got 
washed. Every day I made him a bow 
and said, “Bon jour, Monsieur le Bon 
Chef,” which may be no French at all. 
And every day he made me a bow back 
and said, “Bon jour” something or 
other, which I could tell was nice and 
respectful, but—I can’t write it down. 
Monsieur le Bon Chef made spleadid 
cold works of art in jellies, and salads 
which belonged to another realm than 
my poor tomatoes and lettuce. Also he 
and his assistant—the assistant was 
Spanish—made wonder-sandwiches. 

At the left of the stairs were five chefs 
of as many nationalities—Italian, Span- 


ish, South American, French, Austrian, 
who filled hot orders; fryers they were, 
and broilers, and roasters, and such like. 
Turn the corner and there opposite the 
Bon Chef and me were first the two 
cashiers, then my special friends, the 
Spanish dessert man and the Greek 
coffee and tea man. That is, they were 
the main occupants of their long com- 
partment, but during the lunch rush at 
least six men worked there. Counting 
the chore persons of various sorts and 
not counting waiters, we had some 
thirty-eight working in or for our café— 
all men but the two fat Porto-Rican 
glass washers and me. 

Bridget, the dear old soul, came down 
that first afternoon to see how I was get- 
ting along. I had cleaned up spick and 
span after the Spanish woman—and a 
mess she always managed to leave. The 
water was out of the egg-boiling machine 
and that all polished up; the heat turned 
off in the toasting machine and that 
wiped off; lemons sliced; celery “Juli- 
etted”; and I was peeling a tubful of 
oranges in the way the steward showed 
me, to be sliced by Spanish Mary for 
breakfast next morning. 

It was plain to see that down our way 
everybody’s work eased up between 3.30 
and 5. Then everyone visited one an- 
other, exchanged newspapers, gossiped 
over counters. We changed stewards at 
8. Kelly, the easy-going, jovial (except 
at times) Irishman, took himself off, and 
Schmitz, a narrow-shouldered, small, per- 
nickety German-Jew came on for the rest 
of my time. 

At five minutes to five Schmitz gra- 
ciously told me I might go up to my 
supper, though the law in the statute 
books stood five. Everybody upstairs 
in the main kitchen, as I made my way 
to the service elevator, spoke kindly and 
asked, in the accents of at least ten dif- 
ferent nationalities, how I liked my job. 
Hotel folk, male and female, are indeed 
a friendly lot. 

There are, it seems, class distinctions 
among hotel help. The chefs eat in a 
dining room of their own. Then, ap- 
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parently next in line, came our dining 
room. I, as pantry girl, ranked a “sec- 
ond officer.” We had round tables seat- 
ing from eight to ten at a table, table 
cloths, and cafeteria-style of getting 
one’s food. The chefs were waited upon. 
In our dining room ate the bell boys, 
parlor maids, laundry workers, seam- 
stresses, housekeepers, hotel guards and 
police, the employment man, pantry 
girls. To reach our dining room we had 
to pass the large room where the cham- 
bermaids ate. They had long bare 
tables, no cloths, and sat at benches 
without backs. 

As to food, our dining room but re- 
flected the state of mind any and every 
hotel dining room reflects, from the most 
begilded and bemirrored down. Some 
thought the food good, some thought it 
awful, some thought nothing about it at 
all, but just sat and ate. One thing at 
least was certain—there was enough. 
For dinner there was always soup, two 
kinds of meat, potatoes, vegetables, des- 
sert, ice tea, milk, or coffee. For supper 
there was soup again, meat or fish, po- 
tatoes, a salad, and dessert, and the 
same variety of drinkables to choose 
from. 

From 6 to 7.30 was the height of the 
supper rush. What a variable thing our 
patrons made of it! Some evenings 
there would be a regular run on celery 
salads, then for four nights not a single 
order. Camembert cheese would reign 
supreme three nights in succession—not 
another order for the rest of the week. 
Sometimes it seemed as if the whole of 
creation sat without, panting for sliced 
tomatoes. The next night stocked up in 
advance so as to keep no one waiting— 
not a human being looked at a tomato. 

At eight o’clock only stragglers re- 
mained to be fed, and my job was to clear 
out the ice chest of all but two of each 
order, send the rest upstairs to the main 
kitchen, and then start scrubbing house. 
Schmitz let it be known that one of the 
failings of her whose place I was now 
filling, who had been asked to leave the 
Friday night before the Monday morn- 
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ing I appeared, was that she was not 
clean enough. At first, a year and a half 
ago, she was cleanly and upright—that 
is, he spoke of such uprightness as in- 
variably follows cleanliness. But as time 
wore on her habits of cleanliness wore 
off, and there were undoubtedly corners 
in the ice box where her waning-in- 
enthusiasm fingers failed to reach. But 
on a night when the New York thermom- 
eter ranges up toward the nineties it is 
a pure and unadulterated joy to labor 
inside an ice box. I scrubbed and rinsed 
and wiped until Schmitz almost looked 
approving. Only it was congenital with 
Schmitz that he never really showed ap- 
proval of anything or anybody. Schmitz 
was the kind who always had to change 
everything just a little. There would 
echo down the line an order, “One Swiss 
cheese, little one” (that referred to me, 
not the cheese). Schmitz would stroll 
over from where he was trying to keep 
busy watching everyone at once, enter 
the very confines of my compartment, 
and stand over me while I sliced that 
Swiss cheese. It was always either too 
big, in which case he took the knife from 
my hands and sliced off one-sixteenth of 
an inch on one end; or too small, in 
which case Schmitz would endeavor to 
slice a new piece altogether. The chances 
were it would end in being even smaller 
than the slice I cut. In that case, 
Schmitz would say, “Let it go, anyway.” 

But for all that Schmitz deigned not 
to allow it to be known that my scrub- 
bings found favor in his sight, my own 
soul approved of me. The shelves and 
the sink I scrubbed. Then every perish- 
able article in my ice chest or elsewhere 
got placed upon trays to go upstairs. By 
this time it was two minutes to nine. 
Schmitz, always with his hands clasped 
behind him, except when he was doing 
over everything I did, said, ““ You can go 
now.” 

Upstairs among the lockers on the 
third floor the temperature was like that 
of a live volcano, only nothing showed 
any signs of exploding. Fat women who 
could speak little or no English were here 
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and there puffily dismantling, exchanging 
the hotel work-uniform for their street 
garments. Everyone was kindly and af- 
fectionate. One old Irishwoman came 
up while I was changing my clothes. 

“Well, dearie, and how did it go?” 

“Sure it went swell.” 

“That’s good. The Lord bless ye. 
But there’s one bit of advice I must be 
giving ye. There’s one thing you must 
take care of now. I’m tellin’ ye, dearie, 
you must guard your personality! I’m 
tellin’ ye, there ’re the men y’ know, but 
guard y’ personality!” 

I had been getting affectionate pats 
most of the time, though the majority of 
them were from the male help. The 
lump memory of that first day as I took 
my way home in the sticky Subway was 
that the world was a very affectionate 
place, nor was I quite sure just what to 
do about it. 

The second morning I was given a 
glimpse of what can be done about it. 
As I was waiting for the elevator on the 
service floor to take me down to work, 
a very attractive girl came along and 
immediately we became chummy. She 
had been at the hotel three weeks; her 
job was to cut fruit. Had she done this 
sort of work long? Not in this country, 
but in Europe. Just one year had she 
been in America. At that moment two 
youths passed. I saw nothing, but quick 
as a flash my new friend flared up, 
“You fresh guy—keep your hands to 
yourself!’ So evidently that’s the way 
it’s done. I practiced it mentally. “Lots 
o’ fresh guys round here,” I sniffed. 
“You said it,” muttered the still ruffled 
fruit cutter. 

Downstairs, Kelly was waiting with 
a welcoming nod—Kelly, the unpernick- 
ety steward. Everyone was as friendly 
as if we had been feeding humanity side 
by side these many years. During the 
rush the waiters called out as they sped 
by, “Hi there, little one!” “There's 
the girlie!” “‘Ah there, sweetheart!’ If 
a waiter had an order to give he passed 
the time of day as he gave it and as he 
collected his order. 
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“And how’s the little girl to-day?” 

“Tiptop—and yourself?” 

“A little low in spirits I was to-day 
until I seen you’d come. You love me 
as much as you did yesterday?” 

“Move on there. W’at y’ a-doin’ talk- 
in’ to my girl? Now, honey, I’m tellin’ 
you this here guy is too fresh for any 
lady. I'd like one order of romaine let- 
tuce, bless your sweet heart, if it won't 
be tirin’ your fingers too much. That’s 
the dearie—I’m back in a moment.” 

Across the way, arms resting on the 
counter, head ducked under the upper 
shelf, leaned a burly red-headed helper 
to the Greek. 

Every time the pantry girl looked his 
way he beamed and nodded and nodded 
and beamed. “How you lak?” “Fine!” 
More beams and nods. Soon a waiter 
slipped a glass of ice coffee, rich in cream 
and sugar, under my counter. Beams 
and nods fit to burst from the assistant 
coffee man across the way. Beams and 
nods from the pantry girl. Thus, every 
day. Our sole conversation was: “How 
you lak?” “Fine!” He said the rest 
with coffee. 

With the lunch rush over, Kelly 
sneaked around my entrance and jerked 
his head sidewise. That meant, natu- 
rally, that I was to approach and 
hearken unto what he had to say. When 
Kelly imparted secrets—and much of 
what Kelly had to impart was that sort 
of information where he felt called upon 
to gaze about furtively to make sure no 
one was overhearing—he talked down in 
his boots and a bit out of the corner of 
his mouth. 

“Say, kid’’—Kelly jerked his head— 
“want to tell you about this eatin’ busi- 
ness. Y’ know, ain’t no one supposed to 
eat nothin’ on this floor. If the boss 
catches ya, it’s good-by dolly. Sign up 
over the door sayin’ you'll be dismissed 
at once if you eat anything—see? But 
I'm givin’ yaa little tip. See? I don’t 
care how much ya eat—it’s nothin’ to 
me. I say eat all ya got a mind to. Only 
for Gawd’s sake don’t let the Big Boss 
catch ya.” (The Big Boss was the little 
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chief steward, who drew down a fabu- 
lous salary and had the whole place 
scared to death.) “‘See—pull a cracker 
box out so and put what ya got to eat 
behind it this way, then ya can sit down 
and sorta take your time at it. If the 
boss does come by—it’s behind the 
cracker box and you should worry!” 

Every day, about 2.30, Kelly got in 
a certain more or less secluded corner 
of my compartment and ate a bit him- 
self. ‘Been almost fired a couple of 
times for doin’ this—this place is full o’ 
squealers—gotta watch out all the time. 
Hell of a life, I say, when a fella has to 
sneak around to eat a bit of food.” 

That second afternoon, Kelly stopped 
in the middle of a gulp of coffee. 

“Say, wat’s a girl like you workin’ 
for, anyhow? Say, don’t you know you 
could get married easy as—my Gawd! 
too easy. Say, you could pick up with 
one of these waiters just like that! 
They’re good steady fellas, make decent 
pay. You could do much worse than 
marry a waiter. I’m tellin’ ya there’s no 
sense to a girl like you workin’.” 


That was an obsession with Kelly. He 


drilled it into me daily. Kelly himself 
was a settled married man. Of his state 
we talked often. 

One of Kelly’s steady, dependable 
waiters approached about 5 p.m. “Say, 
girl, I like you!” Of course, the come- 
back for that now, as always, was, “Aw, 
go-an!”’ 

“Sure, I like you. Say, how about 
goin’ out this evening with me? We'll 
sure do the old town!” 

“T say, you sound like as if you got all 
of twenty-five cents in your pocket!” 

He leaned way over my counter. 

“I got twenty-five dollars, and it’s 
yours any time you say the word!” 

It’s words like that which sometimes 
don’t get said. 

For supper that night I sat at a table 
with a housekeeper, a parlor maid, and 
a seamstress, and listened to much talk. 
Mainly, it was a discussion of where 
were the most desirable jobs to be had 
in their respective lines. There was com- 
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plete unanimity of opinion. Clubs 
headed the list, and the cream of cream 
were men’s clubs. The housekeeper and 
parlor maid together painted a picture 
which would lead one to conclude that 
the happiest women in all New York 
City were the housekeepers in men’s 
clubs. The work was light, they were 
well’ treated—it was a job for anyone to 
strive for. The type of men or women 
in clubs, they remarked, was ahead of 
what you’d draw in any hotel. 

The parlor maid, an attractive gray- 
haired woman—indeed, all three were 
gray-haired—was very pleased with her 
job at our hotel. She slept there nights 
and loved it. The rooms were so clean— 
your towels were changed daily just as 
for the guests. Sure she was very con- 
tented. If her mother were only alive— 
she died two years ago—she’d be the 
happiest woman in the world, she just 
knew it. But every single morning she 
woke up with an empty feeling in her 
heart for her mother. 


One Thursday noon, I ate with the 
workers in the help’s kitchen. So much 
talk! We discussed domestic service. 
Every day at that hotel I wondered why 
any girl took work in a private home if 
she could possibly get a hotel job. Here 
was what could be considered by com- 
parison with other jobs, good pay, plus 
three nourishing meals a day, decent 
hours, and before and after those hours 
freedom. In many cases, also, it meant 
a place to sleep. There was a chance for 
talk and companionship with one’s kind 
during the day. Every chance I got I 
asked a girl if she liked working in a 
private home, or would change her hotel 
job if she got a chance. The only person 
who was not loud in decrying private 
service was Minnie during this special 
Thursday lunch. Minnie had worked 
years in private families and only six 
years in hotels. She wished she’d never 
seen the inside of a hotel. 

That same night at the supper table 
the subject came up again before an 
entirely new crowd. Three at the table 
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had tried domestic service. Never 
again! Why? Always the answer was 
the same. “Aw, it’s the feeling of free- 
dom ya never get there, and ya do get 
it in a hotel.” 

On the whole, that supper table 
agreed that domestic service was a good 
deal like matrimony. If you got a good 
family, all right; but how many good 
families were there in the world? One 
woman spoke of working where they’d 
made a door mat of her. Barely did she 
have food enough to eat. There were 
four in the family. When they had chops 
the lady of the house ordered just four, 
which meant that she who cooked the 
chops got none. 

After lunch I rushed to assist Mary. 
I loved going down the stairs into our 
hot, hurrying scurry of excitement. In- 
deed, it was seeing behind the scenes. 
And always the friendly nods from 
everyone, even though the waiters espe- 
cially looked ready to expire. At 
Monsieur Le Bon Chef’s counter some 
sticky waiter had ordered a roast-beef 
sandwich. The heat had made him 
skeptical. “Call that beef?” The waiter 
next glared at him with a chuckle. “An’ 
must we then always lead in the cow for 
you to see?” A large Irishman breezed 
up to my Bon Chef. “Two beef a la 
modes. Make it snappy, chief. Party’s 
in a hurry. Has to catch the five-thirty 
train” —this at 1. Everyone, everyone, 
good-natured, though the perspiration 
literally rolled off them. 

Most of the waiters were Irish. One 
of them was a regular dude—such im- 
maculateness as never was. He was the 
funny man of the place, and showed off 
for my special benefit, for I made no 
bones of the fact that he amused me 
highly. He was especially immaculate 
this Thursday. I guessed he must be 
taking at least three ladies out that 
evening. He looked at me out of the 
corner of his eyes. “Three, little one, 
this hot night? Winter time, yes, a man 
can stand a crowd about him, but not 
to-night. No. To-night, little one, I 


take but one lady. It allows for more 
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circulation of air. And you will be that 
One?” 

The Greek this hot Thursday became 
especially friendly. He twirled his 
heavy black mustache and carried on an 
animated broken-English conversation 
most of the afternoon. Incidentally, he 
sent over one ice coffee with thick cream 
and two frosted chocolates. 

The little Spaniard next to him who 
served pies and ice cream and more 
amazing desserts became very friendly. 
There was nothing the least imperti- 
nent about him. He mostly leaned on 
his counter, in moments of lull in trade, 
and when I so much as looked his way 
he sighed heavily. Finally he made 
bold to converse. I learned that he had 
been two years in this country, eight 
months at his present job. When I 
asked him how he spent his off time, he 
replied in his very broken English that 
he knew nobody and went nowhere. 
“Tt is no pleasure to go alone.” For 
some years he had been in the printing 
trade in South America — there was 
something to a job like that. But in 
New York he did not know enough Eng- 
lish to be a printer, and so, somehow, he 
found himself dishing pies and ice cream 
at our hotel. 

Later on that day he asked me, “Why 
are you so happy?” 

I had no reason. Only a great multi- 
tude of reasons why there was no excuse 
to be anything else, but I did not go into 
that. He would know, though. 

“What did you do last night?” 

“Ho!” I laughed at him, “rode home 
on the top of a bus!” 

A bit later a piece of folded paper 
landed almost in my French dressing. 
It was a note from the Spaniard, “Will 
you go riding with me to-night?” I 
wrote on the bottom of the paper: “Not 
to-night. Perhaps next week, yes?” A 
few moments later a folded menu landed 
on the floor. On the back was written: 
“T will be very pleased whenever you can 
or wish. Could it be Sunday? I hope 
you wouldn’t take it amiss my asking 
you this. Frank.” 
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I really wanted to take that bus ride 
with Frank. It still worries me that I did 
not. He was such a lonesome person. 

Then there was the tall, lean, dark 
Irish waiter I called Mr. O’Sullivan. He 
was a continual joy to my heart and 
gave me cause for many a chuckle. A 
rebel, was Mr. O’Sullivan. I heard Kelly 
call him down twice for growling at what 
he considered inexcusable desires in the 
matter of food or service on the part of 
patrons by telling Mr. O’Sullivan it was 
none of his business. But I loved to 
listen to Mr. O’Sullivan’s growlings, and 
once he realized that, he used to stop at 
my counter, take extra long to collect 
three slices of lemon, and tell me his 
latest grievance. 

Mr. O'Sullivan knew that I gave ear 
to his sentiments upon such matters as 
old parties, male or female, who must 
needs order special kinds of extra digesti- 
ble bread, and usually that bread must 
in addition be toasted. While it was 
toasting, Mr. O'Sullivan voiced his 
views on Old Maids with Indigestion. 
Much of it does not bear repeating. 
When the toast was done, Mr. O’Sulli- 
van would hold out his plate with the 
napkin folded ready for the toast. 
“Shure an yo’r the sweetest child my 
eyes ever looked upon.” (Mr. O’Sullivan 
would say just the same thing in the 
same way to a toothless old hag of 
ninety.) “Mind you spare yo’rself now 
from both bein’ an old maid and sufferin’ 
to the point where y’ can’t eat plain 
white bread!” 

Upstairs at supper that night I had 
the luck to land again at a talkative 
table. The subject of matrimony, as 
ever, came up. Why should a woman 
get married when she can support her- 
self? All she’d get out of it would be a 
pack of kids to clean up after, and work 
that never ended. Of course, the con- 
cession was eventually made, if you were 
sure you were getting a good man— 
But how many good men were there in 
the world? And look at the divorces 
nowadays! Why try it at all? One girl 
reported as statistically accurate that 
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there was one divorce in the United 
States to every four marriages. “You 
don’t say!” was the chorus. 

Before I knew it, 5.30 had come 
around, and by the time I was down- 
stairs again it was five minutes past 
my appointed half hour. Poor, poor 
Schmitz! And yet lucky Schmitz. It 
must have caused his soul much inner 
satisfaction to have a real honest-to- 
goodness grievance to complain about. 
(You see, he could not go up for his 
supper until I came down from mine.) 
Sehmitz upbraided me, patiently, with 
explanations. Every single night from 
then on, when at 5 he would tell me 
I could go upstairs, he always added, 
“And be sure you're back at half past 
five!’ In natural depravity of spirit, 
it was my delight one night to be able 
to sneak down at about 5.25 without 
being seen by Schmitz. Then I shrank 
into a corner of my compartment, out 
of his line of vision, and worked busily on 
my evening chores. At 5.30 Schmitz 
began his anxious scanning of our large 
clock. By 5.40 he was a wreck and the 
clock had nearly been glared off its 
hinges. Then it was a waiter called out 
to me the first evening order. With the 
steps of a martyr, a ten-minute martyr 
at that, Schmitz made his way over to 
fill that order. And there I was, busily 
filling it myself! 

The rush of this particular Thursday 
night! More lettuce had to be sent for 
in the middle of the evening, more to- 
matoes, more blackberries, more canta- 
loupes, more bread for toast. There was 
no stopping for breath. In the midst of 
the final serubbings and cleanings came 
an order of “One combination salad, 
sweetheart!’ That done and removed 
and there sounded down the way, “One 
cantaloupe, honey!’ Back the waiter 
came in a moment. “The old party 
says it’s too ripe.” There were only two 
left to choose from. ‘Knock his slats 
in if he don’t like that, the old fossil.” 
In another moment the waiter was back 
again with the second half. “He says 


he don’t want no cantaloupe, anyhow. 
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Says he meant an order of Philadelphia 
cream cheese.” 

But nine o'clock came round and 
somehow the chores were all done and 
Schmitz nodded his regal head ever so 
little—his sign for, “‘Madam, you may 
take your departure,” and up I flew 
through the almost deserted main 
kitchen, up the three flights to the serv- 
ice floor, down four flights to the time- 
clock floor (elevators weren’t always 
handy), to be greeted by my friend the 
time-clock man with his broad grin and 
his, “ Well, if here ain’t my little bunch 
0’ love!” 

If he and Schmitz could only have 
gotten mixed a bit in the original knead- 
imgiis!s 2 

By Saturday of that week I began my 
diary: “Goodness! I couldn’t stand 
this pace long—waiters are too affec- 
tionate.” I mention such a matter and 
go into some detail over their affection 
here and there, because it was in no sense 
personal. I mean that any girl working 
at my job, provided she was not too 
ancient and too toothless and too igno- 
rant of the English language, would have 
been treated with equal enthusiasm. She 
was the only girl these men got a chance 
to talk to the greater part of the day. 

But what if a girl had a couple of 
years of that sort of thing? Or does she 
get this attention only the first couple of 
weeks of the couple of years, anyhow? 
Does a waiter grow tired of expressing 
his affection before or after the girl grows 
tired of hearing it? I could not help but 
feel that most of it was due to the fact 
that perhaps among those waiters and 
such girls as they knew a purely friendly 
relationship was practically unknown. 
Sex seemed to enter in the first ten min- 
utes. Girls are not for friends—-they’re 
to flirt with. It was for the girl to set 
the limits; the man had none. But eight 
and one half hours a day of parrying the 
advances of affectionate waiters! 

Nor have I taken the gentle reader into 
my confidence regarding the Spanish chef 
in the main kitchen, who roasted. I had 
to pass his stove on my way to the eleva- 


tors, at which he dropped everything, 
wiped his hands on his apron, and beamed 
from ear to ear until I got by. One day 
he dashed along beside me and directed 
an outburst of Spanish in my ear. When 
I shook my head and shrugged my shoul- 
ders and got it into his head that I was 
not a countrywoman, his dismay was 
purely temporary. He spoke rather 
flowery English. Would I walk up the 
stairs with him? No, I preferred the 
elevator. He did, too. I made the most 
of it by asking him questions too fast 
for him to ask me any. He was a tailor 
by trade, but business had been dull for 
months. In despair he had taken to 
roasting. Some six months he had been 
at our hotel. He much preferred tailor- 
ing, and in two months he would be back 
at his trade in a little shop of his own, 
making about fifty to seventy-five dol- 
lars a week. And then he got in his first 
question. 

“Are you married?” 

Ti No.” 

“Could I then ask you to go out with 
me some evening?”’—all this with many 
beams and wipings of hands on his 
apron. 

Well, I was very busy. 

“But one evening. Oh, just one eve- 
ning—surely one evening.” 

“Well, perhaps—” 

“To-night, then?” 

“No, not to-night.” 

“To-morrow night?” 

“No, no night this week or next week, 
but perhaps week after next.” 

“Ah, that is so long, so long 

There was no earthly way to get to 
the stairs or elevators except by passing 
his stove. I came to dread it. Always 
the Spanish ex-tailor dropped everything 
with a clatter and chased after me. I 
managed to pass his confines at greater 
and greater speed. Invariably I heard 
his panting, “Listen! Listen!” after 
me, but I tore on, hoping to get an 
elevator that started up before he could 
make it. 

Downstairs that first Saturday the 
little quiet Spaniard of the pies and ice 


bad 
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cream screwed up his courage, crossed 
over to my precinct, leaned his arms on 
my front counter, and said, “If I had a 
wife like you I would be happy all the 
rest of my life!” 

Having delivered himself of those sen- 
timents, he hastily returned to his pies 
and ice cream. 

The Greek coffee man would take me 
to a show that night. 

I had a very nice Italian friend—sec- 
ond cook, he called himself—who used 
to come over to the compartment of 
Monsieur Le Bon Chef and talk over 
the partition to me every afternoon 
from four to half past. He also was not 
in the least forward, but just talked and 
talked about many things. His first 
name in Italian was “Eusebio,”’ but he 
found it more convenient in our land 
to go under the name of “Victor.” He 
came from a village of fifty inhabitants 
not far from Turin, almost on the Swiss 
border, where they had snow nine 
months in the year. Why had he jour- 
neyed to America? “Oh, I donno. 
Italians in my home town have too little 
money and too many children.” 

Victor was an intelligent talker. I 
asked him many questions about the 
labor problem generally. When he first 
came to this country, seven years ago, he 
started work in the kitchen of the Wal- 
dorf Astoria. In those days pay for the 
sort of general unskilled work he did was 
fifteen to eighteen dollars a month. 
Every other day hours were from 6 A.M. 
to 8.30 p.m.;in between days they got 
off from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. Now, 
in the very same job, a man works eight 
hours a day and gets eighteen dollars a 
week. Victor at present drew twenty- 
two dollars a week, plus every chef’s 
allotment of two dollars and forty cents 
a week “‘beer money.” 

But Victor thought he was as well off 
seven years ago on eighteen dollars a 
month as he would be to-day on eighteen 
dollars a week. Then, it seems, he had 
a nice room with one other man for four 
dollars a month, including laundry. Now 
he rooms alone, it is true, but he pays 
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five dollars a week for a room he claims 
is little, if any, better than the old one, 
and a dollar a week extra for laundry, 
Then he paid two to three dollars for a 
pair of shoes, now ten or twelve, and 
they wear out as fast as the two-dollar 
shoes of seven years before. Now fifty 
dollars for a suit no better than the one 
he used to get for fifteen dollars. 

Besides, Victor could save nothing 
now, for he had a girl, and you know how 
it is with women. It’s got to be a present 
all the time. You can’t get ’em by a 
store window without you go in and buy 
a waist or a hat, or goodness knows what 
all a girl doesn’t manage to want. He 
went into detail over his recent gifts. 
Why was he so generous as all that to 
his fair one? Because if he didn’t get the 
things for her he was afraid some other 
man would. 

Nor could Victor understand how peo- 
ple lived in this country without playing 
more. Every night, every single night, 
he must find some countryman and play 
around a little bit before going to bed! 
“These fellas who work and work all 
day, and then eat some dinner, and then 
go home and sit around and go to bed!” 
No, Victor preferred death to such stag- 
nation. If it was only a game of cards 
and a glass of wine (prohibition did not 
seem to exist for Victor and his country- 
men) or just walking around the streets, 
talking. Anything, so long as it was 
something. 


As ever, the day for leaving arrived. 
This time I gave notice to Kelly three 
days in advance so that a girl could be 
found to take my place. “The Big Chief 
and I both said when we seen you, she 
won't stay long at this job.” 

“Why not?” I indignantly asked 
Kelly. 

“Ah, shucks!” sighed Kelly. Later: 
“Well, you’re a good kid. You were 
making good at your job, too. Only I'll 
tell y’ this. You're too conscientious. 
Don’t pay.” 

And still later, “Aw, forget this work- 
ing business and get married.” 




















WONDERS OF SUCCESS 
BY F. M. COLBY 


WISH I knew how young men are 

usually affected by that “success-in- 
life” feature of popular magazines 
wherein the great bondholder tells them 
to save their money and stick to their 
jobs and grow to resemble him. As for 
me, the older I grow the pleasanter it is 
to find that same familiar bondholder 
saying the same familiar things in a 
world of Bolshevism, jazz, labor unions, 
sanitation, short skirts, radium, free 
speech, and other hasty matters. There, 
at any rate, I donot fall behind thetimes. 
Only last month I happened by good 
luck on these “men at the top” advising 
the youngina magazine. And there they 
all were just as in 1899. 

There was the large financier saying 
that unless the young man could save his 
money he had not the seeds of success in 
him, and the leading grocer of the Mid- 
dle West saying that if the young man 
wished to succeed he must save his 
money, and the man at the top of the 
shoe business in three states saying that 
the young man had better save his 
money if he wished to succeed. Then 
that railway president, who is always so 
delighted at having had hardly any 
early education, was advising the young 
man to begin, as he himself did, in a 
country bank, while that other railway 
president, who has had a college educa- 
tion, was saying that it had helped to 
make him what he was, and would no 
doubt help the young man to resemble 
him, thus tending to the elevation of 
mankind. Not only was the advice the 
same down to the last word of it, but 
there was no change even in the counte- 
nances of the advisers save in the matter 


of beards, which for the most part 


had been removed since 1899. Lead- 
ing citizens who advise the young 
may shave from time to time, but other- 
wise there is no difference. 

To me this lesson of the men at the 
top has always been the justification of a 
somewhat careless life, and I have found 
some of the best reasons I ever had for 
remaining at the bottom simply by look- 
ing at the men at the top; but I pre- 
sume the millions of eager young men 
who come freshly upon them each year 
in the magazines are affected by them 
differently. Now the effect on the young 
and ardent nature can only be surmised, 
for statistics of course are worthless. Ten 
thousand letters to the editor from 
young men benefited by these articles 
prove nothing, owing to the probable 
silence of an equal or greater number of 
young men damaged by them. Persons 
who are permanently injured by reading 
a magazine never complain to the editor, 
the silence being nearly proportional to 
the seriousness of the injury. The editor 
may hear, for example, from the young 
man who is now earning fifty thousand 
dollars a year, but for obvious reasons he 
will not hear from the young man who 
is now a bomb thrower or who has lost 
his mind. Owing to this reticence on 
the part of subscribers who have since 
joined the criminal or defective classes, 
the consequences of these uplifting ef- 
forts in @ magazine are never really 
known. 

Yet from frequent contact with the 
“men at the top” as they reveal them- 
selves in a magazine a logical young 
mind must, I should think, infer either 
that the top somehow always dropped 
down to let the men get on it or that the 
men rose to the top independently of 
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economic law like fish that have died in 
the water. For ideas of mental agility, 
grasp, penetration, concentration, fore- 
thought, force, ideas of mental move- 
ment of any kind, can never be asso- 
ciated with minds of multimillionaires 
as displayed in magazines. After an 
encounter with nine leading citizens 
whose combined income is seven millions 
a year and whose combined intelligence 
is unequal to a single word of common 
sense, all referring with pride in a lan- 
guage that barely escapes illiteracy to 
qualities that barely serve to keep other 
people out of poorhouses and jails, I 
should think that almost any logical 
young mind, seeking the secrets of suc- 
cess in life in a magazine, might jump 
the track of political economy and lose 
its trust in Doctor Watts’s hymns. I 
can see how he might decide to rob a 
bank, or to buy a lottery ticket, or to 
start as a pirate on the Seven Seas, or to 
become an anarchist, or to do nothing 
whatever, but I cannot imagine why he 
should infer from these articles of multi- 
millionaires the necessity of making a 
mental exertion. 

Nevertheless, I do believe one stern 
moral lesson can be gathered from them 
all, sterner than money saving, and that 
is frugality of mental interest. Far more 
important than the saving of his first 
one hundred dollars to the little grocer’s 
boy, destined to ultimate sublimity in 
grocership, was the saving of his first one 
hundred thoughts that might have de- 
tached themselves from grocering. Suc- 
cess as explained in magazines is nine 
parts mental abstinence. The heroic 
suppression by successful persons of all 
extraneous mental activity, as shown, 
for example, in the writings of the late 
Andrew Carnegie on Homer, and of Mr. 
Henry Ford on everything, makes up in 
large measure the rugged moral beauty 
of their lives. This, indeed, is the main 
point in the literature of success ad- 
dressed to young Americans, and sup- 
plies the answer to the logical but hasty 
reader who, on meeting the minds of 
millionaires in magazines, infers that so 


far as hope of the “great rewards” is 
concerned there is no use in making any 
effort with his own. 

Merely from the use of the English 
language by successful persons in a 
magazine we may infer a youth of ex- 
traordinary abstinence. People who ex- 
press themselves as they do must not 
only have subdued all the unpractical 
curiosities, tastes, and appetencies that 
entangle less cautious minds in romance, 
poetry, art, sport, conversation, and 
other irrelevancies, but have resisted 
many appeals to the intellect which are 
commonly regarded as practical, such as 
the enticements lurking in a high-school 
course. For education, brief as it gen- 
erally was, offered temptations which, if 
not withstood, would have prevented 
almost every successful person you en- 
counter in a magazine from being as you 
find him. Education was an ambush to 
these millionaire minds likely to dart 
into them at any time ideas incompati- 
ble with their singleness of purpose. 

A thought acquired even in a lower 
graded school might lay a mortgage on 
the mind payable later on in an interest 
that ought to go into the shoe business. 
Liaisons with the English language are 
incompatible with the virginal financial 
purity of beginning industrial magnates, 
and to an adolescence truly consecrated 
to ultimate perfection in canned goods 
there are perils at every point of a school 
curriculum. No Bible or Shakespeare 
for any of these people, as we see them 
monthly “in the public eye.” Had they 
taken these diversions with a Lincoln’s 
seriousness they might have died as poor 
as Lincoln, and had they taken them 
with any seriousness at all they would 
certainly never have been able to write 
these articles. If reading by a tallow 
candle was one of their early adventures, 
Heaven saved the situation for them by 
blowing out the candle. It seems prob- 
able from the language of millionaires in 
magazines that angels watched over 
them in early life to prevent a thought 
from straying. 

I do not mean that this law of com- 
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pensation works out at all exactly in 
these articles by successful persons, and 
that the man who earns seven hundred 
thousand dollars a year necessarily 
writes just seven times more foolishly 
than the man who earns one hundred 
thousand dollars. I mean, simply, that 
the low vitality so noticeable in million- 
aire minds as seen in magazines probably 
indicates vast intellectual energies ab- 
sorbed elsewhere, the mind of the suc- 
cessful person having all gone into suc- 
ceeding, leaving nothing over. Thus, 
from the concavity of millionaire minds 
in magazines, emptiness ought not to be 
inferred, but rather a great bulging of the 
intellect in some other direction as 
among automobiles. And a proper re- 
gard for this aspect of the matter would 
deter, I think, the thousands of young 
men who, on seeing the men at the top, 
undoubtedly jump to the conclusion 
that society would do better with the 
men at the bottom, and so are driven 
every month to the theories of Proud- 
homme, Bakhunin, Marx, Sorel, Lenin, 
or any other subversive person. Thought 
saving is involved in the very nature of 
our literature of success, which implies 
often the most heroic mental sacrifice, 
parts of the successful mind seeming 
even to lay down their lives for the bene- 
fit of the financial portion of the intel- 
lect. This reflection ought, I think, to 
check that first hot anarchistic impulse 
that naturally arises in an ardent mind 
on meeting these men at the top. 


THE GOON AND HIS STYLE 
BY FREDERICK L, ALLEN 


% ECAUSE the contests in which 
the university teams take part 

are attended by such keen excitement, 
let it not be thought by my readers 
that the students who play on these 
teams are the only ones to derive benefit 
from participation in athletic sports.” 

Here you have a perfect example of a 
goonish style. I admit it reluctantly, 
because I wrote that sentence myself in 
all seriousness a few days ago; but I 
admit it positively. 

Vou, CXLIV.—No. 859.—16 


I was writing an article for a foreign 
periodical about the university with 
which I am associated. I didn’t want 
to do the article, but I had promised to 
and had to. It wasn’t one of those 
cases where the author burns to tell his 
readers the message that throbs in him 
for utterance, or anything of that sort. 
It was a case where the author knows 
he can’t put it off any longer and sits 
down miserably and grinds it out. 
Furthermore, it happened in this case 
that the author knew the article would 
have to be translated, anyhow, and felt 
that if he cut loose and wrote in his 
usual dashing manner the translator 
would get twisted. He tried very hard 
to express himself plainly and impecca- 
bly. The result was, “Let it not be 
thought by my readers” and “derive 
benefit from participation in athletic 
sports”—sure marks of the goonish 
style. 

A goon is a person with a heavy 
touch as distinguished from a jigger, 
who has a light touch. While jiggers 
look on life with a genial eye, goons 
take a more stolid and literal view. It 
is reported that George Washington 
was a goon, whereas Lincoln was a jigger. 
Gladstone seems to have been a goon, 
Disraeli a jigger. Victoria and Prince 
Albert, as described by Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, were both goons of the first 
water; Mr. Strachey himself, on the 
other hand, is obviously a_jigger. 
Most Germans are goons; most French, 
jiggers. Mr. Lloyd George is a jigger; 
the way he squints up his eyes is one of 
the most jiggerish things in contem- 
porary affairs. Mr. Harding, on the 
other hand, friendly and affable though 
he may be, is revealed as a goon in his 
messages, the language of which is of 
incredible specific gravity. 

Mind you, it would be misleading to 
say that goonishness consists of a lack of 
a sense of humor. I know many goons 
who have a perfectly good standardized 
sense of humor. They laugh as hard as 
anybody at a farce, and when an after- 
dinner story is told they shout mightily 
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with the rest. What they lack is the 
playful mind. They regard humor as 
something embodied normally in jokes 
or funny stories, which they can see the 
point of as readily as their neighbors; 
and sometimes they are a little baffled 
by a magazine like Punch because they 
find in it pictures accompanied by cap- 
tions which manifestly are not jokes. 
How then, thinks the goon, can they 
be humorous? Sometimes goons  be- 
come somewhat uneasy as to whether 
they really have a sense of humor, and 
resort to a test consisting of a story 
with a concealed joke in it, which is 
usually supposed to have baffled some 
legendary humorless Englishman. The 
goon sharpens his wits, sees the point, 
laughs in profound relief, and is satisfied. 

A goonish style is one that reads as if 


it were the work of a goon. It is thick 
and heavy. It suggests the sort of 
oatmeal served at lunch counters, 


lumpy and made with insufficient salt. 
It is to be found at its best in nature 
books, railroad folders, college cata- 
logues, and prepared speeches by high 
public officials. It employs the words 
“vouth” and “lad,”’ likes the exclama- 
tion “lo!” says “one may readily per- 
ceive” instead of “you can easily see,” 
and speaks—yes, I admit it with shame 
—of “deriving benefit from participa- 
tion in athletic sports.” 

The railroad-folder variety of goon- 
ishness sees fit to tell the reader that the 
hotels and boarding houses along the 
line “‘vie with one another in offering 
amusements and recreations to delight 
the visitor.”” Lake George, described 
by a goonish vendor of railroad pub- 
licity as “alert with pristine life,” is 
declared by him to be “worthy of 
national acceptance as the rich fulfill- 
ment of the vacation hopes of every man 
and woman and child. For loveliness 
of appearance, healthfulness of fresh 
mountain breezes, and varied resources 
of entertainment, no place can boast an 
advantage over this queen of American 
lakes.” 

The goonishness of nature books is 
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usually in inverse ratio to the amount of 
scientific information which they con- 
tain. So long as the author is content 
to state facts concerning length of bill, 
color of fur, and number of eggs usually 
laid, he gives no offence; but beware of 
him when his facts run low and he is 
moved to wash down his pill of fact 
with a bucketful of rhetoric expressing 
his love of nature. “The dark swamps,” 
he says, “are made glad by the joyous, 
wonderful song.” Or, “Never shall I 
forget the bright morning when I first 
beheld a flock of titmice. The little 
chaps bubbled over with merriment, and 
as I watched them hopping from tree to 
tree, their gladsome songs seemed to 
me indeed the veritable embodiment of 
the spirit of the nuptial season.” 

J. Fenimore Cooper was a mighty 
goon, and G. A. Henty, his pale shadow, 
while less mighty was no less goonish. 
“We will profit by this pause in the dis- 
course,” wrote Cooper when he was 
warming up for a description of two of 
his major characters, “to give the reader 
some idea of the appearance of the men, 
both of whom are destined to enact 
no. insignificant parts in our legend. 
It would not have been easy to find a 
more noble specimen of vigorous man- 
hood than was offered in the person of 
him who called himself Hurry Harry.” 
And thus did Henty set forth a con- 
versation between father and son in a 
burning blockhouse besieged by Indians: 

“T would rather stay and share your 
fate, father.” 

“T believe you, Guy; but you will, 
I know, obey my order. I have faith 
that you will escape and the hope will 
lighten my last moments. I have 
placed a rope at the window above. 
Take your bow and arrows, your pistols 
and sword, and tell Shanti to do the 
same. He is devoted and intelligent, 
and his companionship will be invalu- 
able. Bid him also shoot himself with- 
out hesitation should he fall into the 
hands of the redsinks. Now go, lad; 
lose no moment; the smoke grows 
more and more stifling.” 
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The reader finishes this dialogue with 
the distinct impression that Guy’s father 
must have prepared his informal remarks 
some days beforehand, and furnished 
advance copies to the press. 

The trouble with the goonish style 
usually is that its possessor forgets that 
he is addressing ordinary human beings, 
and writes for something strange and 
portentous which he thinks of as a 
Public. When I committed that sen- 
tence about “deriving benefit from 
athletic sports,” I had in mind a vague 
picture of a European Public, consisting 
of spectacled worthies with frock coats 
and a fine aspiration to hear the blame- 
less story of American education. Per- 
haps President Harding in his mes- 
sages, utilizing what he conceives to be 
presidential language, several sizes larger 
than ordinary language, writes not to 
persuade normal people like Doctor 
Sawyer and Mr. Crissinger and Mr. 
Christian of Marion, but a dim multi- 
tude of self-governing entities called an 
American Public of One Hundred Mill- 
ions. The young or inexpert writer 
frequently achieves goonishness by writ- 
ing for Posterity, forgetting that the 
real posterity will consist of a tremen- 
dous lot of people more or less like those 
who live in the next block. 


RITUALS 
BY EDWIN H. BLANCHARD 


HAVE no patience with those who 
condemn the weather as a topic for 
conversation; they are too servile to the 
humorous gentry, the men of the comic 
sheets, who have insisted that there is 
something immensely comical in man’s 
eternal concern about the weather. As 
a matter of fact, this notion of theirs is of 
a piece with the notion that all mothers- 
in-law are tyrannical or that all barbers 
are loquacious. Far from being ridicu- 
lous, there is even something noble in 
speech about the weather, something so 
universal as to be beyond pettiness. 
Where else shall we find emancipation 
from the rituals of life? If there is a 
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ship, so is there a landlubber; if there is 
a frontier, so is there a tenderfoot; if 
there is a metropolis, so is there a 
bumpkin. All life takes form and 
becomes manifest through one ritual or 
another; but the one common ritual is 
that of wind and cloud and rain. There 
is a tendency in man, as certain as the 
tendency of the tides, to include and 
exclude; he includes those whose special 
experience or knowledge matches his 
own; he excludes all others. Within 
each of these diminutive parishes there 
is a distinctive dialect, and true parish- 
ioners are recognized in their speech, 
though they come from the ends of the 
earth. All men are initiates of one sort 
and another, just as all men are out- 
casts of one sort or another. This is 
the whole picture of parochial life. 
Varying interests lead men apart, and 
varying speech keeps them aliens, each 
to the other. 

Is this not the essence of life? Your 
golfer will have committed his outland- 
ish vocabulary to heart long before he 
has escaped from the chrysalis of the 
duffer. This cryptic diction will console 
him for a lifetime of inept putting and 
an incorrigible habit of slicing into the 
rough. However clumsily he may be- 
have, his speech is the speech of the 
initiate and his joy is complete. This 
is endlessly true. So pleasant is it for 
us to be a mystery to other men and 
incomprehensible in the words we utter. 
It is an ancient jape that accuses the 
physician of giving a polysyllabic name 
to an exceedingly humble ailment, but 
it is none the less true. 

When we are surrounded by these 
parishes and words designed to mystify 
fall unceasingly upon our ears, is it any 
wonder that we give thanks for the 
weather? It has been in existence a 
long time; it seems destined to endure. 
It is nowhere surpassed in catholicity, 
in caprice, or in the capacity to interest. 
Other legends change with race or era, 
but the legend of weather and climate 
remains immutable. No other part of 
folklore is so ancient as that which 
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deals with the interpretation of signs 
and portents in the sky. Who would be 
so bold as to put a date to the first 
utterance of “Red in the night, sailors 
delight; red in the morning, sailors take 
warning’? This goes back before the 
Vikings to the first men who went down 
to the sea in ships, and profited by their 
experience. 

A banal topic, indeed! If it were an 
old problem, thrice settled by kings 
long since moldered to dust, or a 
profitless enigma, tantalizing man and 
holding him back from true achieve- 
ment, one might understand the neces- 
sity for speaking of it cheaply and 
flippantly. But it is nothing of the 
sort; it is the one omnipresent concern 
of all of us. We are all shareholders 
in this enterprise, and live or die by its 
dividends or lack of dividends. There 
are those among us who have been 
withdrawn from an immediate de- 
pendence on the weather for our liveli- 
hood; we are not living, as the phrase 
goes, next to nature, but several doors 
away; we divide profane history into 
neat periods of pastoral and agricultural 
and industrial activity. We eat our 
bread and salt, and grow forgetful of 
our broad-hipped mother. 

Her disposition is revealed in the 
climate. Tolerant, serene, imperturb- 
able, she rolls on, consistent only in her 
eaprice. But behind this superficial 
fickleness there is a steadiness of pur- 
pose, a will to the maintenance of life 
which makes us all her debtors. Once 
we drop a little of our vanity and 
confess that all our devices and ma- 
chines are of no avail unless she smiles 
on us, then do we begin to divine this 
purpose of hers and, beginning, strive 
to hit upon it exactly with our proverbs 
and saws. ‘The least hint of her intent, 


whether in cloud-flecked sky or in a 
wind from the east or in a premature 
blooming of the dogwood, captures our 
fancy, and prompts us to direct an 
aboriginal speech. Not that we ever 
quite come upon her secrets. 


Even 
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those whose profession it is to measure 
her moods fail to uncover the motiva- 
tion of her caprice, and the rest of us, 
offhand and casual readers of the sky, 
fall into error when confronted with 
the simplest of her words and sen- 
tences. 

Perhaps there is a slight trace of 
malice in her eternal elusiveness. Serene 
in her consciousness that we are her 
vassals in fact, she remits any reverence 
in word. Perhaps there is a certain 
savory humor in this situation for her: 
that we should shout of our freedom 
the while we are tethered fast. We 
must allow: her her little joke; in the 
main, she is a kind mother. If she is a 
shade too indifferent to the fate of 
the individual to suit our fancy, we must 
admit her concern for th: group. She 
will drive a fleet to disaster, but not all 
the ships of the sea. She will overwhelm 
a city, but not all cities. Careless wheth- 
er she bring all her children through to 
maturity or not, still is she certain 
that some will survive. 

What wonder then if we talk of her 
through all time, and in speech about 
her find something of our ancient 
simplicity and earthiness? True enough, 
we use few words directly, but speak 
instead of the climate or the season or 
the weather, as if these were disem- 
bodied attributes of our great mother. 
Still, it is a ritual, and the most common 
and best beloved of all. There is no 
worship where there is not beauty and 
mystery and a little cruelty, and our 
dear, harsh mother is beautiful and pass- 
ing strange and more than a little cruel. 
Speak about her? How are we ever to 
cease? Generations of sophistication 
will not uproot the respect we have for 
one who can scan the sky and read there 
in the shreds of cloud the portent of rain 
or fair weather. We laugh, as we laugh 
at the deepest of faiths, never to be 
confessed; we laugh, yes, but one 
and all, we mumble the ritual, and 
find therein a deep world-old satis- 
faction. 








BY EDWARD 5S. MARTIN 


bee great proceedings fall in this 
month of December. One is Christ- 
mas and the other is the conference at 
Washington for the limitation of arma- 
ment and the solution of other world 
problems. The thing to do, if possible, 
is to mix these two proceedings, for un- 
til the conference, or some succeeding 
one, makes a satisfactory performance, 
Christmas is likely to be a waning fes- 
tival, and unless there is an infusion of 
Christmas into the work of the confer- 
ence, the results are not likely to meet 
the situation. 

The motto—the slogan, as one might 
call it—of Christmas and of the confer- 
ence is precisely the same. For both of 
them it is “‘ Peace on earth, good will to 
men,” and that for once is pretty gener- 
ally recognized, for in these days all 
pious texts look more practical than they 
did. Since the war they have taken on 
that new aspect. We all know that we 
need peace on earth and we all know and 
are constantly reminded—particularly 
on the quarter day when some of us have 
to pay a tax—how much we need it. We 
also know, or begin to realize, that we 
won't get it except at the price of good 
will to men. 

Nothing narrower than that senti- 
ment may guide the debates and deci- 
sions of the conference if they are to do 
much good. The Peace Congress at 
Versailles got so far away from that ideal 
and became so bedeviled with the fears 
and selfish aims of individual nations 
that it did not bring peace to earth in 
the degree that was hoped for. The aim 
of this present conference—well under- 
stood, even though not expressed—is to 
accomplish what failed to be accom- 
plisbed at Versailles. They tell us that 


it will be a long conference, lasting per- 
haps six months. If it develops a wise 
spirit and shows ability to accomplish 
important things, the world will prac- 
tically be put into its hands for medica- 
tion. If it can work out the limitation 
of armament and can reply successfully 
to the question, Who’s who in the 
Pacific? there is no telling how many 
other important points will be referred 
to it. 

The President showed how important 
he thought it when he called upon every- 
body to pray for two minutes at the 
hour when the Council assembled. That 
recalls war times, when every day at 
noon a gong sounded in the government 
departments in Washington to call the 
war workers to two minutes of silent 
prayer. We were in earnest then and the 
government was wot too proud to use 
all possible facilities. We had better use 
them all again, for this conference is a 
very grave matter. It is not putting it 
too strong to say that the world looks 
to it and to us for salvation. It is con- 
stantly put up to us that we are an in- 
dispensable part of the machinery of the 
modern world, and that unless we recog- 
nize our impertance and our duties, and 
function as we ought to, there is no 
assurance that civilization can recover 
from its recent setback. Not that it will 
die; it can hardly perish; but it can 
be put back a long time, and if civiliza- 
tion is so put back, make sure that we 
shall be put back with it. We shall not 
forge ahead on our own account after 
failing in our duty to the rest of man- 
kind. National progress does not come 
out of duty slighted, but out of duty 
met and fulfilled. We cannot skulk, we 
cannot shirk, and hope to get anywhere. 
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Skulking and shirking are not even good 
for business. 

We have disappointed all the world by 
staying out of the League of Nations. 
The sentiment is only too general that 
without the United States the League is 
too much like a bobtailed flush. So long 
as the entrance into the League looked 
like duty to the American people, the 
great majority of them wanted and ex- 
pected to go in. Practically everyone 
was for the idea of the League. Out of a 
long, tiresome, political squabble came a 
state of mind in these States when the 
purpose of the League was lost to the 
recollection of many people, and the de- 
fects of the Treaty loomed up big, and 
weariness of the whole subject brought 
the country to a dull acquiescence in any 
result. But the result that actually came 
was no result at all; it was merely a 
postponement. It was not accomplish- 
ment, it was not a step forward; it was 
failure. We had seen our duty and we 
had not been allowed to do it. Out of 
the requirements of the Constitution 
and the misgivings or perversity of some 
minds in Washington, we had been 
trapped into dereliction. In the confer- 
ence hopeful people see another chance 
for us—a chance to get back where we 
belong, to do, not so much what other 
countries expect of us as what we have 
expected of ourselves. The conference is 
our hope. It is for us to get behind it; to 
insist that it shall not fail; so to place 
ourselves that if it falls, it shall fall on us. 


We can do a great deal from the out- 
side. The atmosphere the conference 
works in is very important. If we can 
create an atmosphere that will sustain 
its hope and encourage its best thoughts 
and best efforts, that will be a great 
service. It has a better chance than the 
Congress at Versailles because the war 
is far away and the consequences of it 
are better understood, and the imme- 
diate future can be much better cal- 
culated. The conference ought to know 
what is the real condition of every coun- 
try—whether it is going backward or 
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forward, how many of its people will 
starve to death this winter, what trade 
it has, what unemployment it has, what 
it can produce, and what it can do with 
it. There are facts of that nature avail- 
able at Washington that were not avail- 
able at Versailles. Moreover, there are 
sober second thoughts at the end of 1921 
that were not available in the early 
months of 1919. At Paris, in spite of 
everything, much was accomplished, and 
an arrangement was contrived under 
which Europe was to go on and has 
gone on. If we had gone on with it, it 
would doubtless have worked better, 
but if any good has come out of our 
detachment from it, it is that by holding 
off we have delayed the medication of 
the world until its case was better un- 
derstood and the doctors more compe- 
tent to handle it. 

But are the doctors now more com- 
petent than they were at Versailles? Has 
any great new mind come forward that 
seems to understand the case any bet- 
ter? Perhaps General Smuts might be 
so regarded. His influence has grown, 
but it was very considerable two years 
ago; but apart from him there is no new 
doctor, and Mr. Wilson, whose gifts 
were very highly regarded by very many 
people, has been laid off. We had better 
not look for any glorious results of that 
conference from the development of in- 
dividual talent, for the talent is not in 
sight. We may more reasonably hope 
that the conference may prove to be the 
instrument through which the aspira- 
tions of the forward-looking people of 
the world may take form and go on. 

All the forward-looking people should 
work together then to help that con- 
ference, and especially the religious peo- 
ple. Everybody should get over the 
idea that religion is something apart 
from knowledge and not practical. Re- 
ligion is not a thing apart. All knowl- 
edge belongs to it, and it belongs to 
knowledge, and is a supremely impor- 
tant branch of it. Scientists have fallen 
too much into the way of thinking of 
it as an eccentricity of the human mind 
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that is outside the precincts of science. 
Nonsense! Science is not so sacrosanct 
as all that. It is nothing but knowl- 
edge in the making—the sum of what 
scholars and students think is true at 
a given time. Its facts are unstable 
and its conclusions constantly change as 
knowledge increases, but it has a good 
name and is respected because, though 
often stupid, it is usually honest, and 
seeks truth. The facts of religion—of 
the Christian religion—belong to science 
as much as the facts of chemistry or 
physics. Those facts are not so much 
what the Bible records, as the observed 
effects of religion on human life. About 
the Bible stories there may be and al- 
ways will be dispute, but about the 
effects of religion on contemporary life— 
on character, on conduct, for health, for 
illumination — something like certain 
conclusions should be reached. 

Belief isa fact. What you believe may 
not all be true, but that you believe it is a 
fact. The effects of belief and of conduct 
affected by it are facts. If religion en- 
lightens the mind; induces love, sanity, 
patience, forbearance; cures disease 
both mental and physical—all those 
things are facts which science, or the 
newspapers, or any observing person, 
may record and study. If religion is 
good for mankind and the world, espe- 
cially in the present crisis, there must be 
and are accessible facts to prove it, and 
whenever they are observed with due 
intelligence it should be determinable 
what in current religion does good and 
what does evil. People work too much 
with theory in religion, and not enough 
with fact. They talk too much about 
what it claims to do and ought to do, 
and not enough about what it does. 
Science has quit that method. It tests 
every theory by fact and trusts no the- 
ory except as its facts support it. No 
doubt the weakness of religion in our day 
is that its facts have not sufficiently 
supported its theories and claims. Its 
great facts—its great results, are in the 
lives of men, and they may not have 
been good enough in our time to give 
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people the confidence in Christianity as 
a world saver that it deserves. 


So much the more valuable, now, are 
all facts which make for confidence in 
religion, and in its power to rescue the 
world from its present plight. The very 
pith and essence of religion is the belief 
in an invisible world to which our visible 
and material world is related by the 
closest ties, and out of which it is pos- 
sible to get help in the solution of our 
earthly problems. ‘That is the sort of 
help we need for the Washington con- 
ference, and the call for universal prayer 
at the opening of it was an instinctive 
recognition that that help is needed. 
We want spiritual assistance. So much 
anybody of intelligence will admit. Any- 
body who thinks will concede that ma- 
terialism has made a mess of the job of 
managing this world and that we need 
an infusion of what might be called 
spiritualism into the management, if we 
are to salvage what is left. But where 
do they expect to get their spiritualism— 
their spirituality? Is it a product of the 
material and visible world that they are 
so concerned about? No; it isn’t! It is 
a product of the spiritual and invisible 
world, about which so many good and 
valuable people have only vague and 
timorous ideas, and no belief positive 
enough to accomplish what they would. 
They want spirituality—something to 
temper the selfishness of men, but the 
price of it is belief—an urgent, practical 
belief in a spiritual and invisible source 
of the spirituality that they want, and 
they cannot pay that price. They have 
not got it. 

But there are those who have it, and 
they are, as usual, the hope of the world, 
and should be the best helpers of the 
conference. It is they, perhaps, who can 
furnish its inspiration. Our life here is 
largely an exercise in dealing with ma- 
terial things, and to do that successfully, 
even with all the spiritual assistance we 
can get, takes all our brains and much 
knowledge. The conference has predomi- 
nantly to deal with material things, and 
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we all have confidence that its member- 
ship includes possessors of all the knowl- 
edge and experience necessary to that 
duty. The office of people, in the 
churches or out, whose belief is vivid 
and practiced enough to get help out of 
the invisible world, is to bring the con- 
ference that help. It! will surely need 
it; it is likely to win or lose according as 
it gets it or not; and, since the world 
has need that the conference should 
win something effectual, let all helpers 
help with all they know and all they 
can. 

Miss Jane Addams went to the League 
sittings at Geneva and reported when 
she came away that the League needed 
humanizing. So will the conference need 
humanizing, and it is the office of all of 
us—of the mass of interested people—to 
humanize it every day all we can. If it 
is to be a success, it must be a popular 
success. It cannot be a success of spe- 
cialists. Whatever it achieves that is 
good must in the main be an achieve- 
ment of human hearts. We may best 
keep Christmas this year by “rooting” 
for that conference, sustaining it, feeling 
its importance, helping it by mind, by 
will, by soul, by speech, and written 
word in so far as we can. There is a 
great chance for it, and, gracious! what 
a need! What difficulties confront it— 
Japan sensitive, aspiring, only a couple 
of generations from feudalism, instructed 
mainly in those methods of the Western 
civilization that were finally scrapped, 
we all hope, by the war. How will the 
conference think with Japan, feel with 
Japan, give Japan a fair deal, and yet do 
its duty not only by Europe and Amer- 
ica, but by Asia? Japan is difficult, but, 
after all, Japan is human and the con- 
ference must be humanized enough to 
find her humanity. Everything that 
conference must do is difficult. France is 
difficult, and Germany, and all middle 
Europe, and the limitation of armament, 
and perhaps there will even be something 
to say about Ireland. Its dance is an 
egg dance. The more reason why we 
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should all help it by all the means we 
can, mental and spiritual, hand and 
voice and printed word. 

Our best hopes for the conference and 
for any radical improvement in the 
methods of conducting human life on 
this planet are, frankly, religious hopes, 
based on the birth we celebrate at 
Christmas, and the ministry and the 
teachings that followed. If there is not 
enough in Christianity to save our pres- 
ent edifice of civilization—enough wis- 
dom, enough illumination, enough power 
—then the outlook is far from bright, 
for other means have been tried repeat- 
edly in past ages, and there are only 
ruins to show for the civilizations they 
could not save. 

No, not ruins only; but besides them 
an imperfect record of experiences. We 
know, in a way, the course those earlier 
civilizations ran and through what proc- 
esses they crumbled. In that knowledge 
we ought to be wiser than our fathers, 
and there is hope that we are. Besides 
all the pages of history, we have vividly 
before our eyes the spectacle of a war 
surpassing in destructiveness any that 
we have record of, and proceeding out of 
very much such circumstances and rival- 
ries as those that destroyed in turn the 
civilizations that preceded ours. We 
know more clearly and more generally 
than was ever known before what lies 
ahead for us and all we have, if we can- 
not mend the ways of human life. We 
see limitless knowledge within our grasp 
if civilization can hold together long 
enough for us to attain it. We see de- 
struction awaiting the present works of 
man if that growing knowledge takes 
destructive forms. We know what our 
case is and some of us know there is a 
cure for it. In the Washington confer- 
ence there is a means to make that cure 
practically operative. It belongs to us 
to feel then that all that we can do to 
make that conference successful is done 
to save our civilization from what befell 
Egypt, Assyria, the Roman Empire, and 
all the rest. 
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HER HANDMAIDENS TRIED HARD TO COMFORT AND CHEER 


A SLIGHT ANACHRONISM 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


ISS NIOBE FLAVIA CERES SERTORIUS 






Was a young Roman girl of a beauty quite glorious. 


She lived in the days of a Cesar or Pompey, 

And was like modern damsels, but not quite so rompy. 
Well—here’s for her story. “T'was one Christmas Eve 
That Niobe Flavia sat down to grieve. 

And in manner quite childish for one of her years, 
Miss Niobe Flavia burst into tears. 
And this was the trouble. The damsel had heard— 
Had, maybe, been told by that famed ‘Little Bird,’ 
That the night before Christmas her custom should be 
To hang up her stocking. But then—don’t you see? 
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*Twas a difficult feat, for, as you may suppose, 

She wore Roman sandals, without any hose! 

Now what could she do? I ask of you, what? 

Could she hang up a stocking, when stocking she’d not? 
And ‘twould be simply silly—that there is no doubt of— 
To hang up her sandals for things to spill out of! 

And so it’s small wonder Miss Niobe’s grief 

Was incessant and noisy beyond all belief! 

Her handmaidens tried hard to comfort and cheer, 

But Miss Flavia Ceres did not even hear 

Their futile endeavors to lure or distract 

Their mistress’s mind to some happier fact 

Than that of her destitute, stockingless state, 

As afresh she bewept and bewailed her sad fate. 

Till by chance, in the corridor, humming a song, 

The great Court Historian happened along; 

He heard the loud wails, and benignantly smiled, F 
““What’s the matter, Niobe? What ails you, my child?” 
She told him, amid her hysterical sobs, 

While her poor little heart nearly broke with its throbs. 
“Cheer up,” he replied; ‘“‘you’re too previous, dear; 
Though Christmas is coming, it’s many a year 

Before it is due. For, take it from me, 

Niobe, it’s now only ninety B. C. 

You must study your history harder, my pet; 
Christmas Eves haven't really been started as yet. 

You can’t hang up your stocking until there is one— 

I assure you, Niobe, dear child, it’s not done!” 

“Oh, really?” she cried, and her sad face grew bright, 
Her lovely eyes twinkled with smiles of delight. 

She slipped on her sandals, ran laughing away, 

And danced in a manner quite care-free and gay. i 
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Just to keep Santa Claus from getting in bad 


A Miltonic Battle 
PA ENRIETTA, aged four years, was for- 
bidden to go off the lawn. One morning 
her mother found her daughter standing in 
the gateway with one foot on the sidewalk 
and the other foot within the gate. 

“Henrietta,” said the surprised parent, 
‘“*have you forgotten that you are not al- 
lowed out in the street?” 

“Well, Satan kept saying, ‘Go on the 
street,’ and God said, ‘Don’t go on the 
street,’ so I put one foot out and kept the 
other foot in; and now they can just fight it 
out between them.” 


An Extraordinary Theft 


DVANCE agents of musical shows are 
usually careful to ascertain the peculi- 
arities, the merits, and demerits of the thea- 
ters and halls they are to exhibit in, for the 
benefit of the performers when they arrive. 
One of these agents, having hired a hall in a 
Kentucky town, asked the proprietor of the 
building: 

“How are the acoustics of your hall?” 

“The which?” said the Kentuckian. 
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“The acoustics.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said the proprietor, 
looking a little puzzled. ‘“‘Thar was a min- 
strel comp’ny ‘long here “bout two weeks 
ago that stole "bout everything they could 
lay their hands on, so mebbe they're missin’.”” 


A Difficult Task 


HE village grocery assembly was dis- 
cussing the sudden death of a neighbor 
who had left a rather helpless family. 
““And the worst of it is,” said old Uncle 
Bill, “‘that there isn’t one of those boys that 
has the head to fill the old man’s shoes.” 


Not Untold 
At a reception in Washington the lion of 
the evening was a distinguished arctic 
explorer. A stout lady who had been pre- 
sented to him gushed: 

“Tt must have been terrible so far from 
civilization. You must have suffered untold 
hardships and privations.” 

“On the contrary, madam,” rejoined the 
explorer, with a smile, “I have been telling 
them all this season to large audiences.” 
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No Booster 
‘THE motorist was on unfamiliar ground, 
and directly before him was a fork in 

the road with no signpost to tell him which 
way to go. 

“Which way to Stumpville?” he asked of 
a dejected-looking man who roosted on a 
fence near at hand. 

The native languidly waved his hand to- 
ward the left. 

“Thanks,” said the motorist. ‘How far 
is it?” 

“*Tain’t so very far,” was the drawling 
reply. “‘When you get there, you'll wish it 
was a durn sight farther.” 





A True Economist 


E was an ingenious and ingenuous small 
boy. “‘Mother,” he said on one occa- 
sion, “will you wash my face?” 
“Why, Hugh, can’t you do that?” 
“Yes, mother, I can, but I'll have to wet 
my hands, and they don't need it.” 





An Amended Alphabet 
OHNNY was learning the alphabet. “A,” 
said his mother. 
“A,” said Johnny. 
*B,” said his mother. 
“B,” repeated Johnny, disinterestedly. 
And so the letters came and went while 





“Did Santy Claus give you those?” 


“Santy Claus me eye! We take off'n the Red Cross.” 





Johnny grew more and more bored as each 
new one made its appearance. 

“This is G,”’ said his mother, rather dis- 
couragedly. 

Johnny was suddenly interested. 

“G” he questioned, excitedly. “Is it G, 
mamma?” 

“Yes, it is G.” 

“Well, where’s whiz?” 





No Occasion for Speech 


ITTLE Louise was lost on the street and 
was brought into the police station. The 

officers tried in every way to learn her name. 
Finally one of the officers said: 

“What name does your mother call your 
father?” 

“Why,” said Louise, very innocently, 
*““she don’t call him any name; she likes 
him.” 





Late Contrition 


GARBAH, reprimanded twice within an hour 
for the same deed of mischief, was 
threatened with a whipping if she repeated 
it. She decided she would take a sporting 
chance, but mother was as good as her prom- 

ise and led the little truant to the nursery. 
As the slipper was about to descend, 
Sarah, with a saintly face, looked at her 

mother and in a very solemn voice said: 

“God be merciful to 


me a sinner.” 





Somnambulism 

ITTLE Bobby, 

aged four, was al- 
lowed to attend the 
christening ceremony 
of his baby brother. 
Bobby was entranced 
by the novelty of the 
occasion, and followed 
events with absorbed 
interest. But when the 
parson closed his eyes 
to pray Bobby’s feel- 
ings became too much 
for him. Grasping his 
mother’s hand, he ex- 
claimed, loudly enough 
for all to hear, “‘Moth- 
er, why is that man 
talkin’ in his sleep!” 
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An Undisputed Authority 


GomMe 


tourists who 

were being driven 
through the Yosemite 
Valley asked the driver 
if he knew how old the 
big trees were. 

“Sure I know,” he an- 
swered. 

*“How old are they, 
then?” 

“Three thousand and 
six years, goin’ on three 
thousand and seven.” 

“How do you know 
the number so exactly?” 

“Well, there was a 
smart young woman out 
here from Boston,and she 
said they was three thou- 
sand years old, and as 
that was a little over six 
years ago, they must be 
goin’ on three thousand 
and seven now.” 





A Natural Preference 

Tseemed a curious 

question to little Harry 
when his uncle asked: 

“What part of the 
chicken do you prefer, 
my little man?” 

**T like the meat,” said Harry, as he passed 
his plate timidly. 


““? 


Had proved the Brand 
BRIDE recently went into a provision 
shop and said to the proprietor: 

**T bought three or four hams here a month 
ago and they were fine. Have you any more 
of them?” 

“Yes, madam,” said the owner, “there are 
ten of those hams hanging up there now.” 

“Well, if you are sure they’re off the same 
pig, I'll take three of them,” said the young 
woman. 


The Voice of Sincerity 
HILDREN are said to be good, although 
unconscious, judges of human nature. 
“Come here, my little darling,” said the 
book agent to a little girl in Philadelphia. 
She had a face which belied her words, but 
she was trying to cultivate the little daugh- 





“(rive us ten cents worth of animal crackers—all lions and tigers.” 
“What's the idea?” 


Cause they scare the baby.” 


ter of the lady of the house who had not yet 
come downstairs. “I do so love children!” 
she added, in a clear tone, as she heard foot- 
steps on the stairs. “‘But you seem to like 
the kitty better than me. Why are you so 
fond of her?” 

“Because she purrs as if she meant it,” 
said the child, calmly. 


A Natural Dilemma 

ANY poor correspondents would like to 

make the excuse given by a lad who 

was spending his first year at a boarding 
school. 

The first letter, anxiously awaited by his 

parents, was not received for more than a 

week, and then it was short and to the point. 


Dear Preorite—I don’t believe I shall be able tu 
send you many letters while I’m here. You see 
when things are happening I haven’t time to 
write, and when they aren’t happening I haven’t 
anything to write. With love to all. 

Harry. 
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Intrinsic Value 
YOUNG man, whose business acumen 
marks him as a future millionaire, was 
seen recently on the streets of Washing- 
ton with a litter of puppies. 
“How much are these puppies worth, little 
boy?” asked a young woman, stopping. 
“A dollar apiece, except that one, and he’s 
a dollar ten. He swallowed a dime yes- 
terday.” 





Marketing in the Country 
** SODA crackers?” asked the customer of a 
country storekeeper. 
“Yes, ma’am,” said the proprietor. “I 
,. , , ” 
got ‘em. I'll send ’em to you. 
““Why,” said the woman, surprised, “I 
wanted to take them with me.” 
“Yes, ma’am; but you see Tom Garver, 
he’s a-dozing on top of the barrel, and jest 
. . . ” 
now he ain’t in the best of humors. 


A Worthwhile Accident 
\R. JOHNSON always meant well, but 
. was addicted to the habit of saying the 
wrong thing at all times and in all circum- 
stances. An acquaintance had _ suffered 
severe injuries in a railway wreck, including 
a broken nose, the loss of three or four teeth, 
and a gash across one of his cheeks; but his 


= 








Precocious Youtu: “I've read Shakespeare a couple of times and 


hurts were not serious, and he was soon on the 
street again, somewhat disfigured, but sound. 

One of the first to greet him after his re- 
covery was Johnson, who grasped him cor- 
dially by the hand and exclaimed: 

“Hello, Driggs! I understand you have 
been pretty badly hurt. I am glad to see you 
so much improved!” 





A Zoological Definition 
LARENCE, who had been to the circus, 
was telling his teacher about the won- 

derful things he had seen. 

“And, teacher,” he cried, “they had one 
big animal they called the hip—hip—”’ 

“Hippopotamus, dear?” asked the teacher. 

“T can’t just say its name,” exclaimed 
Clarence, “but it looks just like nine thou- 
sand pounds of liver!” 





Good and Osgood 
BOSTON woman, extremely proud of 
her mother’s family, created a sensation 
on one occasion and made her listeners won- 
der a little when she remarked: 

““My father filled many responsible posi- 
tions; we all have the greatest respect for 
him. He was a good man, but”—and a 
certain stiffening of the shoulders and an 
added expression of firmness in the lady’s face 

added importance to her 
conclusion—*‘ my mother 
was an Osgood!” 





A Hidden Treasure 

. NE of the finest 

collections of 
stuffed birds in the 
United States is in the 
Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences,’’ ob- 
serves a gentleman from 
that city, “and I chanced 
to be there one day when 
a certain millionaire was 
examining the collection 


in the company of a cu- 
rator. 


*** Ves,’ said the cura- 





| 

\ \\ vor, “this collection of 

( { stuffed birds is worth 

my thousands and thousands 
of dollars.’ 


***Ts that so?’ said the 


I don’t think much of him, but I'm going to millionaire. ‘Why, what 
are they stuffed with?’” 


give him one more chance.” 
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VisitiInG Frienp: “Js it a risky operation?” 
Tue Docror’s Wire: “Yes, very. James is not at all sure he'll ever get paid for it.” 


A Neglected Whistler 
ITTLE John’s father was an architect 
and his mother an artist, and so among 
other lovely things in their home was the 
picture of Whistler's mother, which hung 
over the fireplace. 

One morning the architect discovered his 
son, pad and crayons in hand, seated in front 
of the fireplace busily at work. 

Always ready to encourage him, the father 
laid his hand on his son’s head and asked: 

“What are you drawing, son?” 

“Oh,” replied the lad, “I’m drawing 
Whistler’s father. Nobody ever speaks about 
him.” 

A Satisfactory Answer 
BUSINESS firm recently adopted Edi- 
son’s plan for testing the intelligence of 

men applying for positions. A man applying 
for a position as superintendent would be ex- 
pected to answer all the questions on the list 
submitted. One wishing to become a clerk 


faced only half the list; as the job applied 
for dwindled in importance, the amount of 
knowledge necessary to secure it grew 
smaller. 

A colored man who had applied for a job 
as porter received a card bearing the single 
question, “‘Who invented the cotton-gin?” 

“Well,” said the clerk, to whom he re- 
turned the card, ““what’s the answer?” 

“Say, boss,” answered the darky, “Ah 
dunno who ’twus fust made ’at stuff, but Ah 
knows whar you kin git some.” 


Celestial Laundry 
ITTLE Ada was calling on her mother’s 
friend and, noticing a picture of angels 
in long robes, asked: . 
“Does everyone in heaven wear white 
clothes?” 
“Oh yes,” her hostess answered. 
“Well,” sighed Ada, “I hope God has got 
a better washwoman than my mamma has.” 





























UnciE Sam: “TJ think I ought to put a luxury tax on you, Santa.’ 


Cuorvus OF CHILDREN: “Oh, no. 


A Long Flight 
LITTLE Virginia boy, walking with his 
ta A £ 
aunt, saw high in the blue sky above 
the mountain a bird sailing. 
“Is that a turkey buzzard?” he asked. 
«“ y ’° 
Yes, dear. 
For a minute he watched it, so high above 
him, and then comprehension came. 
“*T reckon,” he said—**I reckon he smelled 
a dead angel!” 


A Wise Precaution 
“FIXHESE are mighty fine cigars, Doctor,” 
remarked his colleague. ‘* Where do you 
get them?” 

“Oh, I just ordered one of my millionaire 
patients to stop smoking,” the doctor replied, 
“and confiscated his supply so he wouldn’t 
be tempted.” 


The Natural Method 
(THOMPSON, who is an indifferent card 
player, drew as his partner a lady who 
prided herself upon her knowledge of the 
game. While the cards were being dealt she 
sought enlightenment as to Thompson’s 
method of play. 
“Do you discard from weakness or from 
strength?” she asked. 


Hie’s a necessity.” 


“It all depends,” replied Thompson. “If 
I have a good hand I discard from strength, 
but if I have a poor hand I discard from 
weakness.” 

No Wish for a Larger Field 
DELEGATION had called on Blivins to 
ask him to serve on the house committee 
of the country club. 

“Gentlemen,” said Blivins, “I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for the honor 
which you wish to confer on me, but there 
is absolutely nothing doing. I have a wife, 
a son-in-law, and a second-hand car, and I 
think that is trouble enough for one man.” 


4 


A Precocious Citizen 

AT an examination for fourth-class ship’s 
+ * draftsmen, held at one of the navy 
yards, the applicants were required, before 
answering the questions, to set down on 
paper certain information concerning their 
age, education, and training. 

One form was filled out by a young Irish 
emigrant as follows: 

Age.—I am 22 years old. 

Color.—Green is my favorite color. 

Citizenship.—First papers taken out, but 
I generally vote Democratic 





